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handsomest of all desk outfits 


Undoubtedly it is the most beautiful equipment of its kind 


VAN e . . . . 

(Qs in all the world. Superb American walnut inlaid with 

S7OIE ne ; 

Cay brush-brass of exquisite design makes the five lovely 
4} 














pieces fit companions for the remarkable Lifetime® foun- 
tain pens which cap the set. It gives to Sheaffer pens 
their ght environment. And it has the new adjustable 
socket. A gift de luxe. But whether you buy a Sheaffer 
pen which costs only $3.00, or this elaborate outfit, you buy 
the best that skill and art and rich experience can produce. 


Desk sets, $5 to $100. Regular Lifetime pen, $8.75. Others lower 


At better dealers everywhere 


HEAFFER’S 


PENS* PENCILS: SKR 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


()UALITY- PREDOMINATING 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ =! STREET 
New YORK 
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AN INTERRUPTED FOURSOME 


“Darling, I think I see homicide in Jim’s eye—we’d better not hold up the 
game any longer.” 


“Nonsense—husbands need discipline. As I was saying, Olive was a posi- 
tive sensation when she walked into Amy’s tea.” 


“What was she wearing—a one-piece bathing suit?” 


“Don’t be silly—she had on the most marvelous pair of beige pumps I’ve 
ever seen. I fairly shadowed her until I found out where she got them— 
they’re Pedemodes and I’ve already ordered a pair just like them!” 


Clhe 4e¢demode Shop 


Feminine “footwear 





June Scokie 
Something new and striking— A sports shoe which conceals 
@ pump which flatters the foot. NewYork support beneath its charm. 
570 Filth Ave 660 Fifth Ave 
Boston 360 Boylston St Chicago 76 E.Madison St. Detroit 1239 Washington Blvd 


Also obtainable at: 


Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co, Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Portlard, Ore. Knight Shoe Co, Spokane Davenport Sport Shop 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Richmond, Va. Seymour Sycle St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. Toledo Lauber’s 





JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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EVERY SKIN LOOKS BETTER 
WITH THE FINEST FILM 
OF DOWDER OVER IT 

AND EVERY HAT YY MORE 

BECOMING IF THAT POW. 

DER HAS A RICH AND 

WARM COLOR FOR 

THESE REASONS 

WE RECOMMEND 

4|A. POUDRE* 
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PLAIN - OR WITH THE RARE FRAGRANCE OF THE FAMED SHALIMAR 
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AIFOLLOW THE ARROW AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE ¥ 
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xin BOYD * 


ARROW |, 


INTRODUCES 


COLLAR 


Pal 
that embodies with the greatest degree of 
comfort that style smartness only possible 
in Arrows,the collar of the well-dressed man 


<< CLUETT, PEABODY X CO. Inc. Makers TROY N Y>> 
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HICH shall it be? Tweeds, homespuns, cheviots, flannels or the distinct summer fabrics? Merton-Air Caps (Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off.) come in all these. And there are Merton knickers in exclusive patterns of imported and 
domestic woolens, in linens from Ireland and Belgium, in mixtures of wool and silk, Ramie and silk, wool and Rayon, 
Palm Beach Cloth and a wealth of others. The caps feature the exclusive Merton ventilating screen in the visor which 
allows fresh air to circulate freely under the cap. The knickers come in regular, plus-two and plus-four lengths, all 
with the popular collegiate straight-hanging lines. Caps, $2 to $5; knickers, $5 to $12. The new Merton Style Booklet, 


fully illustrated with authentic spring and summer styles in caps and knickers, will be gladly mailed upon request. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO., 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SESAMEE 


+ PADLOCK + 


THE MODERN LOCK 
THAT NEEDS NO KEY 








MAKES SITUATIONS 
LIKE THIS IMPOSSIBLE 








In the rough to stay, unless some one 


finds his golf bag key. Meanwhile 
Nt the sun sinks lower in the West. 5 











ae padlock makes situations like this impossible because like all other Sesamee locks 
it does away with keys ~ Just flick the wheels to your own secret combination. Instantly the 
lock springs open as if by magic - And the wonderful part of it is, you select and set the combin- 
ation vourself + merely by pressing a small button and turning the wheels to numbers that stick by 
you, closer than kevs - vour street address - birthday - telephone number - invent your own, Your 


combination opens everything vou have - equipped with Sesamee - Works as easily inthe dark + ¢ 


These forward-looking manufacturers already see the end of kevs and keyholes - ‘They have adopted 


¢ ¢ PADLOCK « * 


YOU WILL FEEL HAPPIER WHEN Yolt 


Sesamee - John Boyle and Warren on hand luggage, Wheary and Winship on trunks, and Rand Kardex 


Bureau have made it standard on Kardex visible office files - Sesamee padlocks can be purchased at HAVE DISCARDED THE KEYS TO YOUR 
GOLF BAG, GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE TIRE, 

the better luggage, men’s furnishings, sporting goods, and department stores. Sesamee is being de- CELLARETTE, ETC, SESAMEE PADLOCKS ARE 
ee - : 5 ° : ° ‘3 MADE IN THREE CONVENIENT SIZES. GUAR 

veloped to replace kev locks for many uses, doors, furniture and various types of automobile locks, etc. ANTEED RUSTPROOF. PRICES $3.75 TO $45% 


THE SESAMEE COMPANY ?¢ 4 HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


— ml 
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Body by 
Fisher 






Buick OWNERS invariably 
buy Buicks again and again. 
Well aware of Buick’s economy 
and quality—they recognize the 
value that Buick alone provides. 


The ( ;REATEST 


BUICK ever oun 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











EWARD LIFES FIRST GREAT VICTORY 


WITH A LIFETIME GIFT 


Next to speaking the Valedictory, the proudest 
words a young graduate can utter are: “Hey, 
fellows’ . . . or “Look, girls, I've got an Elgin 
Watch!"’ For that is the coveted “‘Chevron of 
Honor’”’ for going over the top and getting that 
diploma. It means that Generals Father and 
Mother have fittingly recognized distinguished 


service... by the gift ofa distinguished servant. 


KLGIN 


THE WATCH WORD. FOR ELEGANCE 


AND EFFICIENCY 


© Elgin, 1927 





It is more than a coincidence that for over half 
a century, the favored graduation gift has been 
the Elgin watch. For no other gift seems to offer 
so eloquent a translation to the elated parental 
heart.Itisa giftthat, likethelovewhich prompts 
it, will last a lifetime . . . yielding unflagging 
faithfulness and service . . . And an Elgin is as 


handsome in looks as it is in performance. 





THE WOMAN’S WRIST WAYCH, in a case of 14-karat 


solid white gold,is pricedat..........4. $60, 
THE MAN'S WATCH may be had in a 14-karat gold- 
filled case of white or green tone. Sells for . . $40. 


Your jeweler will show these and other Elgins to you 
gladly. No other watch is offered in so generous an 
assortment of styles nor at a price range so liberal, 


mAY, 1 
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of millions their richest 
touch of beauty and distinction, Skinner’s 
pure silk fabrics have played a leading role 
in spring fashions ever since 1848. 

In matters of Style, “Say it with Skinner’s”— 
either Crepes or Satins—and to be certain of 
wearing quality, look for the name Skinner 
woven in the selvage. 


fo ee to the garments 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS... Established 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila. —- Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Satins 


Crepes, Satin Crepes, 
Dress Satins, Millinery 
Satins, Shoe Satins 


>I N THE SELVAGE J 


Linings for men’s cloth- 
ing. Linings for women’s 
coats, suits and furs 
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A chic combination of parch- 
ment and snake skin. Its 
beauty is enhanced by the 
trim Wescott Sole. Cordo- 
Hyde laces. Finished with 
visible fast color eyelets. 






S, 

INCE WOMEN have taken up golf, every big tournament has 
become an important social event. Whether you are actively partici- 
pating or one of the many spectators, sport clothes make the correct 
apparel in which to appear. 


Tournament players are as thoughtful of their dress as they are of the game. 
The golfer’s footwear is conspicuous, for the gallery is constantly watching 
with a critical eye the player’s stance. Consequently, the golfer’s shoes must 
be smart as well as practical. 


The trim Wescott SOLE adds considerably to the elegance and refinement 
of the sport shoe. The comforting lightness and extraordinary gripping 
power of this superior outdoor sole make WeEscoTT SOLED shoes the choice 
of many golfers. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
shoes with 
WeEscoTrT SOLES 


These soles are securely attached to 
the shoe by the 
GOopDYEAR WELT PROCESS 


A smart two-toned Wescott 
soled sport oxford of tan 
calf with asaddle of alli- 
gator, Cordo- Hyde laces. 
Tailored with visible 
fast color eyelets. 


A fashionable sport oxford 
of ostrich skin featuring 
Wescott—the ideal outdoor 
sole. Equippea with Cordo- 
Hyde laces and dainty vis- 
ible fast color eyelets. 
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This distinctive two-toned 
sport oxford tie of parch- 
ment and tan is equipped 
with the neat Wescott 
Sport Sole. The extreme 
lightness of this non-slip- 
ping sole will appeal to 
the sportswoman. 






UNITED SHOE MacHINGRY CoRPORATION, ‘Boston, Massachusetts 


WESCOTT SOLES 


THE SOLE OF QUALITY FOR SHOES OF DISTINCTION 
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The Isabey odeurs—Bleu de Chine 

Sourire Fleuri and Lys—are flaconned 
in this exquisite, iridescent perle~ 
in % ounce, 1 ounce and 2 ounces 


BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE 


472 PIS N1% I= 


Y ESL ae? ay = I as 





The inner ‘circle of Old World A\ristocracy de= 
manded them for their own... . these exquisite 
PARFUMS ISABEY.... the private par/ums 


of one of the present nobility of France. For not 


even in Paris were there to be found parlums of 
such rare charm.... such strange appeal.... such 
long-lasting odeurs. Gracefully .... this world= 
famous family has yielded its privilege. First to 
its intimes, then to its native France.... now to 
A\merica.... where PARFUMS ISABEY may: 
be obtained at the most exclusive stores. 
The Isabey odeurs, now the vogue in Paris, 


are: Bleu de Chine, Lys, Ambre de 


Carthage, Sourire Fleuri and 


Divertissement. 








PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Sole Representatives 
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CHECK IT! 


Even the mention of dandruff makes you 
wince. 

And those telltale flakes on your shoulder 
are a real calamity. 

Naturally, you want to end this condition 
as quickly as possible. And now loose dan- 
druff (epithelial debris) can be controlled; an 
easy matter, too. 

Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength and massage thoroughly. Keep it 
up systematically for at least a week—and 
longer in stubborn cases. In almost every in- 
stance results will delight you. 

It’s really a pleasure to use Listerine this 
way. 

Your scalp feels so clean, cool and re- 
freshed. Your hair is so easy to comb and 
stays in place so nicely. And it is safe— 
Listerine does not discolor it or leave it 
gummy. 


FREE—One copy “Evidence,” a book that every- 
one who has ever suffered from scalp trouble 
will want to read. Address Dept. D., Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Are you curious to know 
the reason for the amaz- 
ing success of Listerine 
Tooth Paste? The an- 
swer is a large tube—at 
23. 











CULUISE DULG 
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MUSICAL genius spends many years perfect- 
ing his mastery of a single instrument. 


So it is with Mipp1sHaDE—“soloist” in blue. 
Just as the great musician devotes his life to 
mastering a single instrument, MippisHaDE has 
studied the possibilities of a single material— 


Blue Serge. 


To the tune of one color, one fabric, one standard 
of excellence in tailoring, the gifted MippisHAaDE 
designer has “played” thirty-four variations on a 
single theme— 34 models, because there are men 


The MIDDISHADE Co., Inc., - 


MID 





“World’s sergical specialists - - operating on blue serge suits only 


ISHAD 


The specialized blue serge suit 








lue is the 
une 


t 
Middishade 
¥ is the 
uM =—s soloist: 


of so many builds and so varied tastes in this 
world. All of them can be fitted. 


In clothes, as in the arts, a singleness of purpose 
blended with the touch of genius, brings to you 
the ever-popular Blue Serge Suit in its perfected 
and specialized form—MzuppisHaDE—at an atttac- 
tively low price. Then there’s MrppisTRIPE, too— 
made from the same wonderful fadeproof serge 
with a neat silk stripe. 

Shall we send style pictures and the address of the 
nearest MippIsHADE shop? 


9? 


- PHILADELPHIA 
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There’s a blissful spirit in the Spring air. It’s easily caught by the man who knows 
us | that he is well turned out. And the cravat is most often the color keynote of a 
“ correct ensemble. For a world of originality and good taste can be expressed in a 
well-chosen finely-tailored cravat. 

To achieve both of these, choose Cheney Cravats which are styled. 


i | Patterned and tailored with absolute correctness and conform to the mode in their 


novelty of design. 


CHENEY BROTHERS + 181 MADISON AVENUE AT 34TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Fashion Believes 
in Three-G Weaves 





oy SG Ie) 6 an 
because we originate our own fabrics! 


A STORE NEAR YOU SELLS Bed CLOTHES; WE WILL NAME IT ON REQUEST. WM. P. GOLDMAN & BROS. INC., NEW YORK cITY 
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Look for this label on the seasons smartest shirts 


_ 
MADE OF ie 
WAMSUTTA 
mi. C. 
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MEN’S AND BOYS’ SHIRTS, BLOUSES AND PAJAMAS 
ARE NOW MADE OF WAMSUTTA FABRICS dl 


Vay 





The Wamsutta Mills of New Bedford are now including in their famous products a 
variety of shirting fabrics — woven with the superior skill of eighty years experience. 
Leading makers are using a group of Wamsutta fabrics for the season’s smartest shirts, 


pajamas and boys’ blouses, in fresh new patterns that sparkle with the joy of Springtime. 


You will find a Wamsutta label under the neckband of shirts made of Wamsutta Canin 
“or : : ; the Le 
fabrics. In every style, color, and size, the shirt with the Wamsutta label offers you itr 
a - f 
not only the smartness of a new shirt but the lasting beauty of a shirt that will hold ee. 
; é f ; : Golf S 
its color and serve you sturdily through a long series of launderings. om 
Q re o Ment | 
througt 
‘a oe tp of 
height a 
Woven by the makers of Wamsutta Percale sheets and pillow cases _ 
Wo a 
Wamsutta Shirting Fabrics, styled and finished by on 
Kahn Textile Company, inc. 33 Worth St. New York City 

ABA ABA ABD SBP ORD, ABD, ORD ORD, AMD ARDY OB, OM, SDs SBP, SBP, OM) AMDy Ds ABs ABI SGD» A> SB By ABI AIDS ABI AMD, AID AS, MDs MD, mes RMP) RRP) Be RRP: MDD AMA ARP, AL) ABPr SD Ia Gta ABI OBI» OID SB SA OED 

Wamsutta Mills, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Massachusetts ’ ’ ’ ’ Ridley Watts & Co. Selling Agents uh 
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( Clubs dontmake the golfer | 


No sir! A pro can beat 80 with a duffer’s clubs. ) - 


The secret is ease, relaxation, timing. Any man will 











\ . . : ° ¢ 
tighten up on his shots if his underwear tightens ’ 1, PF eee 
; é up on him, ae ‘| “ 
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Do youget that thrill? Itsamatter new freedom into all sports. You 
of ease, relaxation and freedom _lose all consciousness of under- 
which a golfer must have to ac- wear, it’s so light and airy. Gives 
quire the rhythm and timing for with every motion; fits every figure. 
perfect shots. Freedom! That’s the Tall men don’t need to buy “bal- 
secret in all sports, and you'll never loon” sizes; stocky men don’t have 


aha ‘ surplus length to bother them. 
get it with underwear which pulls, P ——— . b : “i 
; i Absorbs perspiration readily. It’s 

binds, and twists! ae 
a new sensation in underwear— 


The new Lewis Golf Suit has put a new freedom. 


4 * 
Certainly! Underwear must be 
a8 free as your swing. Look for 
the Lewis label and the little 


As cool and comfortable in the office 





as on the fairway. All better stores sell 
Picture of a golfer on every 


tenuine Lewis Golf Suit. 
a a . 
ltyou cannot secure the Lewis 
Golf Suit from your local mer- 
chant, send us your measure- 
ment from top of shoulder, 
through crotch, up the back to 
‘op of same shoulder, state 
height and weight, and we will 
snd you postpaid two suits, no 
sleves, knee length for $5.00; or 
Wo suits, no sleeves, % length 
for $6.00, Lewis Knitting Co., 
120 Main Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, 
od 


os |She NEW UNDERWEAR ‘That Gives NEW FREEDOM 

































_| Silk shod is the man who would be always | 1|F 
1 properly dressed; Phoenix shod he’s sure to be 
| if both properly and economically equipped. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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YOUNG UNDERWEAR— FOR MEN OF ALL AGES 


75 cents each 
EVERYWHERE 




















he is about to make. 


Perfect fitting lasts, de- 
signed for golf by golfers 
—the flexibility and light- 
ness, found in no footwear 
except True Moccasins— 
superlative quality and 
Metropolitan good looks, 
are some of the features 
which make Sportocasins— 
The Choice of Champions 


What they are and what they have 

done is told by the booklet “A Sport- 

ocasin Why.” May we send you a 
copy? 





» All Set! 


\ 
Y ‘i SHop in a pair of Sportocasins 
" the golfer just knows that he 
is all set to play his best game. He 
can forget his feet and concentrate on the shot 








Sportocasin Achievemerts 
No. 3 


7 


*“‘Dad”’ Wickham’s 
Performance 

On September 27, 1926, his 
73d birthday, J. W. “Dad” 
Wickham, the veteran golf- 
er, of Des Moines, played 
73 holes in one pair of 
shoes. Of course they 
were Sportocasins. 


“Dad” says: ‘“Sportoca- 
sins fit my feet so nicely 
that I did not suffer any 
inconvenience in wearing 
them the entire day al- 
though heretofore I have 
always changed at the end 
of 54 holes.” 








Write to Dept. V 


SPORTOCASIN 


The Different Golf Footgear 





The Sportocasin Co., 


Yarmouth, Maine 


Also Makers of CLUBHOUSE Shoes—Sport Shoes for Piazza Wear 
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It happens too often 
to call it ;, 


luck . : 





NX occasional victory or two might be coincidence. But 

do you know that in the past ten years, Spalding Golf 
Balls have won three times as manly major championships 
—National and International—as all other makes of golf 
balls combined? Such amazing leadership would suggest 
that there must be outstanding qualities in the balls them- 
selves—that Spalding must have developed ways to build a 
golf ball which are not rivalled in all the world. Certainly 
the preponderance of wins shows an overwhelming pref- 
erence for Spalding Balls among the greatest of the Amateur 
and Professional golfers. Your professional or sports dealer 


has them. 


WON 26 OUT OF 28 MAJOR TOURNAMENTS 
IN 1926 INCLUDING 


British Open United States Open 
United States Amateur 


SPALDING 


GOLF BALLS 
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You might as well get what 


HEY choose Patm Bgacu and other Goodall 
Fabrics— because they are assured patterns of 
the latest vogue—wear that’s next to everlasting— 
good looks that will always win self-esteem and the 
approving eye of the bystander. They’re made to 
wash—to give cool Comfort—to pledge real Service. 


When you buy Knickers 


BILL MELHORN 

eric Raids One of the first six 

er: ranking American 
x0lf Pros. 


a, 


sporting men are wearing — 


Remember--there is no need to take the next best. 


You will find knickers of Palm Beach Cloth and 
other Goodall Sport Fabrics at your Clothier’s. 
If not, write us and we'll quickly direct you! 


PALM BEACH MILLS,GoodallWorsted Co.,Sanford, Me. 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


See Raymo, Golfo, Nurotex— Goodall Summer Fabrics of a new 
sort—woven by the Palm Beach Mills and—decidedly smart. 





REG.U-S. 


PAT. OFF. 








: THE GENUINE CLOTH i 
iMFD.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED Ca.; 
i 








Look for this label sewn in every Garment 


made of Genuine 


Palm Beach Cloth. 











Fine specimen of old “Cigar Store 
Indian” which now stands in front 
of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 


A New Service 


OR those who find it inconvenient 
to visit our establishment we have 
prepared, and will send upon re- 
quest, a beautiful booklet printed 
in several colors, featuring the 
products of our own impor- 
tation. 















In addition to illustrating 
sixty-six styles and prices 
of Blue Bar Pipes, we fea- 
ture cigarettes, cigars, 
tobaccos, Rolls Razor, 
and other of our 
specialties. 


BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 


What a differ- 
ence in flavour 
such a fine pipe 
makes. Blue Bar 
Pipes are hand-hewn from the world’s 
toughest, most beautifully - grained 
roots—seasoned by great age to the 


connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
be made. “Natural”—$7.“ Bruyere”—$8. 


ROLLS 
SAFETY 


$8.00 










A super-qualicy “Ge ; 
safety razorwith 

a real hollow- 
ground blade—the 
kind of blade that 


has never been x \ 
equalled. A sharpening ad 
& 

device comprising real ene 

stone as well as leather. And one single 
blade actually guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer in writing to last five years. 
Its cost—insignificant by comparison 
with its superior comfort—$12—a real 
economy as you’ve no more blades to 
buy for five years. 

7 * om 

Great care will be given to orders re- 
ceived through the mail, and for the 
benefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
United States. Upon request our inter- 
esting book in colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street, Dept. A, New York 
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SUMMER SHIRTINGS 


The custom tailored shirt with its collar to match is 
easily the most popular fashion of the day—requiring 
more than ordinary skill in the fashioning—one rea- 
son why we continue to make for the most fastidious 
men about town—From $8.00 upward. 


cel 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED19095 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


























A new lightweight shoe for 
afternoon dress wear. Broad- 
er toe, lightest weight sole, 
soft, pliable leathers. Of light 
shade Chrome Russian Calf 
or dull black calfskin, with 
hand-set edge. 

The Bo-Lo in a new light- 
weight design, has also been 
added this season. 

Our customers may order by mail as we have 


sizes on record. When ordering, state top line of 
numbers in your Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes. 








Exclusive Lasts and Patterns OwssH.1922 














Designed and Sold Only by 


WHITEHOUSE &- HARDY.. 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42”” STREET 
METROPOLITAN OPERA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY~AT WALL STREET 
PHILADELPHIA~1511 CHESTNUT STREET 
































VANITY Fa 


Healthy hair is young looking and clean 


Lifeless 
thinning 
hair is sick 


AIR that has lost its vital- 
ity, its youth—can be re- 
stored to health. 

The two chief ills of the hair 
are dandruff—now known to be 
an infection; and thinning hair 
—due to poor scalp circulation. 


Both of these can be over- 
come by only a few minutes 
care each day: 


EVERY MORNING moisten the hair 
and scalp generously with Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine. Then with the fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic thoroughly into every inch of 
the scalp. Move your scalp, not your 
fingers! Brush your hair while moist and 
it will lie smoothly all day. 


Tingling and glowing, the scalp 
takes on new vitality. The hair 
again becomes live and vigorous. 

You will be astonished at its im- 
proved appearance after even a few 
treatments. 

For Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
does the two things needed to pro- 
mote hair health—destroys dan- 
druff infection and stimulates ac- 
tive scalp circulation. 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store to- 
day. Look for the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud on every bottle. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 220 East 21st Street, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine 
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vital improvements found only in 


FAY NNIDAING 


Only FANDANGOS snap on or 
off in 10 minutes—by the 
watch. 


Only FANDANGOS re at- 
tached with absolutely no tack- 
ing or sewing. 


Only FANDANGOS leave up- 
holstery and interior unmarred 
when removed. 


Only FANDANGOS have the 
new patented fasteners whose 
features insure perfect satis- 
faction. 


- NANI bo — 


ws) 
ye 


Protect and Beautify 
YOUR CAR 
with 
FANDANGO 


AUTO SEAT COVERS 


OMPLETELY covering the upholstery of your car 

they protect light dresses and do away with dust-rais- 

ing whisk brooms which wear out upholstery fabrics. 
No need now to scrub at spots with costly cleaners to keep the 
inside value of your car as great as its outside value. FAN- 
DANGO Auto Seat Covers keep cars and clothes clean, and 
are easy to clean after long service. 


They Fit Perfectly 

As smooth fitting as the original upholstery FANDANGO 
Covers protect your car’s interior, your garments and in- 
crease your car’s trade-in value. They fit perfectly, because 
master paiterns are cut for every model car listed as soon as 
exhibited at the shows. Remember — the serial number on 
your engine no longer wholly governs your car’s worth. Its 
worth is what your dealer thinks he can sell it for. 


The beautiful FANDANGO striped fabrics in restful greys, 
and exquisite blues, with perfectly harmonizing Spanish art 
leatherette reinforcements at all wearing edges, improve the 
appearance of many new cars. 


You Get 10 Pieces in a Set 
The sets consist of covers for seats, backs, side panels, arm 
tests, and door covers with large pockets. The back part of 
the front seat cover reaches the floor, thus offering protection 
against the fect of the rear seat occupants in the car. 


Money Back Guarantee 


FANDANGO Scat Covers must satisfy in fit, workmanship, 
material, and appearance — or you can return them. Over 


100,000 car owners adopted FANDANGO Covers in 1926. 





















































We are the world’s largest seat cover manufacturers. $50 to $75 
made-to-order seat covers cannot fit, look or wear longer than 
FANDANGOS. Our low price indicates the quantity we sell, 
not the quality you get. 


On or Off in 10 Minutes 
Without Harm to Upholstery 


Unlike other methods the new patented FANDANGO Snap- 
on Pin, found only on FANDANGO Covers, leaves no marks, 
lies flat, and needs no sewing. This exclusive feature enables 
you to easily attach or remove the covers. Complete instruc- 


tions come in each box. 


Important Reasons Why You Should 
Own Fandango Seat Covers 


Beauty —The handsome striped seat cover materials and 
harmonizing art leatherette trim beautify the interior of 
many new cars as well as old ones. 

Protection — Frolicking children, greasy hands, muddy feet, 
road dirt have no terrors for a car protected with these 
seat covers. 

Higher Resale Value — The condition of the interior of your 
car greatly affects its resale value. Fandango Seat Covers 
keep upholstery new, clean and attractive. 


Sanitary — Your health and your children’s health is en- 
dangered by germ laden upholstery. Fandango Covers can 
e easily and quickly cleaned — then snapped on again. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with New Fandango Auto 
Seat Covers, fill out and mail coupon to us direct. Send no 
money! 


DURANT MOTOCOVER COMPAN Yinc. 


200 SIXTH AVE., DEPT.N-2 NEW YORK CITY 








COMPLETE 


Made for 
COACHES 
COUPES 


SEDANS 
BROUGHAMS 


4 or 5 passenger cars... .cccesccece $14.50 complete 


7 passenger cars... ......00. . 18.50 complete 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 Models 


AUBURN NASH 
BUICK AJAX 
CADILLAC MAXWELL 
CHANDLER OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET | OLDSMOBILE 
CLEVELAND OVERLAND 
CHRYSLER PAIGE 
DODGE PEERLESS 
ESSEX PONTIAC 
FLINT REO 
EWETT STAR 
HUDSON STUDEBAKER 
PACKARD WILLYS-KNIGHT 
HUPMOBILE WHIPPET 
ITTLE MARMON ERSKINE 
LOCOMOBILE, JR. 
FORDS 
All models coupes and roadsters....... tovecccmeee 
Tudors, Sedans, Touring Cars.........seeesee 9.95 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON NOW 








©onc. 





Durant Morocover Co. Inc. 

200 — 6th Avenue, Dept N-2, New York City 

Please send me one complete set of Fandango Auto 
Seat Covers. I will examine them and pay expressman 
upon delivery if satisfactory. Note: Check full infor- 
mation. Print name and address plainly. 


MOMMA coc Saat. ca.ee bale toned ee osemenee cove 

Pr ERE ELL EC ERNE EEC ELT TET see 

CRN Te i dvvigctcnk swe ae weinite AM 5656-0 aaedes 

Prete Of ©Oe oe occ fesse cc snes ee ececcce 
O Model O 6Cylinders 0 Coupe 


OO Master 1 8 Cylinders 0 Coach 

OO Standard (1) 2 door O) Brougham 

O) Special O) 4 door O Sedan 

OO Light O) 4 Passenger (] Blue leatherette trim 
O Advanced’ () 5 Passenger () Grey leatherette trim 
O 4Cylinders © 7 Passenger 














DRAGON 
SMOKERS 














Model D3i0—34” High—$17.50 





Beauty Unsurpassed | 
NOUNTING beauty of design 
4 and harmony of finish “Dragon” 

Smokers represent the utmost in 
Smoking Stands. 

The tiplid feature with smoke-tight 
fireproof receptacle is the ideal 
method of removing the usual un- 
sightly residue of smoking. 

The charming Duco finishes in 
Chinese Red, Verde Green, or An- 
tique Bronze, add decorative charm 
to any room. 


For sale at leadiny stores. or sent 
prepaid on receipl of listed price. 


SCROLL ART SMOKERS 
fre Always Clean and Odorless 


The tipping-lid is a 







{> feature of all Scroll 
* Art “Dragon” Smok- 

‘ ers. 
di ASHES The ashes are de- 
} ON TRAY posited in the recepta- 
! cle. The lid auto- 


matically returning, 


- makes a smoke-tight 
seal. 


Pon This assures absolute 
(CY cleanliness at all 
| times, extinguishes 
iP lighted stubs and 

3 THE LID eliminates disagree- 


able odors. 


The’ receptacle’ is 
easily removed and 
‘mptied at your con- 
venience. 






Wrile for attractive 
folder in colors 
showing Scroll Art 
desigred Smokers. 


SCROLL ART CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








FLANUL FELT 


Hats in Models for Town and Country 
Cream Silver Battle Biscuit Sunburn Nutria 
Made of fine quality Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and softness. Price $7.00. 


%B. Altman & Co. 
ASA 


Fifth Avenue 
N 
Vas: : ew York 


SUNFAST HATS 
ARE SOLD IN EX- 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D.L. DAVIS 
































JOHN SHANNON'S 
ENGLISH COATS. 
are accepted “as: ee standard 


British woolens, London, styles 


and English tailoring afford'yow the world: by. gen- 
the keen satisfaction of knowing | tlemen who ges correct 
that your topcoat is “Incoatest- attire. 
ably Correct.” > Junior sizes. ‘too—just like 
John Shannon's English Coats Dad's. yee 
and tarot boobies siete . 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, L*°. 
Sole Selling Agents 


6% ¢ JOHN 


208 Fifth Avenue, Néw York City HANNONS 


(Whole Onyy © & ENGLISH CLOTHES 
RS 


LP ta La 
















‘seek an 


injunction! 


\} 











If the play-censoring 
policemen try to stop John 
Ward's extraordinary per- 
formance — 

—as they're likely to, 

on the grounds that our 
prices are low — 
— we can prove that even 
at $7 co $11, our quality 
is high, our choice leathers 
carefully expurgated and 
our price policy pure. 


ohn Ward 


en's Shoes 


IWCORPORATED —— REG. U.S. PAT. or. 


42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 


Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in NewYork, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Newark 
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TAILORED AT FASHION BP 












































SPORTS OUTFIT 


JACKET, WAISTCOAT, 
KNICKERS AND LONG 
TROUSERS, CUT OVER AN 
ENGLISH SPORTING PAT- 
TERN FROM COLOURFUL 
CHISWICK WEAVES., 


SIXTY DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 























FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY " 
|. 

oh : 

oe for ery : 

: 

Thoroughbreds . . .. The spirited pony—the master, per- . 
fectly attired. a 
And no essential contributes so largely to the horseman’s am 
appearance as the smartest of America’s riding boots er. Bk Ee 
fashioned by Johnston & Murphy. For riding, walking, in 
evening wear....a fastidious choice of designs, always " 3 


associated with a gentleman's wardrobe. 











i 
THE "s | 
JOHNS ld RPHY a 
“ SHOE Piping Rock Country Club : a 
Newark, N. J. Long Island " ; 
as : 
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The low Jodhpur and the high Riding Boot 
in tan calfskin. Superior J & M shoes are 
} sold by a leading shop, near you. 
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HE more important or fashionable The Roberts-Wicks Label, certifying de- 


the affair, the deeper a man’s satis- pendable cut and tailoring assures your fu- 
faction in the correctness of his ture satisfaction and is therefore weil worth 
Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes. seeking in the formal clothes you buy. 


ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 











VANITY Fa MAY 





Pri. 
SHOPPERS SO BUYERS GUIDE 


Antiques A reference directory of Memorials 
a ie “I ; MEMORIALS of distinction f lis 
SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. Xew | uniform advertisements classified | clientele. Individual consideration ‘Booklet a 








York's most original antique shop, fine old American “ Upon 
ine Cnacaticamhints ‘aretmaortations itand- | ; ‘ request. Harrison Granite Company, Ine. 4 Bax 
woven fabrics, Colonial Cottag ge Inc.,295-5th Ave. onroof for the conventence of 43rd Street at Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
the reader Miscellaneous 
Arts & Crafts ioe 
ow PERSONALIZED TRAVEL SERVICE: G 
DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT HAND BAGS, woven who has travelled the World for fifteen years aan 
and embroidered by hand; on approval, $7.50; also ADVERTISING RATES unique travel advice, Write for Fre - 


William A. Carlisle, 2 West 45th Street, New a 





wholesale. Lamp shades, 8 inch diameter, $5.00; 12 soe ° six 
inch $10.00. Helen Cramp, Mill Valley,’ California | * full lines (co ae aa ee VANITY FAIR “TI 
months, -00; yelv: Ss, 909.00, pay “The most_entertainin 
BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS of latest Euro-| with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour. Sette 
ee kK famous Nua Parisian ag close monthly, 15th of second month preceding | Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The ta 
set oO subjects x : : *s Art lat f blication, Snoppers’ & Buyers’ | Bridge, Golf, Motors, ‘and Men’s Fashions 
Shoppe Inc., 82 Christopher ‘Street, New York City Gt an pe cae as 1932 Grayhar Building, most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the - 
; 7 Lexington Avenue at 43rd Street, New York. | Shecial offer of 2 years’ subscription for $54. 
Auction Bridge xing Ave . So regular rate $3.50 a vear. Send ‘your order 4; 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticy, 
| SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y: ° Cc . HO Ss 0 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- Furniture (os Art Objects Bought ypc A Rats Lang in eA 


tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced be purchased for $5.20 postpaid f 
layers. Special course ky i ol. Circle WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE : ~0 postpaid from House 
players, Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 contents’ of homes and estates. Oil paintings, | Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticy, 


ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West Sth St.,| ‘Yonzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
New York City. Expert instruction in Auction | -4nd_ modern furniture and all objects of ari 
’ . ; KS IN SETS 0 











HOUSE .& GARDEN’S Second Book of Houses, 406 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan. 


Bridge, | beginners or advanced players. At your ete 4 “PR: 1 le oD arora ning your own. 192 pages, beautifully printed, 
home if desired. Telephone Stuyvesant 8214 jiamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. expert ap- | houndin cloth, $4.20 by mail direct. Greenwich, Conn. 





- praisals made for all purposes. pa Galleries, 
UISE REEVE, PRIVATE or CLASS LESSONS 10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1%s3 oe 
| in Auction Bridge in your home or «at -her ; Monograms and W oven N ames 


| address 13 West Ninth Street, New York City. 9) y f | Z ghi ner 
Reasonable rates. Telephone Stuyvesant 196: 5 Mornings. Gow ne W seats Apparel Boug ws tenet aa yon Peng 4 toy ae oe Pry 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value | prices. J. & J. Cash, inc. izth St. 
York & WI) = ~ : . ‘ Cee a ial J. J. s . ‘o. N 
| AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE, Work & White- | fa fine mist or slizhtly used evening & street A. be Ge le bee arma 


parca Editors. Has helped sthousands of players. frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 

vessons, news, problems (anecdotes), comments, etc., furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 

by experts. $3.00 a year, U.S. 31 Ferry Street, N. ¥. u ea es : Permanent Hair Wave 
Ee i. ’ x 

WHITEHEAD moves his STUDIO into your HOME Gou ns, Frocks & VV raps J. SCHAEFFER. INC. famous for a graceful Per. 


with his “‘Studio Lessons in Auction Bridge (By Mail).’ 


The easy, enjoyable, right way to learn sound Bridge SMART DRESSES MODERATELY PRICED from | Manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 





a c o1 Ff . $19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors. Svecia no discolor ation to white or grey hair. Address 

Ey. Geaeeae. Wrens Oe Rete. St Peay Me, H. ¥. attention given to mail orders. Catalog on Request. 590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant T6la 
G l 8 West 49th St., N. y. , Tel, Bryant 1567 

Beads & Beaded Bags ae ¥ ‘ : ’ My reputation is founded on the famous “Halloh” 


* . individual permanent wave and haircut which brings 
Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order Hair Coloring out Madam’s hidden beauty. John Halich, 36 East 
“s Se tapestry, Needl@point, Petit-Point & ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 48th St., N. Y. City. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 
teaded bags. Recoverings a s Send f talog 2yms ‘we s less s 
Wim. ‘Nibur, 2432 ‘Bway—437 & 669° Mad. Ave., NY, pec yyy ro Rag ley ggg Meaney under, | PAUL- FAMOUS FOS ts FESR AN ae 


applied. All colors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, | yyajy cok rings, bleaching, marcel, 4 
. Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island | ppe dria Bill Dia Riembets facials. 

Bed Quilts & Blankets rennetiag ee hi S-oth Ave. (NE. Cor. a8ih St.) NY. Beat oe 
ecorators © ecoration 
BEAUTIFUL Colonial Patchwork QUILTS $12.25. nterwor 


595-S5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 
Old patterns reproduced. Exquisite machine stitch- LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATOR | _ io d 
ing. Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. Free book. | 31 East 48th Street, N. Y. helps express your ideas Shoes & Custom Shoes 


Elizabeth Finlay, Box 3, So. Sta. Evanston, Ill in home decorating. Will select draperies, furnisn- | . q 
can oo ings and accessories. Will shop either with you STEPHEN’S FRENCH SLIPPER SHOPPE, 225 





MARLBORO 


. ee . “ pi West 42nd Street, New York City. Distinctive short 
. = . r ll suggest color schemes and : , s- 
@) | i iff. Beaut Culture or for you, wi $ ; Pp % and medium vamp footwear for all occasions 
b, - te 7 P " " » use. Will I I ) a roa weasion: 
4 a “ee BS y decorative treatments for your entire house Shoes made to order. Catalog ‘‘C’’ on request 


’ * advise you what and where to buy advantageously. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi-| No charge for consultation. Tel. Vand. 7487 


h ave foun fel De teed ar cts eet ak es : Shopping Commissions 


ity or poison. s test years, ‘ined 
“ Mme. Julian, 34 West Slst Street, New York City Je welry and Precious Stones 
s P i -— TED A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
a a Rs @) f Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORA — | discrimination have been proven will shon for you. 


Remove crow’s-feet, lines. double chin & restore youth- | Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelty | Sorvices free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
fulcontour. Done inthe privacyof your home, by follow- puechased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y. End. 0986 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5thAve.,N.Y. | Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
BRING OR SEND to A. S. BORG any diamonds, EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 

Pt nan autioupe Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 

k pearls, old gold, Silver , platinum. bronzes, antiques 

Boo vs or pawn tickets. Cash immediately. 146 West leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
23rd Street and 298-5th Ave. (cor. 31st St.), N. Y. zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3283 


aveyatesumtemnaets 
pockets and 
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ee eae VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the | SramONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. | MAE B. BOENAU OF NEW YORK ASSOCIATED 
wanadDAS ot people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry | Purchasing Agents, shops for or with you gratis 
So Address Vogue Jreenwich, Connecticut a Meyer, 527—5Sth Avenue, South Hast Corner 44th | in) New York's best shops. Address 246 Fifth 
. ss nee hie ain f x Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0954 | Avenue, New York City, Telephone Ashland 9600 

| ea d rs in FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 7 
~ ae Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York Your SHOPPING MADE EASIER. We know the 
City. ‘‘Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’. Books economical way to buy, No cost to you. Send for my 
by mail, at special prices. Imported stationery. literature. Communications from other countries in- 


BON VOYAGE PACKAGES OUR SPECIALTY vited, Mrs. Lewis Middleton, 366 Fifth Ave., . ¥. 


=] 
Author’s readings in our library. Authors’ break- Vo ue S “ " 
Ht fe fasts and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs ial Etic uette 
rattle) a reve ‘O) eet mailed monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant O8S¢ g Soc qd 

CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. Finely printed Book of Etiquette BRN ee Een Carret 


imported books. Books of the Nonesuch and Golden and conversation taught personally and by mail. 


almost every 


munity in the 









Cockerell Presses. Write for free copy of Chaucer Head on - > dicott 9600 
ae c Broadside V3. Chaucer Head, 32 W. 47th St., N. Y Mile. Louise, 253 West 72nd St.  conaiile 
- . 4 _ HING, DE 
L ewe States. HOUSE & GARDEN 2 YEARS for $5.00. Special by the Editors PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING. DEV conversa- 
rs -oagenntngg: vat giving _ neo at 21! r tion. . Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone he 
per copy. lis is a saving o as compare: ih Kk, P Jelphia, Pa 
A lwa AYAY tresh with the. regular yearly subscription price and of Vogue 1577—3i0 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelp! 
- a saving of $3.40 as compared to purchasing = 
1¥, 04 | ° 24 issues singly on the news stand Send ‘ Stationery 
de? > subscription and check to Condé Nast Publications, . mas a y af 
ra p p ae in Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut treats of social conven 125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPESprintel 
“ | tion e with a distinction ie monoxr = sae rare one 
i . © :, | S f S 7—$1.10. Crane Trocadero Social— 
h avy foil Boudoir Accessories ; ate ie ta x ae 
c d h h h made I e : Hing. West 
. ‘ “Ne ten t to your order “to cover mailing s 
EX TEN SHUN Shoerack. Fits any door, postpaid and charm that no other of Pittsburgh 20% check or money aoe. piper 
$1.10. Write for information regarding other con- a me ae z funded. Ask for circular, Address, The 
venient and space saving clothes closet. fixtures book on the subject may en a cas bine meee, Ga 
4 * Economy System Corp., 26 East 40th St., N. Y 4. P ao : 
P.S. If you play bridge, let | even claim to possess. Unusual Gifts 
{ 4 Ve ; G P71 | 
Vievaite! vi u ¢ - attractive Cle aning ©& Dyeing | is will hia aad siete ART OBJECTS—A LARGE Pag ey 
new Marlboro Bridge Score KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, | bihaait apply. for. Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520, Mall 
/ z ss saners and dyers. Mai "e 2 Eas : a . a sf ee _ eae cow ¥ vty 
mented feed spon recurs, Bist Street, ‘New York City. Branch ofiees. in, New this book, which pro- vedo tooegedlonigiu tsi pore 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains = TUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWi 
nounces with the au- Tas went 4th Street, New York City. Unusual wi 
by individual eraftsmen, Hand-wrought jewelry 


Fancy Dress and Costumes thority of Vogue’s long of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


M\ ARL BORG MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Origi- experience eas the arbiter GENUINE MEXICAN DRAWNWORK, ehechaely 























nality a specialty. Adults & Children’s sizes. To hand-made. A ‘ beautiful three 8 - 
rent, for sale or made to order Out-of-town or- more work doily set 1.00 prepaic ddress 
C IG A RI I I PE > ders. Stanley Costume Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N. Y.C. of social contacts. Drawnwork Imports, P. O. Box 1422, El Paso, Texas 
° BROOKS, 143 W. 40th St. (opp. Met. Opera House), | 7 " x ry 
J ld Gh ie N.Y. who costume practically every Broadway show, have On sale at good bookstores or WW edding Statione y 
~ 7 * 20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avaii- ee ‘ Announces 
aA tee ee able for hire. Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. Penn. 5580 by mail; 34 postpaid ene RAVED ayn Rag oy ny cule ie 
. ° sured highest quality at reasonable prices ea, Ve Va. 
Flesh Reduction VOGUE Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S. 11 St., Bie ‘ 
PHILIP MORRIS & ¢ 4 Jel i 100 Wedding Invitations or poem ; 
t . Weight Reducing ing ery de 
r , Dept Mew? Sa ee ea nod cviewtiticallysupervised Dy. €x- SRSeRW ICN eee Paneled paper, double envelopes, cg iettering. Wil 
rts of many years’ standing. No starvation diets, drugs tail. Famous Cameo ‘ocess a s95-5th ‘Ave.. NY 
centr seenaoas euethadle 9E. 38th St., N.Y. Cal. 3408 | for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 229-9! 
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ei 8-88 Roadster s1995 


80 miles an hour. 130 inch wheelbase. 
You don't have to climb over the fenders —there is a rear door! 





One who sees in Auburn only a_ remarkable 
commercial success needs to look again 
with clearer vision. 


Look deeper and you see at work the ideals 
and forces that insure America’s leadership. 
Auburn represents a supreme and honest effort 


to meet the advanced needs of an advanced 
fexee) 8) Com 


Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana. 


olutely 
lace 
exican 
Texas 


%-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Sedan $1695 
8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 8-88 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 





VANITY FAR 





T isn’t a book— it’s a miracle between covers. 
House & Garden’s Second Book of Gardens, 
with 650 illustrations, each a little windowfull 
of bloom, or a diagram telling you how to set the 
stage for blooming later on. (There was another 
Book of Gardens before this one, but it sold out 
two years ago, to evervbody’s sorrow. This one’s 
better; Richardson Wright says so, and he did 
them both. ) 
Annuals, perennials, herbaceous borders, vines of all 
kinds, trees, shrubs—rock gardens, wild gardens, gar- 
den pools and brookside gardens, gardens of bulbs, 
dooryard gardens, gardens in the shade, seashore gar- 
dens, window box gardens and lordly greenhouses— 
landscape gardening, with everything about beds, 
paths, walls, steps, trellises, furniture—individual 
flowers and their growing, roses, larkspur, chrysan- 
themums, phlox, iris, peonies—a whole round prac- 
tical year of the Gardener’s Calendar—a list of books 
on which any gardener’s soul will fall with cries of joy. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


House & Garden’s 


Second Book of Gardens, $5 


Postage 20 cents ertra 


If you have a garden, or hope to have a garden, it 
can’t be properly educated without this book. If 
you have no hope of a garden—this is the only 
cheering substitute. What does it cost? Five lit- 
tle grass-green dollars. Lay them one on top of 
the other and climb over them into the year’s 
nicest surprise. 





224 pages 650 illustrations 


Planting of early cosmos and plantain lilies, to 
flower in the dry hot days of early August 


Now Ready ..... Six Hundred Gardens 








Hovse & GarDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 
| For $5.20 inclosed, send me i copy of House & Garden’s Second 


Book of Gardens Name 


(] For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


Book of Interiors Address 


“] For $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 
ook of Houses 
_]SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 
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oF ROM addressing the Board 

in the morning to address- 

ing the ball in the afternoon, — 
the well-dressed man can count 

on Hickey-Freeman Custom- 

ized Clothes for properly 

dressing the part the occasion 

demands. 


Hickeu- Freeman (o. | 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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For The Fune Bride 
a gift of handsomely 


Engraved Glass 


in the style pictured—would 
be most appropriate— 
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") ENGRAVED CENTRE BOWL $18.00 EACH FAN VASE 9 INCHES TALL > 
l YX CANDLESTICKS 10 INCHES TALL $15.00 PAIR IN AMBER $0, IN CRYSTAL $8. jf 
X or ig 
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CHINA AND GLASS 


7 East 35 th Street Near §"* Avenue Wew York , 
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CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Lus Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Refined A@omfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


Pasadena 
Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 


America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
A Linnard Hotel. 


Huntington 
year. One of é 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 


Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky 
Mountains. Altitude 8000 feet. Riding horses. Ad- 
dress, Edwin F. Welz. 

CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
Where solid comfort and good food 


For permanent and transient guests. 
Sooklet. 


The Maples. 
are featured 
All sports. Open all year. 

Old Lyme 

Boxwood Manor a wholesome, beautiful inn, the 
delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 
table. Bathing, sailing. golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation's Capital, 

Wardman Park Hotel away from noise and con- 
convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 


midway 
Most 


gestion 
bath $5.00; double rooms; bath $8.00. 
FLORIDA 
Miami 
Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. Miami's 


most exclusive and finest anartment hotel. Situated 


at the entrance to Fort Dallas Park. 
INDIANA 
Indiana polis 


Claypool! Hotel at the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist. 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 

Ogunquit 
Cliff House and Cottages by the Sea. All shore 
sports. Ocean view from every room. Booklets 


upon request. 
Poland Spring 
Poland Spring House, Maine's Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House, Always open. 
Excellent 18-hole golf. 
Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
York Harbor 
Marshall House, also The Emerson and Cottages. 
On Atlantic Highway. Superbly located on ocean 
and river. Golf, bathing, etc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Manazing Director. 
Boston 
Copley-Piaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 


suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Cape Cod 


Mayflower hotels, Plymouth and Hyannis. Modern 
resort hotels. Every facility for enjoyment of a de- 
lightful vacation, amid quaintly beautifulsurroundings. 


Chatham 

On an Ocean Bluff. A Modern 
“‘Eastward Ho’’, New 
Championship Links. 


Chatham Bars Inn 
Inn with 25 Cottages. Golf at 
England’s Famous Seaside 

Swampscott 

New Ocean House. Location endowed with beau- 
tiful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 

Worcester 

The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth 
The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 23 
to September 7. Arthur EK. Richardson, Manager. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 


Rye Beach 
The Farragut-Stoneleigh Manor—Two finely ap- 
pointed hotels on New Hampshire's picturesque sea 
coast. Acombination of seashore and country. Golf, etc. 


Whitefield 
Mountain View House. For three generations tie 
summer home of families of culture and refinement. 
L-very outdvor sport. Attractive modern appuintments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Paterson 
_The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 


Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton's latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
bath, _Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 
The Roycroft Inn famous for its  hosnitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard, 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request, 


| NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on Lake George’s 
most picturesque island. Connected with mainland 
by bridge. Golf and all other sports. Booklet. 


New York City 
Hotel Brevoort, 5th Avenue at Sth Street, 


Hotel Lafayette, University Place at 9th St. 
York’s two French Hotels and Restaurants. 


and 
New 


Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 


Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 


The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 


Schuyler Hotel, 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single $3 to $4. Suites two to 
four people $6 to $12. Special rates during Summer. 


The Touraine. 9 FE. 29th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible te the theatres and shops. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


Rochester 


_ Hotel Rochester. Fireproof. 
Kodak City. Near shops and theatres. 
and baths. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


The Senera is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 








distance? 
How about putting in 


They’re full of glaciers, 


want to make it. 


or it may be China. . 


a comfortable one. 





What's Your Idea of a 
National Park? 


Lots of scenery, with a grizzly bear in the middle 
Just about as vague as that, isn’t it? 
finding out what they're really like? 


falls, and very dirty Indians, and guides dressed 
up in red silk handkerchiefs and chaps, and 
canyons and deer, and tourists and comfortable 
hotels and cliff-dwellers—and air. Real air that 
doesn’t antique your lungs. Life there is very 
pleasant—-and as thrilling or as restful as you 


The advertisements on these pages will help you 
decide how to go where you want to go and 
where to stay when you get there. 

Or perhaps you have decided to go to Europe— 
. . Wherever it is these 
pages will help you to get full enjoyment out of 
your trip by suggesting to you the transportation 
and living facilities that will make your journey 


some time this summer 


and big trees, and water- 














” Syracuse 

e@ Onondaga. ‘The last word in a 

hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University eat 

theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds 
Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 

spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 

tan convenience, 600 outside rooms, each with bath 


OHIO 
Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuy 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms sad ae 
A “United’’ hotel. B 
Columbus 
The Neil House. Now the leading hotel, o 
the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Frle, 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf. 
falo, 275 rooms. 


Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Caters to 
families. Children half price in all restaurants, 
Every room with bath $4.00 to $5.00 a person, 


The Beniamin Franklin extends a warm weleome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 

TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Snzin. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 


Hotel Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.” 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has heen built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.”’ 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 
The Greenbrier, a macnificent hotel of fireproof 


construction, offering every modern comfort and con- 
venience. Open the year around, European plan. 


CUBA 
Havana 
Hotel Lincoln. Adjoining ocean drive. Spanish 


hosnitality. 200 rooms with private bath. Individu- 
ally decorated. Spanish, American and French chefs. 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach, 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 
Cernobbio 


18 hole go!f course, tennis, lake 


Villa D'Este. 
to November. Dombre— 


bathing, from March 
Manager. 


Stresa 
Grand Hotel Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 


Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 
Grand Hotel Des Bains. Estcemed for its wry, 
heauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere. Private 
beach. Park. 


Venice 
Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view of 
lagoons and Grand Canal. 


Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the o—- 


Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. 
national society rendezvous. 
SCOTLAND 


Perthshire 


Gleneagles Hotel located in the heart of Scotland 
at the gateway of the Highlands. A golfer’s para 
dise. Tennis, shooting, fishing, etc. 


SWITZERLAND 
St. Moritz-Dorf 


Palace Hotel. Most comfortable residential neat 
in Alps. Sunny view towards lake and mounta 
For particulars apply: Hans Badrutt. 
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across the Pacific 





Discover the Orient. A new field for play awaits you 
in the Far East. Quickly and comfortably reached on 
great President Liners, 


You may stop over at Honolulu, Yokohama and Kobe, then Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. Or sail direct to Japan from Seattle. 
These ports of call are gateways to the fascinating lands beyond. 

From your first glimpse of mighty Fujiyama, the sacred mountain, 
as your ship enters Yokohama harbor, Japan will enchant you. A 
country of festivals, gay but ceremonious, modern and progressive. 

Let China cast her spell upon you—here is the real East. And here 
you will shop in quaint bazars for ivories, laces and jade; for silks and 
batiks and rare embroideries. 

Manila has the flavor of old Spain. And visit Baguio, lovely moun- 
tain resort, so easily accessible from Manila. 

Palatial President Liners take you in complete comfort. All rooms 
are outside. Beds not berths. Spacious decks. A world-famous cuisine. 
Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchangeable between the 
two lines. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from Seattle for 
Japan, China and Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for the Orient and Round the World. Fertnightly sailings from Bos- 
ton and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for Boston 
and New York. 
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:| American Mail Line 


' Admiral Oriental Line 


-| Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway . . . « « New York 604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 177 State Street . . . Boston, Mass. 
112 W. Adams Street . Chicago, Ill. 101 Bourse Building . Philadelphia, Pa. 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dime Bank Bldg. . . . . Detroit Robert Dollar Bldg. . San Francisco, Calif, 1519 Railroad Avenue So., Seattle, Wash. 
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— you looking for 
something different 
..- avacation with a lot 
of pep, a jolly crowd, 


Then go to a Bungalow 
Camp ...surrounded by 
forests, snow caps and 
glacial lakes . . . a magic 
circle... . with ponies and 
cowboy guides. Rise with 
the sun. Eat up the trails 
on horseback. There’s 
nothing better to the 
taste! Sit and sing by the 
blazing camp fire. And 
watch the moon ride the 
mountain tops. 


Just pick your mountain ... 
and one or all of the eight 
Bungalow Camps. The cost? 
Only $5.50 aday.. . The liv- 
ing quarters? Charming cabins 
with a central dining lodge. 
Write for booklet . . 
mention B.C.-2., 


HOTEL 
DEPARTMENT 
Windsor Station, 

Montreal 
or, apply to local 
Canadian Pacific 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 








and neveradull moment? 








SWITZERLAND 


| HE glorious playground of Europe . . . the wonderworld of the 
Alps. Flowers and palm trees nestling at the foot of eternal 
'snows . . . beauty flung with a prodigal hand . . . the job of living 


ous Switzerland has to offer. 





 —— —— 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August I to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League of Nations and 
Lausanne-Ouchy of international fame as a city of learning. 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land of the Sarine Valley, and on 
to the Lake of Thun with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Alps with Interlaken 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine Scheidegg .. . 
(11340 feet), down to Grindelwald—the glacier village—and 
another excursion to Schynige Platte. Then Kandersteg and 
through the Loetschberg to another world... .theRhonevalley 
.... from Visp to Zermatt-Gornergrat and the Matterhorn. 


. up to Jungfraujoch 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to the Grisons with its 
hundred and fifty valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland’s Metropolis, Lucerne and 
its enchanting lake—the cradle of the Swiss Republic—and 
via the St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the sunshine 
of the South. And the railroad fare III class on a Tourist Com- 
bination Ticket costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for the 
entire trip... . more can be added if desired without addition- 
al cost as this fare is based on a Season Ticket available for 15 
days of unlimited travel over more than 3000 miles of rail and 
lakes throughout the most beautiful country in the world. 


This Switzerland tour is planned for your comfort and enjoyment. 
Any steamship or tourist agent can book you. 
Write us today for free travel literature. Just ask for Packet H. 


bubbling afresh. A few weeks in Switzerland sweeps years from your 


heart. Whatever you want of solitude or worldly gayeties . . . of 
ancient glamour or modern charm . . . awaits you. Here is a tour that 
will thrill you . . . enchant you . . . for it covers the best the marvel- 


241 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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—to your heart’s content—in 
bright Hawaiian sunshine—on 
an 18-hole course beside the 
blue Pacific. This is one of the 
pleasant diversions provided by 
the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
on famous Waikiki Beach—in 
addition to its luxurious comfort 
and quiet. For information, ad- 
dress Matson Navigation Co,, 
215 Market Street, San Fran. 
cisco; 510 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles; 1319 4th Avenue, Seat- 
tle; 140 S. Dearborn Street, 





| Chicago; 50 E. 42nd Street, 
| New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


American 400 rooms with 
Plan private baths 
A. BenaciiA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
20 acres of gardens. Splendid tennis courts, 
Land and water polo. Game fishing unex- 
celled. Horseback riding. Swimming and 
surf-riding. 
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Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 

for the Independent Traveler 
ESS comfort and economy. Guaranteed 
reservations hotels, steamers, trains. Rep- 
resentative meets traveler on arrival all places. 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially _pre- 
pared itinerary of any trip any time. Local 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing arranged. 
Send for Book E of suggestions and details. 


Tours with Escort 
Frequent and Seasonable Departures. $660 up. 
Send for Book C. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Phila.—1529 Locust St. 
San Francisco—582 Market St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 
A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 
manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 
Attractive Summer rates are in effect 


from June 1st to Sept. 15th 
CuartesLAPRELLE Manager 


Yo Cash f 


Balance ten monthly pay- 
ments after you return 
200 Tours io choses from 

any len! 
Motor Toms Weds "P 
Fs rf Booklet 


Allen Tours Inc:Little Bldg “Boston 


House & Garden has te 

gy og cently published 2 collec: 
sighisots tion of the loveliest houses 
that appeared in the last five years of the 
magazine. 
“House & Garden’s Second Book of ie 
has 192 pages, 600 illustrations ; . - 1 
wealth of material that is all practical, wo 
beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. House & Gar 































den, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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ANADIAN Pacific presents the 

Cruise of Contrasts: West Indies, 

South America, Africa, and the 
Mediterranean. 

You sail from New York one January 
day—straight to the summer side of the 
globe. Jamaica and Trinidad, gems of the 
West Indies. Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires, dazzling Parisian capitals of flourish- 
ingLatin republics. Across to Capetown, 
“Land’s End” of Africa. Up to Kimberley’s 
diamond mines. Durban, with the color of 
India, the barbaric color of Zululand, and 
the order of England. Over the South 
African veldt, where primitive blacks live 
in kraals and herds of giraffe, zebra, ante- 
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lope roam the spaces. Up the East Coast, 
where Hindus deal in slave bracelets, Mo- 
hammedans parade in burnouses, and 
Kaffirs dance in beads. Finally, into Egypt 
and the Mediterranean, oldest of cultures. 





Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Atianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. 
Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. C1n- 
cinnaTi: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CreveLranp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrotr: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas City: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los ANGeLes: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
MinneEapouts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Puivapevpnia: Locust St. at 15th. Pitrssurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Portianp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Sr. Lours: 420 Locust St. Seattte: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasnincton: 905 15th St.,N.W. 
Montreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. ‘Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnipec: Main and Portage Sts. 


In 104 days—the contrasts of the world 


Five years ago, this trip was the adventur- 
er’s favorite feat. Today, it is the traveller’s 
newest pleasure .... Five years ago, it 
meant six months away from everything. 
Today, it means one hundred and four days 
away from nothing. In each of 20 ports, they 
know Canadian Pacific; they honor its 
guests; they give their best. In each of 16 
countries, your Canadian Pacific staff 
knows the way; it commands Canadian 
Pacific service; it carries out Canadian 
Pacific arrangements. Such is the power of 
the world’s greatest travel system. 

Surely this cruise should be investigated. 
Early reservations are advised. Fares sur- 
prisingly low. Personal service. 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 
P q 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM: 
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To say “Mausesty” see Banff! 


OAMING down the valley, leaps the turbulent 

Bow. Dazzling in the air, towers Mount Rundle, 
ten thousand feet of spruce-shod, snow-capped glory. 
Spreading through the gap, green foothills ripple 
towards dawn. Sheer against the blue, stand the 
giants Aylmer and Inglismaldie. 

For majesty, for room to let one’s spirit soar— 
Banff! 

Banff Springs Hotel offers all the gaiety of smart 
summer life in a setting of majestic gran- 7 
deur. Golfers play a sporting eighteen A 
under the shadow of the snowpeaks. Moun- 
tain climbers stride through the metropoli- 
tan lounges. Dukes come in with four-day 





beards and trophies of the trail. The lithe leap at 
tennis; the languid tea on the terrace. The deer on 
the ridges spring nervously from the sound of the 
Broadway dance hits in the ball room. And in the 
sparkling air, no one is ever tired. 

Open May 15. 450 bedrooms, lovely dining rooms, 
French cuisine. ..motoring, tennis, golf. . .saddle- 
ponies, trail-riding, mountaineering, Indian celebra- 
tions. . .boating, swimming in sulphur pool. . .and 
the most majestic view of the continent... 
Early reservations advised. Interested 
service from any of the Canadian Pacific 
agents in cities listed below, or write 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Canada. 





rao: 1231 Wash 


Artanta: 49 North Forsyth St. Boston: 405 Boylston St. Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cutcaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Crscinxati: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. Creverasp: 1010 Chester Ave. Dt 
ington Blvd. Kansas Ciry: 601 Railway Exchange Bldg. Los AnGeves: 621 So. Grand Ave. Minnearouts: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. at 44th St. Puitapecenta: Locust 5t. at . . 
Prrrssurcu: 338 Sixth Ave. Portianv: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. Sr. Lovts: 420 Locust St. Searrie: 1320 Fourth Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasuincron: 905 15th St, N.W. 
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«He waited an extra week to 
cross on the Mauretania» 


(An eavesdrop from The Ritz) 


«He is of the travel-wise from The Avenue 
who prefer the MAURETANIA for:— 


Her speed . . . she holds the world’s 
records; 





Her Passenger List ... including many 
of one’s friends and acquaintances; 








Her menu .. . an irresistible story 
of expert chefs and fine food. 


And .. . the genial cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of her exquisite salons... her new 
luxurious staterooms with beds and private 
baths... and of course the perfect service 
from her British stewards ... are three 
other and three excellent reasons why 
smart and seasoned travellers are willing 
to wait to travel on the MAURETANIA. 


THE MAURETANIA SAILS 
May 25 + June 15 - July 6 








TO PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, SOUTHAMPTON 


CUNARD 
LIN & 





See Your Local Agent 





Nash 1840 - EIGHTY +: SEVEN + YEARS +: OF - SERVICE: 1927 
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Of a Splendidly Serviced Fleet 
from Los Angeles to 












With the sailing of the new “City of 

Honolulu” on June 4, the Los Angeles 

Steamship Co. increases Hawaiian ser- 

vice to a sailing on three Saturdays 
out of every four. 


§ ipa magnificent new liner, S. S.“City of Honolulu” 
(21,500 tons) with her yacht-like hull lines, her 
unusually high decks providing exceptional ventilation 
and her spacious passenger quarters especially constructed 
for luxurious South Seas service, has every stateroom on 
the outside, all furnished with beds and nearly 70 per cent 
having private or connecting baths ... handsomely ap- 
pointed grand dining saloon, veranda cafe, garden tea 
room, music, writing and smoking saloons, tiled swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium. 


S. S. “City of Los Angeles” flagship and companion 
luxury liner equipped with every modern transportation 
comfort. Deluxe suites and spacious staterooms; open 
and enclosed promenade decks, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, children’s playroom, veranda tearoom and gar- 
den lounge. 


S. $. Calawaii most popular cabin liner on the Pacific 
has every stateroom on the outside cool and airy; equipped 
with all conveniences. 


Deck games...dancing...music...and other 
ship entertainment on all three great liners, 


Sail now over the smooth southern route into the flower 
laden land of Hawaii. In early summer every island 
of this magic gtoup offers a riot of color and blossom. 


All-Inclusive Tours 
$278.50 and up 


—covering every ship and shore expense depending on steamship 
and hotel accommodations selected. Three weeks time Los Angeles 
to Hawaii and return, including the 3-day wonder trip from Hono- 
lulu to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


for all information, apply— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CoO. 


730 South Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
505 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
140 So. Dearborn 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
685 Market Street 


mee SAN DIEGO 
1-5 217 E. Broadway 


























Its spring! Come adventuring 


HEN the snows melt on 

the steep little streets in 
Québec, and the south wind 
comes, all full of birds . . . when 
they get out from behind their 
three-foot stone walls to plough 
with oxen on the Isle of Orleans 
... that’s the time for us moderns 
to slip over the border and find 
romance. 

Poor old romance, that we've 
banished from our skyscraper 
world . . . gay young romance 
that comes out of the ground in 
Quebec, and drops from those 
flaring sunset skies . . . romance 
in the old songs, the old laugh- 
ter, the old trails, and young 


Jean Ba’tiste painting his house 


to bring home P’ tite Marie. 
Tall on its crag above the mile- 


wide blue of the St. Lawrence 
towers Chateau Frontenac, that 
steam-heated castle where rooms 
are luxurious, where service is 
swift and silent, and food is 
something to celebrate with 
song! Live there, overlooking a 
hundred-mile sweep of country 
anda17th-century town. Golfand 
motor. Stroll on Dufferin Terrace 
at twilight, when Québec lovers 
listen to the Royal Vingt-deux- 
iéme Regiment band. Hunt for 
Normandy chairsand homespuns. 

Be happy this spring among 
people who still dwell in a to- 
mantic age. Information at 
Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Avenue, at 44th, New York, 405 
Boylston Street, Boston, or Cha- 
teau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 


*May 20-22. Canadian Folk Song and Handicraft Festival. 
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THE WALLS OF CARCASSONNE 








MEDIEVAL FRANCE 


A thousand years of history awaits you at the gangplank 


All the glamour of tradition—of legend—envelops you— 
the moment you board a French Liner. France—me- 
dieval, poetic, and France today —alive and laughing ... 
Tear yourself away from Paris—its gayeties—its bewitch- 
ment—and follow the lovely Loire down to the Chateau 
Country. Picture the exquisite Diane de Poitiers at Che- 
nonceaux—tragic de Guise at Blois. Let your motor dis- 
cover enchanting little nooks—all your own in the finding 
—-some ancient hidden inn that sets you a feast for the 
Gods—a tiny peak-roofed village clinging to the walls of a 
grim old fortress. 





French fine 


; i ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS OR INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY ys 


Enjoy the very spirit of France six days before you had 
expected—on a de luxe French Liner... a weekly express 
service to London and Paris... at Le Havre de Paris—a 
special boat train waits—a swift flight through the quaint 
old towns, the blossoming country of Normandy—three 
hours and you are in Paris...terminus to all the playgrounds 
and capitals of Europe. 

Four One-Class Cabin liners direct to Havre . 
night the Riviera... The New York-Vigo- 
Bordeaux Service, three liners to Southern 
France and Spain. 


- « Over- 
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The Romantic 
Gate to the 


Old World 


The ideal way to the Old World, 
through the natural Gateway of Ancient 
Caledonia—Scotland, land of mists and 
mystery; rugged Highlands in the 
North; romantic Lowlands in the South; 
and all around, Lochs, Rivers and Firths. 


Beautiful Edinburgh; great old 
Castles; thriving Glasgow; the pictur- 
esque Hebrides, snug little Orkneys 
and Shetlands. 


Wallace, Bruce, Queen Mary, 
Bannockburn and Scottish Independence. 
Then gallant Sir Walter, his beautiful 


poems and enchanting novels. 


And such great Salmon in Loch 
Lomond—such thrilling Golf on ancient 
Links. All at this Open Door | 
to Europe. | 

A freshly interesting and a surpris- 
ingly delightful way to travel to any 
part of the Old World. Four new Anchor 
Liners, second to none in equipment, 
solid travel-comfort and high - standard 
service. “These splendid ships are just 
like a friendly club. Moderate cost 
and only seven days from New 
York to Glasgow. See your local 
agent or write to 25 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Aad Line 


















































ships 
TRANSYLVANIA 
CALIFORNIA 
CALEDONIA 
CAMERONIA 
17,000 


_ TONS 2 
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What to see 
in ENGLAND 


You cannot afford to visit Europe without 
a trip to England — where the language is 
yours, where you will understand and be 
understood better than in any other part 
of Europe. 





It is the home of wondrous York—city 
of the famous Minster which this year cele- 
brates its 1,300th anniversary. Not only are 
there noble castles and mighty historical 
ruins, but pleasant modern resorts, situated 
in the finest parts of England’s celebrated 
countryside. 


Then there is Cambridge, Norwich, Lin- 
coln, Durham and other places famous in 
history, romance and legend. Something 
attractively different for every day of your 
trip when you visit England. 





In addition to the ‘Flying Scotsman”, the 
London and North Eastern Railway’s famous 
train between London and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains to all the numer- 
ous points of interest. 


Send for free booklets now. Begin to plan about 
the places you want to see. Write to 


H. J. KETCHAM 
General Agent, London & North Eastern Railway 


311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LONDON &~ 
NORTH EASTERN | 
RAILWAY 
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“CLARK’S 


Famous Cruises! 


AND WESTERN 


NORW AY MEDITERRANEAN 


[3rd Cruise} 


July 2, 1927 
A 52-day cruise on the specially 
chartered Cunard Liner “‘Lancastria” 
leaving New York, July 2, to the 
sunny Mediterranean—visiting its 
lands so replete with history, ro- 
mance and legend, and to Norway, 
the scenic wonderland of the earth. 
Itinerary includes Lisbon (Madrid), 
Spain (Granada), Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, Germany. European stop- 
overs. $600 to $1300, including 
Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


[8th Cruise] 


ROUND THE WORLD 


ss“Caledonia” Jan. 16 from N. Y. 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 
[24th Cruise] 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ss“Transylvania” Jan. 25, 1928 
from New York 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
Proposed 


South Africa Cruise 
Including Ceylon, India and the 
Mediterranean, Jan. 25 
96 days, $750 to $2000 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, New York 


Its safer 
lo travel 




















OUR luggage and 

contents are too 
valuable to expose to 
the unavoidable per- 
ils of travel—of acci- 
dent, fire and theft 
—without protection 
against their loss. 
Cover your personal ef- 
fects against loss and 
damage with North 
America Tourist Baggage 
Insurance. It is inexpen- 
sive, easy to obtain and 
dependable, assuring 
satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 





Ask any North America 
Agent, or send the at- 
tached coupon for full 
information. 




















the 
North America 


“The Oldest 
American Fire 
and Marine In- 
suraneeCompany’? 

Ounded 1792 
a 


way 


Insurance Company ofNorthAmerica | 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.D-5 

















latn all-important 
event after brisk sport 
at Virginia lu (ye 
Sprin gs 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request. 
























Enjoy This 
Summer 


At This Famous Hotel in Hollywood. 


e OME to Hollywood this Summer. Make this 
famous spot your headquarters for a unique 
vacation. 

Stay at the new Hollywood-Plaza Hotel, in 
the heart of Hollywood—25 minutes to the busi- 
ness district of Los Angeles and 25 minutes to 
the beaches. No rain to spoil your fun here. 
The sun shines every day and ocean breezes keep 
you cool. Sleep under blankets every night. This beautiful hotel is completely sug- 
rounded by things to do and see—in Hollywood and Los Angeles. We promise you 
the best vacation you've ever had! 

Send post card today for booklet describing possibilities of a Southern California vaca- 
tion with headquarters in Hollywood. Attractive summer rates, etc. 


Hollywood-Plaza Hotel, 


HOLLYWOOD, 
CALIF. 
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“What You See You Get’”’ 


This Way 


to beautiful 


MOVIE 


of Your Own 


















































SPRING’S awakening invites you 
out of doors to take personal movies 
of your own. Record your sports, 
travels, the family, friends— in pic- 
tures that Jive. Easier than taking 
snapshots. Use Filmo, shown above. 
Hold to the eye and look through 
the spy-glass viewfinder. Then press the button 
and “‘what yousee, you get,” automatically. No 
focusing for distance. No cranking. No tripod 
necessary. Eastman Safety Film (16 m/m)—in 
the yellow box— used in F7/mo camera, obtain- 
able at practically all stores handling cameras 
and supplies. Original film cost covers develop- 
ing and postage to your door. Then show your 
pictures on wall or screen in your home, club or 
anywhere with the Filmo automatic Projector. 
Designed by world’s largest makers of motion 
picture equipment for 20 years. Features of 
distinct superiority such as variable speed, inter- 
changeable lenses, s-l-o-w motion mechanism, ~ 
spy-glass viewfinder interestingly discussed in 
Filmo booklet, ‘What You See, You Get.” 
Mail coupon for it. Double your summer’s 
enjoyment. 





TheBELL.& HOWELLAutomatic 


os FREE 
f & ~y BOOK 
Qf" LATO 
‘ ) 


"Mail Thisto ‘| 
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Mail This to 


BELL & HOWELL CO. | 
1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your Filmo book,‘‘ What You See, You | 
Get’’ containing complete information on per- 
sonal movies. 


Name. 





Address - 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








SCOVILLE SCH©OL| 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- 
tional Opportunities. Address 
MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 

1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale 
—ten-miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
[a Horseback riding afeature. Bkit. 

WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 








GUY M 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 





OW AND H EYWOOT) 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough college preparation. General and Post 
Graduate courses. 
girls. Sixty-first year. Catalogue on Request. 

Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


Separate cottages for younger 





THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. “Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, ‘Milford, Conn. 





GLEN EDEN THE SCHOOL 


BEAUTIFUL 
Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


For high-school girls or graduates. Superb equipment ; 
12 acres; select patronage; social culture; athletics. 


All studies. 18th year. For catalogue address 
Headmistress of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


A NATIONALLY patronized 
2-year Jun- 


school for girls. 
ior College and 4-year Pre- 


paratory Courses. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Work. J. E 
Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., 
Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


or Seminary 






oN For Girls 
Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city and 
3} country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
#7 and High School forms. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


i. Box F,Oakcrest, Washington,D.C 


PENN HALL 





For girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. For 
catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head ter, 
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CONDITIONS 


EW disappointments in life are keener than that felt 
by a boy—or a girl—who flunks out the last year in 
prep school and fails to enter college with the rest of the 


The feeling of being always a little behind, absorbed at 
an impressionable age, may become a habit of thought 
which all through life will keep him from using his ener- 


Don’t risk it. Summer schools remove conditions. 


If you don’t know about these schools, write to us. 
Tell us what your problem is and we shall be glad 
to help you. Of course there is no obligation. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1932 Graybar Building, festa Avenue at 43rd Street, New York 


HOUSE & GARDEN 








GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP FENIMORE 


LAKE OTSEGO, Cooperstown, Ny. 
A small exclusive riding cay, 
for " 6 to 12. r 


Clifford A. B 
114" East 22nd Ste “Net 


Also Com panion Camp for Boys 


THE VALLEY RANCH 


=, 


LAZY UO 
Home Camp fy Camp * 


THE CORNUCOPIA fom com 


31 Miles from New York City. Dail 

sports. Horseback riding, arts and pag ma 
interests, dancing. Picnics, excursions, 9 
trips. Nine weeks—July and August $270, 
Edward F. Bigelow, ArcAdiA. Sound Beach, Conn, 











Horseback Tri 
for Young Ladies 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
Big Game Country. Christian. Frere 
6th —— Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 

Valley Ranch Eastern Oftice, 
70 East 45th St., New w Toe 








BOYS’ CAMPS 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 














___| MARYMOUNT |_ 





SCHOOL | 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
of Mary. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
COURSES: Two-Year Pre-Academic, Academic, 
Two-Year Finishing. 

Separate buildings for each department. 
Chaperonage to Concerts, Opera, Art Galleries 
and Museums. 

Branches: 











1023 Fifth Ave., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE F. 
ADDRESS THE REVEREND MOTHER, 5 A N. Y. 


COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on- xe New York. 
Four Years of Colleg 
Chartered by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York with power to confer 


degrees. 

Secretarial, Domestic Science and Cultural 
Courses. 

Music, Art, Elocution. 


Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Outdoor Sports 
and Riding for all Departments. 
_ sur-Seine, Paris 














¥VUSIC : DANCING, 
DRAMATIC ART, 
LANGUAGES, 
LITERATURE, 
FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


KING-SMITH 


of Washington; 
foreign travel. 


Mr. & Mrs. Aucust Krxc-Situ, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 


STUDIO-SCHOOL 
of Washington and Paris 


A Residential School ForYoung Women, offering unique 
and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or professional study 
and personality development, in an atmosphere that is both 
artistic and stimulating. Any art, academic or college work 
arranged that student desires. 
according to amount of work taken. Unusual social advantages 
week of opera in New York; preparation for 


All subjects elective. Tuition 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 
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SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 


CAMP FENIMORE 


LAKE OTSEGO, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
A_ small —a riding camp 
for boys, 6 to 12 

Mrs. Clifford A. Braider 
114 East 22nd St., New York 


Also Companion Camp for Girls 


The Valley Ranch Horta hp J» 


Hike Yellowstone Park, seine p= 


Big Game Country. Christian. Limited, 
tazyY ud 
in nearby 


17th Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, 

Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 

70 East 45th St., New York 

SAUGATUCK (£77) 

Sonnylanc) Connecticut 
Fifty acres of woodland fifty miles from New York 
City. Camp life; nome care. Freedom from un- 
necessary routine. Excellent meals. Boating, bathing. 
M. E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th Street, New York 
City. After May 1st, R.F.D. 12, Westport, Com 


HEN WRITING to Schools or camps listed 
in these pages, identify yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
Dewitt 


Clinton Hebb erd Achoot 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
JounB.HEBBERD,A.M.,COTTON St., NEWTON,MASs. 


ROX BURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. 
Preparation. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Mount 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn 


DWIGHT 28% 


ARK AVE 
see in 
College and Regents, West Point and Annapolis. 
54th year. Makes a study of the individual student. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Valley Ranch School V#!"*,,,4un'™# 























~ TONE 


athletic 








CHATEAU vz BURES— 


~ Science 
fields. 
farm on premises. 
examinations under competent experts. 


(a School for Boys ) 


buildings, central heating, 

laboratory, Manual training. Extensive 
Milk, eggs, and vegetables from our 
Preparation for American University 


modern plumbing. 


Prospectus on application to Headmaster 











Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 

year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 

50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1227, St. Mo. 








Charles, 
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SCHOOL ABROAD—Girls 


SCHOOL ABROAD—Art 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School training 
combined with supervised Western 

Ranch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 

| Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 


PAR VILLENNES ( Seine-et-Oise) FRANCE 


LAZY uv D Office, 70 East 45th St., New York 


CHILDREN 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative atin 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bu 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

















Winter 


in Africa 


Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. 
Apply for Booklet to Mme. Etienne, 57 Av. Victor 
Hugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France or to Mrs. Th. Eliot, 


44 W, 10th St., New York City. References exchanged, 





Do you want a school for your daughter where 
she will be properly prepared to enter college? 
There are excellent schools of this type all 


over the country—just write the 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
















Poche ATELIERS of the N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED = 
FRANK ALVAH Parsons, Pres. Wm. M. Ono, V.- Pre: 
Professional Training—Interior Architecture “& 

Decoration, Costume & Stage 
Mtns cates J " ti §=Design, Decorative Illustration, 
ler ey © etc. VISITORS WELCOME. Circulars. 
POOH 








‘ GeOrges Lepape, Pierre Brissaud, 

André Marty and 20 others. 

9 Place des Vosges, Paris, 
2239 Broadway, New York 


or 













VARICK SCHOOL 


t 
For the Individual Child. Happy Adiustmen 
and Development. Limited to eight children; 
resident girls. Country in summer. uJ 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, ®. “ 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


Separate Schools 
rt Exceptional Children Three LITTLE FOLKS 


_ 15 to Sept. 15 
Box 180, Langhorne, 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 











Camp with tutoring, 
Booklet 


Pa. 
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FINE ARTS | DRAMATICS 
ania nn nn anneesenansees seen seek se cesecseaaaaned| 
Summer Term—z28th year 
The | MERICAN ACADEMY 
Di 
ART STUDENTS] QB OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
LEAGUE Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
; — 4 sau ” |For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
Classes in Life Drawing, Antique |}! Dramatic Art and Expression 
ete Drawing, Portrait and Still Life Fifth Season of Six Weeks’ 
cen Painting, Composition, Illus) || TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE | 
a tration, Etching and Wood-Block In Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Bit sg Color Printing. Advanced Expressional Technique 
CTORS BEGINS JULY 11th 
— Fd oe — te Y P. R. Neilson Next regular Term starts October 26th : 
[ORE mg ag rl Nicolaides ‘Sees Boss Extension Dramatic ee with 
m,N : COLUMBIA 
apis a laa Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
; 915 W. 57th St. New York Room 262-E, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
‘aider [AIVUCTU VEU CTU USC UVTI TTT errr TTT T Terr 
lew York - —= 
Is UMMER SESSION OF THE Seen \\ SCHOOLS heat re 
tt» | |OCALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF Nis OF THE 
pecag FINE ARTS‘SAN FRANCISCO wy ACTING. DANCING. SINGING 
Limited Affiliated with the University of California ——. Comedy, rwmoetey Limber- 
d ing a sing. atre 2 - 
- Jue 20th to JuLr soth DIRECTORS: ies Mh ing Be ee 
ork Special courses in fine and applied arts. Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 
a Waite for catalogue NT 
7 ‘i Lee F. Ranpotru, Director dag Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- | 
alt water — He doa taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
— J.4, Shubert trving for booklet how Ateiene. Star 
wvernight FINE & APPLIED ARTS - C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 83th St. N.Y.C 
h, Conn, - pia ga 








— School of the Theatre 
KIMON NICOLAIDES and LELAND _ iii crais “oirectar 
THOMAS FURLONG - Tt nd tne atl 

— CLASSES IN COSTUME ILLUSTRATION POWERS™:.?".: aeadunted. 
' POSTER & LIFE DRAWING School of the Spoken Word. Vocational courses. 


tus Enroll at any time. | Catalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, : 
1 Washington Square North, New York City, N.Y. atalog. The Dean, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS]|Edith Coburn Noyes School 
AND CRAFTS, INC. 

















N exclusive hotel for appreciative 
cr ow people .. . the perfect summer 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 


4 
% 
of Catalog. Illustrated folder on request Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped _ Little 

































































‘as i ine B. Child, Di ; : i : pe : es ue ae 
? Roem 408, 349 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. || pri Stmphory Gaumbere Baten Mace Prine! Murray Bay hav pene of —— a 
«Tr . . set in the heart of quaint French- 
io APPLIED ARTS TECHNIQUE of Murray Bay iseleven Canada. Such is the Manoir Riche- 
Finite, GESTURE AND PANTOMIME hours by motor from lieu, hub of Murray Bay, Canada’s 
Bryan, Viola Zacharie Studios Montreal; four from Eble : ay Day, é as 
~4 PREPARE FOR AN 66 Fifth Avenue, New York Quebec; tee sae most distinguished holiday resort. 
earby } CAREER: DANCING nificent —— Come to the Manoir Richelieu this 
Ta highways throug summer. Enjoy its matchless hospi | 
om un the most picturesque Sis 4 fai : ise : 
bathing i aie allie oa ee part of old French- tality; its select atmosphere; its mani-_ | 

7 ie on a school opera ut - ee : 
"on sea department of « large ect oxpent- ~~ BEAUCAIRE Canada, or reached fold attractions. Golf on its beautiful 
; ization, who have actually produced by Canada Steam- 18-hole course in the midst of the | 

s listed over a quarter million drawings for a Wee te q — | 
we tits tained the “Meyer Both, Way Unrivaled Teacher of Sac world’s oldest mountains. Saddle | 
aa am as high as $10,000 per. year. SPANISH DANCING erage geo —— —_ _ | 

illustrated book telling of our suc- AND nis, Dillards, dancing and the old: 
7 3 cessful students. CASTANET PLAYING world interest of Murray Bay itself, | 
Bes | MEYER BOTH COMPANY lend spice to every moment. 
Sehoe Michigan Ave.at 20th St. Dept. 48 Chicago, Ill. aitas Catalogue ““F” And the air! A joyous mixture of sea | 
a Mass BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION || 855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Circie 2939 and pine—bracing, healthful, exhila- | 
Bisecr > 2 Correspondence Courses é 

Course A—Professional Training Courses. 











rating. Hay-Fever and Malaria are | 
unknown at Murray Bay, glorious 


id Curve B—Domestic Course—How to Plan YourrOm| ROSETTA O’NE ILL 
ouse. 
health is the watchword in this, the 


Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. 0. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. DANCING 












































Classic—N ational—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room ‘ - 9 
sfoet **To Miss O’ Neill I owe my success.”’ , Newport of Canada Average mean 
— Mrs. Vernon Castle ) = 
é 746 Madison Ave., N. ¥. Phone Rhinelander 6770 temperature 67°. 
OOL A school of practical instruction by professional 
RK AVE attist-designers. Cultural and technical training. a O E D A N I E > S ¢ 
5-39 Sts Opportunity for men and women graduates. Catalog. \ The Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. owns and 
Ludwig V. Frank, 73 Newbury St., Boston SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
napolis, : . ” : Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00, Stretch- \ oe ae 7 operates the St. Lawrence River Route—‘Niagara 
student. ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Black-Bottom, “Aa z . > 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION Tap (Clogging), Ballet and , Acrobatic | Dancing. : Co \. totheSea™. Northern Navigation Division—Great 
5 o N. « «. an 542 ; ; 
yonieg aan Lakes Service. Hotels—Manoir Richelieu and 
CHIALIF scicctvoancinc ees 
Ea otel Tadousac on the Lower St. Lawrence. 
training 
ciaz | |POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL SCHOOL DANCING 
simited. o sical Education for women " , ~thdibe- saeaer 
Eastern cng : J “Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ H : 
w York year. 3 year regular course. Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. otels open June 25th. Write early for 
— One year special in medical gymnastics || 163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY unk ereatnune tande ioe 
we Suedish massage. Playground work. be West 42nd St., New York, or J 7 
ee sive summer courses and camp. Dor- ye Age RC Pe 
— mitories. Apply to Pecan pana ARTHUR MURRAY | <4 Wy XS Evans, Manager of Hotels, 9 Victoria 
Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ee ee oe Sancenities, <a === Square, Montreal, Canada, until May 
9 = . Spec s s om dancing, \ i i i 
IF aes pace —s by a sd of wonderful teach: So gga ie Gane wee Sree: | 
‘ ant further information about f th ers. ates reduced this month. : 
yo Schools listed on these pages, or about any other 7 E. 48rd St., N. ¥., Vanderbilt 1773. 





or camp, write to us. 


ime Vanity Pad ~~, Educational ——. — } A N S I N O 


ogue 
N 2 Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave., at 4 t. STUDIO PAN 
New York, N. Y. - oe. OF D CING 



































_—— =_—_ Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
— Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 
STAMMERING 
tment 
laren: B - SECRETARIAL 
| | DOSue Institute _ 
VOL af the correction of stammering and stuttering. OLD COLO SCHOOL 
” Schools inded 1901, Catalog and book, “Stammering Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women. 
Br ts cause and eure,” : One year Course. Resident and day pupils. 
Fob Request, Address ta re without charge on Florence B. La Moreaux, A.B., 
oe We.. 147 N. Tinste Serer ee atten, eeu Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals 
‘one » Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. | 315-317 Beacon Street Bosten, Mass. 











HARTMANN TRUNKS 


th Year of B wilding Qualit 


= 










The International ; 








«.. B ~ ae 
The same Hartmann trunks you inspect at your 4 
local dealers are on sale all over the world. 
You'll find them in use in every country on agp 
the globe—on the ships—by rail— motor and ? LONDON 










camel back — Hartmanns are everywhere. 


The fiftieth year of Hartmann finds it the 
one truly international trunk — % 


The style — the appearance of the trunk — 
is correct everywhere and anywhere. 


And the garment-carrying convenience — 
the wear and tear-proof construction — meet 
every conceivable travel condition with 
ease and satisfaction. 








* ~ft * 
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Truly, the name Hartmann on a trunk is 
justification for its purchase and insurance 
of satisfaction at one and the same time. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wis. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


SYONEY 












NOTE: The Hartmann line, on display 
at local, authorized Hartmann dealers, 
includes the trunk you want, at the 
price you want to pay—$39.50 to $350. 4 


= io = — 


BUENOS AIRES 
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© 1927, by Hartmann Trunk Co, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








BE SURE THE RED >< N's ON THE TRUNK You BUY 
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( In a comparatively short time the Lincoln 
has won the decided favor of the most criti- 
cal motor car buyers in America——-those to 
whom price is of secondary consideration. 
(| This preference has increased steadily from 
the very date when it became a product of 
the Ford Motor Company — with the 











resources of the Ford organization available 
for its development. One substantial 
reason for the Lincoln’s increasing popular- 
ity is the fact that there are no yearly or 
periodic models, while all improvements are 
made with the thought of having them 
adaptable to cars in service. 


A six-brake system is now standard on Lincoln cars 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 

















cy OUTH, romance and the lore of life. 
Adventure glowing in the setting sun. Going 
changing —- moving. The lure of mystic 
mountains —endless plains and golden days 


to come. Going somewhere— going happily. 


The Little “Tom boy by 


JORDAN 
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ERE is the first modern Sink that is low 
H enough to go under a big, cheerful win- 
dow—that has the deeper Sink compartment to 
protect your dress from over-the-rim splashes — 
that has the deeper front to give the smart, low 
line — that has the beautiful “Standard” Acid 
Resisting Enamel that stays smooth and glossy. 


This exclusive “Standard” Enamel cannot be 
harmed by such fruit and vegetable acids as lem- 
on and tomato juice, by the minerals in water, 
the ingredients in cleansers. It is harder and 
more durable than any other Sink Enamel. It 
saves scouring and makes it easy to keep your 
Sink spotlessly clean. 


Besides the new design features and the 
“Standard” Acid Resisting Enamel, this Sink has 
the graceful new Faucet in the Swinging-Spout 
style, with a full thirteen inches of working space 
beneath. There is, also, a directly attached Gar- 


66 





























INCH INCH The beautifully proportioned, deeper, 
INCH DEEP DEEP more massive front makes this Sink 
vaste SINK FRONT as attractive in appearance as it is 


convenient to use. 
Low enough to go under lower windows —deep enough to 

prevent over-the-rim splashes —smarter in line—the newest 

“Standard” Sink offers advantages you have always longed 

For but have never had before. 


6 | hese three etghts mile new sink history 


Standard” Sinks are made with the “standard” Acid Resisting 
Enamel that fruit and vegetable acids cannot roughen or discolor 


bage Container of Vitreous China containing a 
covered aluminum receptacle—easy to remove 
and empty. The Swinging-Spout Faucet has the 
exclusive Chromard finish that will not tarnish 
or corrode and is proof against common acids. 


A range of styles to choose from. You may have 
this new Sink in three styles and seven sizes in 
both single and double drainboard models. On 
the right end of each the trademark “Standard” will 
be seen clearly impressed into the enamel. 





Even lemon juice does not harm 
“Standard” Acid Resisting Enamel. On display near you. These newest Sinks are on 
display in “Standard” Showrooms in more than 
fifty cities. One is near you—and you are wel- 
J come asa visitor. Seeaddress.in telephone book. 


| Write for booklet. It tells the complete story of 
the newest ‘Standard’ Sinks. Send today for a 
copy. 























Directly Attached 
Garbage Container 


tandard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


New Faucet with 


Chromard Finish Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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“|veat Mother 


da like a Sweetheart 


Give her W™ Sampler 


The charm and traditions of the Sampler make it the most significant 
and expressive gift for Mother’s Day. Its variety adapts it to the infinite 
variety of mothers. Its sweetness amd purity are symbolic. It gathers | 
goodness from the ends of the earth and its goodness is genuine. Every | 
mother responds to the sentiment expressed in Whitman’s Sampler. 


For those who wish it, the Sampler is covered with a special wrap for | 
Mother’s Day—a cross-stitch design with Lincoln’s famous tribute to his} 
mother. All Whitman agencies take care of mailing and advance orders 
as well as your current needs of all Whitman packages. Look for the | | 














1 





Whitman sign on the leading drug store nearby. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN ©& SON, Inc., Philadelphia ie 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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A Portrait Page of Some of Our Illustrious Alumni 


ELINOR WYLIE 
Her imaginative prose and sen- 
sitive verse have won for Mrs. 
William Rose Benet ... for it 


A Group 
Who Have Now Stepped to 


is, indeed, she! .. 


. an eminent 


place among women of letters 








MURAY 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 


As dramatic critic of Life and con- 
tributor to many magazines, this 
young man brings to every topic 
sane judgement, gay humour and an 
unfailing and charming good taste 





FRANK TUTTLE 


An early apprenticeship in Yale 
dramatics, followed by acting and 
coaching for the Amateur Comedy 
Club, have led this talented youth 
into the field of motion-picture 
direction. If you like both sense 
and humour with your movies, 
watch carefully for the magical 
words, “A Frank Tuttle Production” 


of Famous 





PiRIE MACOONALO 


GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


And here we see Dr. Walter Traprock, 
who claims to be our oldest living grad- 
uate. “Fifty years in the wood,” says 
the Doctor, “and still going strong” 





Graduates 


Success 










gP" GOLDBERG 
Seay, er a 
a et eal 


DOROTHY PARKER 
This gifted girl-graduate has 
coined her fortune by making 
skilful mock of the dreadful de- 
tails of lovesickness with a 
telling and yet graceful irony 





GOLDBERG 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


Besides being Editor of Life and 
cinema critic extraordinary, “Long 
Bob” has recently won fresh laurels 
as the author of that very gay and 
dashing comedy, The Road to Rome 


NOTE 
Glance through this Gallery of Grads, 
whom we delight to honour. Note their 
affluent expressions and consider how 
they have won their way to Fame and 
Fortune ... for of course they are all 
fabulously rich. Is not the deduction 
obvious? Is it not plain that the one 
sure stepping stone to literary, artistic 
and financial success is... first to hold 
down the job of an assistant editor of 

VANITY FAIR 
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PORTRAIT OF J. HAROLD MURRAY 
OF ZI1EGFELOS "RIO RITA’ 


Toe DOBBS AR/V/ARA ts THE FORWARD-LOOKING HAT 


FOR THE BALMY SPRING DAYS WITH A TOUCH OF WARMTH IN 

THE BREEZE. IT IS LIGHT IN WEIGHT, BRILLIANT IN ITS 

COLORINGS AND GRACEFUL IN ITS LINES. THE ENGLISH-CUT 
EDGE IS ACCENTED BY THE NEAT BINDING. 


D O B B S «@ Co -2 6/8, 620 ano 324 Fifth Ae. 285 Madison Ave. New York 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Cover Design—By Fish 
In and About the Theatre 


Margalo Gillmore—Photograph. . . . Sl 
Characters in the Coming Aeschylus Revival 
in Greece—Photographs . . . . . 53 


Critic Tells All—By Heywood Broun . . 62 
Illuminating the Wide Open Spaces—Pho- 


tographs .. 65 
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35 cents a copy 


Why I Like America—By E. E. Cummings 
No Disputing About Reasons—By Aldous 
Huxley 
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Bottled—By Helene Johnson. . . . 
It’s Been So Long—By Helen Choate . 
Literary Hors D’ Oeuvres 


Seimming for Ladies—By Corey Ford : 

The Taupe Year—1920—By Ogden Nesh . 
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By Deems Taylor . ; 

The Masher—By Michel C ncidhan : 

Lhe Department of Scandal—By Feren: 
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Satirical Sketches 


The Circus—By Covarrubias , 
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The Ultimate Horror in Questionnaires— 
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The Mysterious Murder of Cécile Com- 
bettes—By Edmund Pearson ‘ 

Ringers of the Ring—By Jim Tully . . 
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“The Ace of Cads 


A Modern Casanova, Regularly Frustrated in 


HREWD, debonair, brittle; Adolphe Menjou, 

villain, combines all the superficial graces. 
“middle-class America’s idea of a Parisian gentleman”. But Menjou walks 
through it all unflurried. Ironically enough, Charles Spencer Chaplin’s film The 
Woman of Paris made Menjou world famed as the Gentleman of Paris. Young 
ladies in remote villages have long sensed imaginary pages of romance before 
his screen image. But the blasé fellow is unconcerned. Let others make bom- 
bastic love to insipid young ladies—he will ever be the master of such tawdry 


the screen’s most successful 
The cynics have called him 
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”"—Adolphe Menjou 


His Screen Amours, to Keep the Films Morai 


things as human emotions. As an actor, Menjou dismisses murder with the 4 
of an eyebrow—marriage with a shrug of the shoulders, and passion with a “4 
of his well-clipped mustachio. He strolls casually over the graves of agree 
while he flicks a dainty kerchief in the face of all obstacles. He plays his a 
of veneered sophistication superbly. Menjou represents, in the films, that w ra 
will be left of the world when the dilettantes rule it. He enacts consistently e 

gracious, the charming, and the elusive man-of-the-world, yet his audiences aa 
see him as the most unscrupulous of villains. Such is the irony of the public tas 
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Educating an Author 
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Some Highly Valuable Hints tor Those AfHicted With the Guilty Urge to Write 


HIS is a subject on which I have long 

wanted to write. With what eagerness I 

set about my task. Writing of authorship 
will of course enable me to write of authors, 
and I think authors are such wonderful beings. 
[am one myself. People who do not know 
authors personally, never realize what charm- 
ing, highly cultured people they are. Years ago, 
when | was myself not an author, I used to go 
jato restaurants where authors sat. There they 
were—perhaps four or five of them—sitting at 
a table. Almost without exception their heads 
were beautifully shaped. I always thought they 
had such expressive hands. Of course, I could 
not hear their conversation although occasion- 
ally, even in those days, I did venture to walk 
past such a table. I pretended to be looking for 
my hat. Sometimes I caught a word or two. 
What golden words! 

Before I myself became an author, I used to 
go about thinking that my desire to see my name 
on the printed page was peculiar to myself. I 
never dreamed anyone else had it. In those days 
I had many thoughts and impulses I was very 
sure Were peculiar to myself. 





OR example, let us suppose that I am walk- 

ing in the street. There is a tall and very 
beautiful building, by a bridge. I may have 
pased the bridge dozens of times before, but 
on the particular occasion of which I am now 
thinking, something led me to look closely at 
it. Perhaps the sun was just going down in a 
mass of gray smoke behind the building. Until 
that moment I had always thought of it as being 
white. Suddenly it became rosy red, it became 
blue, it became purple. 

I had discovered that the building was beau- 
tiful and was very sure that of all the thou- 
sands of people who passed it daily, I was the 
only one who ever had made the discovery. I 
looked about me resentfully. It was evening 
and people were going home to dine. Men were 
driving trucks, They were hurrying to catch 
street-cars, What stupid men, I thought. 

You will understand that all this occurred 
before I became an author and began to associ- 
ate with other authors, Sometimes, nowadays, 
when I am in France, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans or England, people ask me if we have 
uch a thing as an American culture. “To be 
‘ure we have,” I cry joyously. “Look at the 
number of authors we have.” 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Often scems to me_ that 
everyone in America is at the business of 
becoming an author. My son of nineteen, 
who is in another city, has just written me a 
letter. He tells me that he has written a play. 
What a warm feeling I have inside myself. 
“Another author,” I say to myself. “Slowly but 
surely America is coming into its own, Cul- 
ture is growing here like mushrooms.” 

I have another son of seventeen. He goes 
into a room and closes a door. I go trembling 
along the hallway. “Er tu, Brute,” 1 say to 
myself. “It is as 1 hoped. He is at a desk. His 
brows are wrinkled. He is composing some- 
thing.” 

My dog, when he smells a book or a bottle 
of ink, wags his tail with joy. How often 
nowadays [| think of the beautiful lines of 
Julia Moore, Michigan’s sweetest singer: 


nowadays it 


“Tt is my joy to compose and put cords 
into rhyme 

And the success of my first book is this 
little notebook of mine.” 


I remember once going to a dinner given by 
authors for authors. It was in the city of 
Chicago. Mr. John Drinkwater, Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis and myself were the guests of honor. 

Voila-—as we say in French—here we were. 
In the room, besides the three immortals, were 
some two or three hundred others—all authors. 


T IS so wherever I go, I have recently come 

to Europe—to Paris to be exact. I came on 
a ship. I do not come to Europe often, as I 
do not often have the price of the passage. 
However that has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. That is not what I intended to tell you. 
Before I sailed, I met another author on the 
street. He also was bound for Europe. Will I 
be betraying a secret if I tell you that authors 
in general, while they love other authors in the 
mass, as one loves his native country, do not 
often love other authors as individuals? 

But you see how it is. They are often to- 
gether. It is because of culture. Everyone wants 
culture and where else is one to get it? You 
see, I do not mean to suggest that we authors do 
not have, in our hearts, a deep sympathy and 
even tenderness for each other. If you are an 
author there is something within you that im- 
pels you to be: talking always in a very cul- 


tural way, that is to say, about books, painting 
and sculpture, and of authorship. You sce | 
am doing it now. I cannot help it. 

And while I am on the subject, there is 
something else I might say. We authors are all 
very sensitive and the sensitive are cursed with 
a thing called self-consciousness. “I am a 
writer. Am I also an artist?” we are always 
saying to ourselves, 

It is a dreadful question and it is always 
popping up. What we authors do is to reassure 
each other. Sometimes I am afraid that cor- 
ruption is creeping in among us. We do love 
flattery. I tell you this by way of confession. 
Ordinary people, you see, will not give us 
flattery enough, but we authors understand, 
each of us, the need of the other for flattery. 
Ordinary people, I suppose, have their own 
business to which they must attend. They have 
to go to a store; they have to catch a train. 
When they see one of us on the street they 
do not have time to notice the shape of our 
heads and the delicate lines of our faces. I 
do not blame ordinary people for this, 1 am 
just stating it as a fact. 


HE unfortunate part of it is that we 

authors have too much flattering to do. It 
is all very nice and comfortable when the 
other fellow is piling it on for me, but when 
it comes my turn—what a bore! 

However, as I started to say, when I was 
in New York and about to take a ship, I met 
another author on the street. He was about 
to take another ship. Naturally we both ex- 
pressed great regret that we were not going on 
the same boat. “My dear fellow, you must get 
your passage changed. We must by all means be 
together.” “No, you do it. You go on my ship.” 

A moment of self-sacrifice did come to one 
of us at the last. I think it was the other 
fellow. He said something that I am sure he 
did not mean. Now that I think of it 1 am 
quite sure that he was only being literary. 

“Oh, Hell, man; I want to be the only 
author on my ship. You go to the devil.” 

On the boat I did take, there were six 
other authors) How many he found ‘on his 
ship I do not know. I hope he found at least 
fifty. On my ship no one paid any attention to 
me. I never had such an uncultural time. 

One good thing about constantly meeting 
other authors is that your mind is kept con- 
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tinually on the alert. If you do not say nice 
things to your fellow author when you meet 
him, how are you to expect him to say nice 
things to yout It is a test of the mind. It keeps 
you on the alert. You have to be always think- 
ing up new things to say. My dear, my dear, 
I grow so tired of it sometimes. 

Ships loaded with authors, Authors walk- 
ing everywhere in the street. There is that 
train you see over there in the distance. Look; 
it is just passing between those two hills. For- 
merly, trains running from town to town in 
America were loaded with travelling men go- 
ing from place to place to sell goods. Now the 
trains are loaded with authors going from place 
to place to give lectures. 


merly knew, were terribly uncultural, bui 
they were gay dogs. I used to be one myself. In 
those days when I started on a journey, I went 
at once into the smoking car and found an- 
other of my kind. 

We began to tell stories. “Have you heard 
the one about the mule and the miner?” 

“My father used to tell me that one, but 
here is one that is brand new.” 

The travelling men with whom I associated 
during the darker period of my life threw their 
storics about with reckless abandon, but we 
authors do not do that. We have to save our 
stories. My God! Do we not live by them? 

Writers, when together, usually speak to 
each other on the subjects of “form” and 
“style”. It is a much higher type of conversation. 

But I was about to say something of the 
dinner given in Chicago for the three notable 
writers—that is to say, for Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
Mr. John Drinkwater—who is English—and 
myself. 

You will perhaps also notice that in speak- 
ing of these three notable writers, I have 
put myself last. 1 have done that hoping that 
if either of these two men have occasion at 
some time in the future to speak in public of 
other writers they will put my name in and 
will put it first. What 1 wish to convey to 
you, the reader, is that I am a very subtle man. 
Everything I do and say has a purpose. 


Tres travelling men, some of whom I for- 


O return again to the dinner. (It may 

really have been a fifty-cent luncheon.) 
There we were—we three notable ones—sitting 
at a table at the head of the room and naturally, 
under the circumstances, looking as important 
as we could. I have to confess that Mr. Drink- 
water—being English—succeeded better than 
Mr. Lewis and myself. Whatever else you may 
say of present day Englishmen, who are 
authors, this you must say: ““They do succeed in 
looking more like authors than we Americans 
can. It is something we must learn.” 

There we were, I say, and there in the room 
were the three or four hundred other authors. 
Having adjusted myself as best I could, that 
is to say, having made myself sit in a chair 
and compose my face and head as I thought 
the face and head of an author should be com- 
posed, taking Mr. Drinkwater and not Mr. 
Lewis as my model, I looked about me. 

There before me in the room sat the five or 
six hundred other authors. I had at that time 
lived in Chicago for a long time but had not 
known how much we had advanced. 

In a far corner of the room sat two little old 
ladies. At first I could hardly believe what my 


eyes were telling me. They were by way of 
being aunts of mine—two very respectable and 
charming little old women. 

Well, now I do not propose to take their 
authorship on my head, and after all they were 
my aunts dy marriage. At first I did not be- 
lieve they were authors. “How delightful,” I 
thought. “They have in some way managed to 
get in here in order to pay respect to me.” 

The thought quite warmed my heart. To 
be sure, had they wanted to pay me honour 
they could have met me at any time by simply 
inviting me to dinner. Once of them at least was 
a very good cook. 

They had, however, come into this public 
place to do me public honour. I thought it very 
sweet of them and as soon as the luncheon, the 
necessary speeches and so forth were at an end, 
I went to them, pressing my way through the 
throng, that is to say, through the six or seven 
hundred other authors in the room. 

There they were, being very modest, it is 
true, quite pressed against the wall by the mass 
of authors, in fact, but each held a book in her 
hand, and each was the author of the book. 

It is all quite true. The impulse toward 
authorship has in America become something 
national. It is all very encouraging to one who 
has at heart the cultural advancement of his 
native land. 


UT I'am presumed to be speaking here of 


the education of authors. What everyone 


in America wants to be, | am presumed to be 
telling them how to be. Ye Gods, Mr. Editor, 
would it not be better for me to attempt tell- 
ing these people how to escape being an author. 

No. Well, I see your point. You are after 
circulation. If I could really tell people how 
to do it and do it quickly, your circulation, you 
think, would go up by leaps and bounds. 

Very well, then, I will tell them. If any of 
your readers really wish to be authors and want 
to know how to succeed, I will tell them how 
to do it. 

In the first place, and as I am addressing an 
American’ audience there is one thing I must 
tell you which will shock you a little. If you 
really want to succeed as an author in America, 
you should be born an Englishman. Very likely 
you were born poor. It may even be that your 
own people did not have many opportunities to 
associate with cultural people. It may even be 
that you are a clerk in a shoe store. 

How are you to know about that great world 
of which you must necessarily write—if you 
are to succeed as an author? —That is to say, of 
the great world of Fashion! 

It may seem to you a very hopeless prospect, 
but I am come to tell you there is hope for 
you. 

There you are, confined all day in the shoe 
store, and at night I dare say you are compelled 
to associate with other shoe clerks and people 
of that class. 

Of course you find them of a very low 
class. Hardly any of them have any vocabulary 
to speak of at all. And you must have a simply 
huge vocabulary if you are to succeed as a 
writer. In particular you must have ready at 
hand to drop here and there in your prose, a 
lot of very hard words. 

Well, my dear man, I have promised to tell 
you how to succeed as an author in spite of 
these handicaps, and I will do it. You can read, 
of course, and that is what you must do. As 
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soon as possible you must cut yourself off, 
much as you can, from the life immediate 
about you and sink yourself into the life ¢ of 
books. It would be a good thing for you if you 
could read, all you can get hold of, of the 
books of Mr.... 

There, I was about to give yéu the name of 
a very successful American author who ha ,; 
beautiful vocabulary, but I will not do it, g 
few of my fellow authors ever boost me. Why 
should I do it for them? 

And anyway, what I wanted to say was th, 
being a shoe clerk and being cut off as you gy 
from real life, you must go to books. Very fey 
clerks are fortunate enough to work in stor 
where aristccrats or millionaires come to by; 
their shoes and these are the people you mug 
in the end know most about. 

Oh, the conversation of English aristocray 
and American millionaires! It is wonderful t 
hear. 

And what lives these people live. We ough: 
to be very grateful to our popular authors who 
have given us such exact and glowing pictures 
of these men and women into whose presence 
we cannot go, and who, in doing so, have be. 
sprinkled their books with such marvelous 
words, 

Well, there you are, you sce. I have really 
told you all I know of authorship. I have told 
you how to do it. If you are to succeed as an 
author in America all you have to do is to 
read the books of successful authors, It is really 
very simple. When you hear that a book isa 
best seller, run and get it. You will rarely be 
disappointed. Out of every book you will get 
something that will help you on your way. 

I might, to be sure, be very old-fashioned 
and tell you to write, as simply and clearly a 
you can, of the life immediately about you. 
But that would be a betrayal. In the first place, 
who cares for such writing? And in the second 
place who cares for such lives? 


AKE your own life, for example. Is it not 
a terrible thing? There, I knew it wa, 
And so is mine. 

The lives of these other people, that is to 
say, of the people of the great world, the lives 
of millionaires and movie stars, to say nothing 
of the aristocracy of England, with which our 
best books are filled, are of course far beyond 
our own poor lives. You and I cannot live such 
lives. It is simply impossible. 

We can, however, acquire some little edu- 
cation as we go along. We can increase and en- 
large our vocabulary. It may be that if you 
will do as I suggest—and I think I may promise 
you success if you do—and do it seriously and 
for a long time, you will, no doubt, learn many 
words you cannot pronounce. But when you 
have succeeded and can associate. more with 
other authors you will hear some of them pro- 
nounce these words and can see how it is done. 
It is like going to a grand dinner where, if 
you are at all clever, you will watch and see 
how other people use their forks. 

And you will also find that other authors 
who have been before you in the great world, 
in the world that I might speak of as the field 
of the cloth of gold, will be glad to tell you 
any little things you do not know. 

They will do almost anything for you, ! if 
you will only remember, first of all, when you 
come into their presence, to speak in glowing 
terms of their work. 
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Swimming For Ladies 


SWIMMING 


The scientists and experts are agreed that a knowledge of swimming is the 
best method of keeping afloat in water, unless one is in, for example, a boat 





Some Jogs and Reminders for the Venturous Mermaid Who Essays the Finny Sport 


P with you, girls! Into the water, one 

and all. The surf is calling you, the 

splashing wavelets desire to be your 
playmates, the other fish are all waiting to 
sport with you in the briny deep. So hurry, 
then! Strip off that superfluous adipose tissue, 
and scamper hand-in-hand down the white 
and. Come on in, girls, the water’s fine! 

Everywhere the call of the deep is sounding 
to our vigorous American womanhood. At 
Palm Beach this winter many fashionable dow- 
agers have ventured to dabble their toes now 
and then in the surf; whilst the bright red 
bathing-bonnets and. puffed sleeves of our 
younger débutantes are often descried dancing 
coquettishly with the heads of their gentlemen 
escorts far out upon the curling breakers of 
Brighton Beach, Asbury Park and the Jersey 
resorts. “Ladies’ Day” is already becoming a 
weekly social feature of many of the better 
Yacht Clubs along the Harlem. Truly, as Bran- 
der Matthews has it in Puck, woman’s place 
to-day is in the foam (home)! 

So down to the beach with you, ladies one 
and all. Let us scamper up the diving-board, 
on tiptoes for our exhilarating bath. Let us 
spring into the air and feel the sudden recoil 
of the hard plank directly behind us, as we 
bounce slightly, describe a graceful arc and 
land on our backs in the water. Splash! Now we 
are swimming side by side, breasting the merry 
billows! Fling out your arms, ladies, toss your 
heads, kick out your legs! Watch out, you have 
just thrust your toe into the mouth of that 
bald-headed fellow behind you. Never mind 
what he is saying; let us simply swim away and 
ignore him. 

What sport! Say, shall we make for 
that red rubber ball floating there on 
the water? Hurray, a race! Now you are ahead; 
now I am gaining on you; now you have the ball 
in your hands, Let go, I think it is somebody’s 
head. Oh, it is that same bald fellow’s head; 
and now he is chasing us! How we are laugh- 
ing! 

There! he has ducked us, and we are under 
the water; let us open our eyes and look about. 
What do we see? That. black shape which 
flashed past us just now was doubtless a curious 
lish which came to gape at these strange intrud- 
ets. Those bright spots below us are probably 
pebbles; but what are those ten pink ones all 
in arow? Shall we pinch them and see? Care- 
ful milady, they are that rude fellow’s toes, 
Who is holding us upside down by the ankles. 


3y COREY FORD 


Oh, sec! what an interesting object over there, 
which looks like a part of a peanut-butter sand- 
wich. Why, it #s part of a peanut-butter sand- 
wich; and the under part at that. What luck! 
And that abalone shell which you have picked up 
in your hand must be half a grape-fruit rind. 
Keep it. Perhaps it will come in handy. 





A HIGH DIV 
Diving should be attempted as soon as 
the pupil is sufficiently advanced, for 
without it the art of swimming is only 
half-mastered. Good practice can be had 
by jumping off the end of a horse-car 


But come, our breath is almost spent, and we 
must be off and away to the surface again, be- 
fore we have scen half the interesting things at 
the bottom of the sea, What a jolly swim we 
have had! Now we are strolling slowly up the 





FLOATING 
The art of floating may be mastered by re- 
clining at night on a mattress, and shutting 
the eyes. Steady application and diligent ef- 
fort will surely have their ultimate reward 


beach again. Here, lend me that old rind a 
minute. Good. Now let us run. 

The sport of swimming for ladies is justly 
increasing in popularity year after year; for 
women of today are beginning to realize that, 
in moderation, it is a highly beneficial form of 
exercise, and may some day be the means of 


saving life. Every physically er 
should be taught to swim as a matter of per- 


sound 


sonal safety; for experts are agreed that a 
knowledge of swimming is the best metnod of 
keeping afloat in water, unless one is in, for 
example, a boat. 

But how, the novice asks, am I to keep 
my head above water? How may I put it 
under and bring it forth at will, propel myself 
forward by my own hands and nether limbs, 
or mayhap venture safely beyond my depth? 
How shall I behave myself when IT am in a 
bathing-suit? I want to swim, and that, please, 
in the very shortest possible time. 

] 


Patience, my cager beginner. All these 


things will come in due course. Rome was not 
built in a day; and swimming, like all really 
worth-while things, may be mastered only 
by steady application and diligent effort. Your 
enthusiasm, Mistress Bright-Fyes, is most en- 
couraging, for the will to learn is half the 
battle; but the circumspect pupil will direct 
her eagerness into judicious channels and with 
slow and studied progress 


“Build foundations secure; 
The course of Wisdom is ever truer.” 


—Godey’s Lady’s Book 


The timid beginner may take heart in the 
knowledge that swimming comes more natu- 
rally to the average girl than to the average boy. 
This, probably, is due to the fact that the fe- 
male form is more buoyant for several reasons, 
all of which become apparent when she is 
floating in the water; or perhaps it is because 
the girl is naturally a year ahead of the boy. 
On the other hand, it may be merely that she 
uses water-wings. The fact that the girl pupil 
cannot walk into the water and at once swim is 
simply due to nervousness and untried muscles. 
The instant that the proper motions are per- 
formed, the pupil will swim. It cannot be 
Her head probably 
would go under; but as long as she maintained 


otherwise. might and 
the proper leg and arm motions, she would be 
swimming away, a short distance below the 
surface. This thought should give added con- 
fidence to the beginner when she faces her first 
lesson. 

Ere we begin, however, a word as to clothing. 
The greatest difficulty which the 
pupil must encounter to-day is found in the 
costume which that all-powerful Dame Custom 
has decreed she must wear. Judged from the 

(Continued on page 94) 


female 
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The College and the Philanthropist 


Suggesting a Plan for the Hastening of America’s Intellectual Golden Age 


OME wise man, I forget who, observed 
that his idea of a university was Mark 
Hopkins sitting on one end of a log and 
a young man sitting on the other. But this 
frugal conception of academic equipment was 
formulated two generations ago. Today Dr. 
sutler asks for sixty millions to carry on at 
Columbia, Dr. Angell of Yale for twenty-five, 
and Dr. Lowell of Harvard for all that he can 
get. Every college in America wants money— 
and more money. 

Obviously here are two opposed views of 
education. The Mark Hopkins idea was to 
educate by personal contact, to make knowledge 
a living force by virtue of the inspiration of 
the teacher. Mark Hopkins believed in Latin, 
Greek and mathematics but it was immaterial 
what he taught. Any subject was the text for 
his own interpretation of life. Primarily he 
transmitted the wisdom and virtue of Mark 
Hopkins and the student became something 
wiser and more virtuous than he was before. 

The new idea of the university is that of the 
department store offering standardized courses 
of information in everything from algebra 
to zoology, a producing plant turning out 
thousands of standardized graduates. One can- 
not conceive of Dr. Butler transmitting per- 
sonally his wisdom and virtue to ten thousand 
students at Columbia. It is physically impossi- 
ble. What he needs to solve Ais problem is 
organization, equipment, certified teachers and 
unlimited funds. 

But there is a disquieting suspicion abroad 
that something is wrong with these great col- 
lege plants. With so much education being 
dispensed annually, if indeed it be education, 
ought we not as a nation to be notably more 
cultivated, more wise and virtuous, more civ- 
ilized than we were twenty years ago? Motors 
and motor roads have multiplied, golf courses, 
automats, hotels with “room and bath”, but I 
have heard no competent observer rapturously 
noting any conspicuous ripening of America’s 
aesthetic and spiritual fruits. 


VAST amount of information is undoubt- 
edly dispensed by our universities, but in- 
formation and education are two different 
things. The truly educated man may have no 
practical information whatever but the best 
thought of the best minds has somehow become 
a part of him. He is sensitive to the beauty and 
distinction of the work of the great artists, 
poets, musicians. He is familiar with noble 
standards of conduct, with high manners and 
with the things by which the spirit of man 
may live. He knows “The Beautiful and the 
Good”. He has taste. He belongs to the little 
band of civilized men in whose hands are the 
destinies of humanity. The well-informed man 
may know everything in the World Almanac 
yet be a boor, a vulgarian, an uncivilized yahoo. 
It is a fact so obvious as to have escaped 
general notice that the old education which 
taught culture and civilization rather than in- 
formation depended primarily on the Mark 
Hopkins idea of teaching, and it would seem 
that the abandonment of this idea of teaching 


By DAVID GRAY 


is largely responsible for the neglect of the old 
ideals of education. It is also probable that the 
growing dissatisfaction with the Department- 
Store University is due to the same cause for, 
more than any other lack, the contemporary 
output of graduates shows the lack of contact 
with distinguished and inspiring personalities. 

For a number of years I have been asking 
middle-aged graduates what they really got out 
of college that endured. With a surprising una- 
nimity they reply that college to them has 
come to mean old professor Smith or Jones. 
They have forgotten the information he im- 
parted to them, but he opened some window 
that gave them a glimpse of the stars; he helped 
them to the true meaning and higher possibili- 
ties of life. Now, if the most that remains to a 
graduate of thirty years’ standing is the flavour 
of an inspiring personality, what will be left, 
thirty years hence, to the graduates of univer- 
sities in which there is no place for personal- 
ities with flavour! 


UT there is no profit in pessimism. This 

situation may still be met. The practical 
American genius, once awakened to the gravity 
of the case, will do something earnest if not in- 
telligent. Very possibly we shall have “Back to 
Personality” movements, “drives” for the 
Mark Hopkins idea. At Columbia a generous 
slice of Dr. Butler’s sixty millions will be de- 
voted to the wholesale purchase of inspiring 
teachers. Unfortunately, however, these are not 
a commodity that one may order F. O. B. 
Parnassus. They are shy and fugitive. But, if 
our universities should provide something 
analogous to a wild-life bird refuge they might 
wander in, just as golden orioles sometimes 
appear in city parks. 

This suggestion is not fantastic nor even 
original. All Souls’ College at Oxford is just 
such an institution, It is not a college at all, 
as we understand the term. There are no 
undergraduates. It is an exclusive club of intel- 
lectual swells, picked graduates of other colleges 
who live, at the expense of the foundation, in 
a kind of divine idleness. They have no duties 
to speak of. They may read books or write them 
or they may think or they may do nothing at 
all. They ripen there in the sunshine of pure 
and unapplied learning; their souls grow their 
wings; their intellects grow vigorous, their 
personalities acquire flavour. At the appointed 
time those who have the call to teach descend 
from their citadel and take up their work in 
Oxford or in the outer world. 

An All Souls’ in every American university, 
a nucleus of young men of promise incubating 
notable things, emanating criteria of taste, 
might conceivably change the course of Amer- 
ican civilization for the better. At the least it 
would provide a nursery for inspiring personal- 
ities and a defense against intellectual standard- 
ization. 

It would be very unfair to charge our edu- 
cators with deliberate betrayal of the tradi- 
tional education of liberal culture and the 


humanities. Thev have been victims of extra- 
ordinary circumstances. The old education 


which produced western civilization was devise} 
for scholars, Until comparatively recent :j 
no one went to the university who was no 
terested in pure learning. The scholar wa; ; 
specialized type like the painter or musician, 

With the increase of wealth, voung men ty. 
gan to go to college to have a good time, » 
make desirable associations, to play 
to “make” clubs, and to sniff the atmospher 
of culture. In the Nineties this tendeng 
gathered unprecedented momentum in Ame: 
ica. The number of non-scholars became 
formidable that something had to be done fo, 
them, The late Dr. Eliot led the way with the 
introduction of the elective system. He pro 
posed to prepare non-scholars for jobs. It wa, 
in fact, a higher vocational training but he did 
not call it that. It was still known as college 
education. 7 

In 1889 there was an enroliment, in Amer 
ican colleges and universities, of 45,000 males 
and 20,000 females. By 1923 the number had 
swelled to 467,000 males and 268,000 females, 
While the population had less than doubled, 
college attendance had increased eleven and 
one third times. But specialized evolutionary 
types—like the scholar and the musician— 
do not increase overnight out of ratio to popu. 
lation. Today, relative to population there are 
probably no more true scholars than there were 
in Dr. Eliot’s college days. As a consequence 
our universities have become, more than nine 
tenths, schools for higher vocational training 
and, less than one-tenth, institutions of learn 
ing. Incidentally the teaching methods essential 
to the old education have been superseded by 
the methods improvised to meet the vast de 
mand for vocational training. 














ELPING to fit young men for jobs with 

vocational training is, of course, a good 
thing. The danger lies in the resulting confu- 
sion of ends in which the distinction between 
the old traditional education and the new has 
been lost sight of. Before much can be done to 
rehabilitate liberal culture this distinction must 
be recognized and the universities re-organized 
with reference to it. In any such re-organizi- 
tion the “pure learning” group obviously would 
be segregated, reinvested with the old authority 
of the humanities and supplied again with the 
academic atmosphere of inspired personality. 
The All Souls’ idea certainly wou!d be helpful 
to this end and astudy of the All Souls’ College 
plan should preface the foundation of a similar 
American college. 

When Henry Chichele, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, endowed All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1437, he founded what may 
be called a Higher College, limited to forty 
men, twenty-four artists’ and sixteen jurists, 
literally to pray for “all souls” that had died 
during the year, but actually to promote learn- 
ing and the study of philosophy, theology and 
law. At that time it was a lay monastic order 
and the members were forbidden marriagt, 
holidays, any considerable property or any po 
preventing study. Throughout the course of It 

(Continued on page 122 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


A Lady of Parts—Margalo Gillmore 
This Young Actress Has Portrayed the Ingénues of Three Native Plays During This Season 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Ultimate Horror in Questionnaires 


Vanity Fair Offers Three Prizes to the Savants Presenting the Best Solutions 


1. Who declared that the bull and the bug 
were never worshipped half enough? 

2. What is a Palmesel? 

3. What was the name of Captain Ahab’s 
first mate? 

4. Which of the prophets was in exile in 
Babylon? 

5. Who wrote The King’s Quair? The 
Oueen’s Quair? What is a Quair anyhow! 

6. The portrait of which Doge was sup- 
pressed? Name the authors of three dramas on 
his life. 

7. Who painted the Domdild at Cologne? 

8. Which Italian artist worked at Avignon! 
What was the name of his brother-in-law! 

9. Who desired that a theme of Han- 
del’s be carved on his tomb-stone? Why 
was the request not carried out? 

10. Which Gothic cathedral has the 
longest nave? Which the highest vault- 
ing? 

11. What is wrong with this statement: 
“The Burial of Count Orgé= is in the 
little town of San Tomé in Spain”? 

12. What great picture is in each of 
the following towns? —(a) Colmar; (b) 
Castelfranco; (c) Beaune; (d) Borgo 
San Sepolcro. 

13. Where is Smithfields? Why is it 
so called? 

14. What plant is supposed to shriek 
when torn from the earth? 

15. What and 
S¢ hlachtdenkmal 2 

16. Where are the sculptures from the 
pediments of “Eginaf 

17. What is a Midrash? 

18. Where is E/ U/timo Suspiro del 
Moro? Where is the Tang-i-Allahu Ak- 
bar? 

19. What are the approximate dates 
of the Sung Period! 

20. Who asked to be placed on Sun- 
steep! Where is Sunium? 


where is the Vé/ker- 


ium’s marble 
21. The masterpiece of which English 
oct is written in Bernesque verse? 
22. What, where and why so called is 
the Dance of the Scises? 
23. Who declared that a 
t in a cage does what to what! 


robin red- 


24. Who was the Donna Lombarda’ 

25. What citics returned to what city the 
missing panels of the Adoration of the Mystic 
Lambe 


26. With what writers is Tours associated? 








27. Name two works of Jane Austen’s left 
unfinished at her death. 

28. What is the Cycle de Mme. de Sabatier? 

29. Who were: (a) Soames; (b) Peter 
Quint; (c) Eloa; (d) Doctor Hornbook; (c) 
Bosola? 

3 it was the relationship between Mary 
S} Imlay and Jane Clairmont? 

31 he fish a symbol of Christ and 

attribute of Tobias? 
32. What are the Seven Acts of Mercy? 
33. Who was Alcofribas Nasier? The authen- 


ticity of which of his works has been disputed? 
34. What and where is the Moabite Stone? 


By SAMUEL C. CHEW 


35. Was Antigone put to death? If so, how 
and why? 
36. What is prick-song? A rebeck? A sack- 
but? 
37. What is the Second 
38. Who wrote! — 
a) The garden like a lady fair was cut. 
b) Jaime mieux ma mie, au gué! 
) Cut is the branch that might have grown 
full straight. 
(d) Lbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram. 
(c) Waterloo! Waterloo! Waterloo! 
plaine! 
({) O patria mia, vedo le murae gli archi... 


] Inge Paved 
Ma la LLOrla HON Te do. 


Annunciation? 


c 


( 
( 
( 


Morne - 


47. With what author or artist is each of the 
following cities particularly associated? —(a) 
Rouen; (b) Olney; (c) Nuremberg; (d) 
Chambéry; (e) Arqua; (f) Grasmere; (g) 
Giverny; (h) Brescia; (i) Lausanne; (j) Fie- 
sole? 

48. Who considered Venice and Chamonix 
his “two homes on earth’’? 

49, Name three painters of the Breugel 
family. 


50. Who composed 104 symphonies? 

51. Name four series of engravings by Diirer, 

52. Who wrote a Secret History of the En- 
glish Occupation of Egypt! 


53. Who painted the Dos de Mayo? 
54. What is a Jesse window? 





Announcing a 
Prize Contest 


LWAYS (and arrogant- 
ly) in the forefront of 
American intellectual fash- 
ions, Vanity Fair has during 
the past year both begotten 
and sponsored the vogue for 
questionnaires. Each month 
it has challenged its readers 
to new heights of miscella- 
neous and categorical infor- 
mation. And still the wonder grows and grows and.... 
AN APOLOGY 
Vanity Fair, therefore, is compelled, knowing that 
the most effective self-defense is offense, to sally 
forth with the Ne Plus Ultra, the Deckle-Edged 
Ultimate in questionnaires—one as inscrutable as the 
Sphinx, deadly as the water-torture, terrible as an 
army with banners. The parent of this monster among 
catechisms appearing on this page, is Samuel C. 
Chew, Professor of English Literature at Bryn Mawr 
College where he maintains his reputation as a metic- 
ulous scholar. He has garnered for the purposes of 
this questionnaire the choicest and most esoteric 
blooms from his catechetical hothouse for a creation 
that will spread dread despair among our readers. 
THE PRIZES 

Vanity Fair hereby offers to crown those who can 
answer this questionnaire most correctly with the fol- 
lowing wreaths of better than bay: First Prize, $100; 
Second Prize, $50; and Third Prize, $25. Answers 
must be addressed to The Questionnaire Editor, Van- 
ity Fair, Graybar Building, 43rd Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City, and must be in his 
hands on or before May 10, 1927. In the event of a 
tie for any prize, the full amount will be awarded 
each winner. If no perfect answer is submitted, the 
three most nearly correct will be given the awards. 
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55. Who was the superannuated man? 

56. Which English author was called 
“the Snake”? Which “Cousin Hadji”? 
Which “Albé?? Which “Yorick”? 
Which “Topsy”! 

57. Who is the patron saint of auto- 

mobilists? 

| 58. Name two English poets who wrote 
tragedies on Sophonisba. 
59. How was the Menai bridge to be 
kept free from rust? 
60. What was the name of Poe’s 
mother-in-law? Of Byron’s illegitimate 


| daughter? Of Wordsworth’s French 
| sweetheart? Of Comte’s amie? Of 


| Flaubert’s Mme. Xf 
| 61. For what is 
famous? 

62. What French epic poem was first 
published with complete text in Eng- 
land? 

63. Who wrote Sintram and His Com- 

| panions? Who were his companions? 

| 64. Name two versions of the legend 
of Saint Ursula in painting. 

| 

| 

| 


Warburton’s cook 


65. In what work by what composer 
do the violins sound ‘‘Hee-haw”? 
| 66. In what poem does Satan appear 
| disguised as an aged man in rural weeds? 
| 67. Distinguish between the Pincti and 
Number 2, The Pines. 
68. Name four paintings at Dresden 





(g) Schin sear ich auch, und das war mein 
Verdei hen. 

39. What was the name of Doctor Johnson’s 
cat and of Byron’s dog? What is the name of 
Thomas Hardy’s dog! 

40. Cite four descriptions of the plague in 
literature. 


41. Who was “B. V.” 


these initials! 


and why did he use 


42. Why is Virgil numbered among the 
Prophets of Christ? 
43. Which mediaeval philosopher cham- 


pioned the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception 


44. Who sat by the 


crater of Etna? Who 
jumped down into it! 
45. Who designed the Puits de Moise? 

46. Where are the Trés Riches Heures du 
Duc de Berry? What became of the Heures de 


Turin? 


other than the Sistine Madonna. 
69. Which giant was compared by what poct 
to what leaning tower? 

70. Who visited William Drummond? 

71. Name four living writers who are en- 
titled to place “O.M.” after their names. 

72. Distinguish between Alceste and Alcestis. 

73. Where in Italy has a memorial to Milton 
been erected recently 

74. Of what virtue is the unicorn the symbol? 

75. Who wrote the Stabat Mater? Who wrote 
O quanta qualia? 

76. Who was willing to pose nude for what 
sculptor because there was a fire in the room? 
77. Which spirits were enveloped in a two- 
forked flame? 

78. Where is the Venus of Cyrene? Poussin’s 
Venus? The Venus against a dark background 
sometimes ascribed to Botticelli? 

79. Who was Saint Wilgeforte? 


(Continued On page 118) 
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HELENE SARDEAU 


A portrait of Héléne Sar- 
deau, the young Ameri- 
can sculptress who was 
engaged, a year ago, to 
make the masks for the 
often heralded and long 
awaited Aeschylus festi- 
val at Delphi. The festi- 
val is now definitely an- 
nounced for May. The 
mask in the sculptress’s 
hands is that of Mercury 


NOTE 


The forthcoming festival 
at Delphi is being or- 
ganized by the Greek 
poet, Angelo Sikelianos, 
and his wife, an Ameri- 
can woman — formerly 
Miss Eva Palmer of New 
York. They have, during 
the past year, spared no 
pains to make the festi- 
val a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the dramas, chor- 
uses and dances. of 
ancient Greece, all of 
them of the manner of the 
Fifth Century B. C. All 
the costumes have been 
personally woven by 
Mme. Sikelianos and a 





PROMETHEUS 
Mask of Prometheus, to be worn at 
the Aeschylus festival at Delphi. 
The mask is one third larger than 
life size. The mouth is specially 
fitted with a metal speaking tube 





VULCAN 


An actor wearing the 
Sardeau mask of Vulcan. 
Many rehearsals have 
been needed, during the 
past few months, in or- 
der to perfect the actors 
in the art of amplifying 
their voices in order to 
meet the requirements of 
the amphitheatre at Del- 
phi, in the very shadow 
of Mount Parnassus 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
EDWARD STEICHEN 


group of: associates. The 
choruses and dancers have 
also been specially. train- 
ed by her. Already boats 
are being chartered, in 
order to carry spectators 
to Delphi, from various 
parts of Greece. The re- 
vival will last two days, 
and will be attended by 
Greek scholars from all 
parts of the world. The 
figure on the left is that 
of Io, the heroine of the 
“‘Prometheus’’. It will be 
remembered that Jupiter 
turned Io into a cow— 
hence the introduction of 
horns by Miss Sardeau 


Characters in the Coming Aeschylus Revival in Greece 


A Cycle Is to Be Inaugurated, in May, With a Performance of ‘Prometheus Bound” at Delphi 


5 
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Fabulous Hollywood 


VANITY FAIR 


A Gelebrated Author Begins a Series of Articles on America’s Famous Film Paradise 


OLLYWOOD is incredible, fantastic, 

colossal . . . My first important dis- 

covery was that Hollywood wasn’t 
Hollywood at all: it was Culver City, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Altadena, Beverly Hills, 
Montmartre, The Garden of Allah, Santa 
Monica, the Ambassador Hotel, the Legion 
Cabaret. After driving twenty miles to dine 
with a friend I began to believe it was all 
Southern California. Whatever it is, there’s 
more of it, I’m certain, than there is of any- 
thing else in the world: more money, more 
sunlight, longer distances, brighter jewels (the 
more careful residents drive from the lonely 
heights of Beverly Hills with an armed guard 
on the box), more oil-wells (on the way to 
Santa Barbara you may observe them pump- 
ing far out in the sea), more fur cloaks (in 
a climate where they are not required), more 
work, more poverty and bad luck, more auto- 
mobiles, more flowers (a young man unable to 
come to a tea-party I attended apologized for 
his absence by sending the hostess five dozen 
orchids), more police dogs, more heartbreak 
and courage, more Italian villas and Spanish 
houses, more beautiful gals . . . and more 
dissatisfaction than there are anywhere else in 
the world. The only thing there isn’t more of 
in Hollywood is weather. There is absolutely 
no weather at all. 


HE beautiful gals and the distances made 

the deepest first impressions. I learned 
about the dissatisfaction later. The gals, in 
numbers and appearance (most of them un- 
marricd—the moving picture mother deserves 
a whole article to herself), are truly bewilder- 
ing. Of course, all the world knows the joyous, 
childlike Lois Moran, whom I prefer to re- 
member as she danced entrancingly on a rug 
in the glow of the firelight, the effulgent, or- 
chidaceous Joan Crawford, the gay and dan- 
gerously attractive Patsy Ruth Miller, the saucy 
Clara Bow, the blonde Betty Compson, playgirl 
of the Western World, the barbaric and sul- 
lenly splendid Pola Negri, the fragile, nunlike 
Lillian Gish, the wistful Billie Dove, the dash- 
ing, insouciant Constance Talmadge, the amaz- 
ing Aileen Pringle, who has been dubbed “the 
screen favourite of the literati,” apparently be- 
cause H. L. Mencken, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Scott Fitzgerald, and Carl Van Vechten enjoy 
the privilege of her acquaintance, the incom- 
parably charming Pauline Starke, who somehow 
suggests a purple pansy, the dark and lovely 
Carmel Myers—these and many others (whose 
combined weekly salaries would serve to float 
a bank) I encountered at parties, singly and 
in clusters. 

But the world is unaware of the other gals, 
the gals who work in shops, the telephone gals, 
the gals who wait on tables in the restaurants: 
all are of an indescribable pulchritude. It 
would appear that the cream of American love- 
liness had hopefully migrated to Hollywood. 
At any rate there is more feminine attractive- 
ness of every conceivable variety on tap in the 
card catalogues of the casting agencies than the 
absent imagination can conjure up any adequate 





By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


picture of. When you enter a shop, intent on a 
purchase, the clerk who waits on you focuses 
her brilliant eyes on you. There is a chance 
you may be a director. This may be her 
“break,” for everybody is looking for his or 
her “break.” Some even get it. At any rate, 
judging by appearances, the only distinguishing 
mark between the extra ladies on a moving pic- 
ture stage and the star is the salary of the latter. 
After basking for three days among these sun- 
lit asphodels and anemones I strode sadly 
through the streets peering into each upheld 
countenance in a vain search for an ugly 
woman. The Hollywood slogan is “Bigger 
and better movies; smaller and prettier gals.” 
They even talk of breeding them eugenically. 


F course, I stopped at the Ambassador. 

Nearly everybody visiting Hollywood 
stops at the Ambassador and even some of the 
picture stars make their homes there. It is, I 
should think, one of the very best hotels in the 
world. The service is superlative, the food 
divine, the courtesy of management and em- 
ployees unfailing. Indeed, outside of the Al- 
gonquin in New York, I do not know a public 
hostelry where one is made to fecl so much 
at home. This feeling began with me when 
Maurice Kinstler, the clerk behind the desk, 
recognized my name; it was re-enforced when 
Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald, directed from the 
same source, knocked on my bungalow door 
before I had even unpacked; it was finally 
cemented when I picked up the telephone and 
the girl on the switchboard replied, “Yes, Mr. 
Van Vechten.” It was from this same Mr. 
Kinstler I demanded information concerning 
Paul Morand who, I had been informed, was 
headed in this direction. “If you mean the 
author of Ouvert /a Nuit,” he said, “he is not 
stopping here.” This sort of thing is so rare at 
public inns as to make it unique. 

Built far back from the boulevard, the Am- 
bassador is approached by two long walks cov- 
ered by rose-clad pergolas, separated by an ex- 
pansive lawn where palm and bamboo flourish. 
On the far sides of each of these walks stand the 
bungalows, Huerta (where Joseph Hergesheimer 
once made a celebrated sojourn) and Siesta 
on the one side, Reposa and Rincon on the 
other. I lived in Siesta, my door opening di- 
rectly on the sunlit garden, Late in the morn- 
ing I would stroll out, hoping for a glimpse of 
Carmel Myers on her balcony above, a hope 
sometimes realized. Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald 
occupied the apartment next to hers and over 
my head, as I lay in bed, I could hear the heavy 
footfalls of John Barrymore as he strode the 
floor, perhaps in ardent consideration of the 
intricacies of his next picture. 

I wanted to see a good deal of Scott and 
Zelda—a desire I gratified in the end— 
but he had come to Hollywood to create a story 
for the use of Constance Talmadge, an as- 
signment he discovered to be somewhat irk- 
some. Scott, the best of companions when at 
leisure, was finding it necessary to curb his sus- 
ceptibility to companionship. Shutting himself 
in his room, he pored over his sheets of white 


paper, his lunch or his dinner often untouched 
by his side. Zelda occasionally popped out to 
take a Black Bottom lesson or to have her for. 
tune told by a Santa Monica seer. They refused, 
on principle, all invitations, although sometime 
they relented at the last moment, but it wa 
possible at any hour to disturb their cherished 
tranquillity by banging on the door, and | 
am afraid I banged on the door an unwelcome 
number of times, often late in the afternoon, 
often late at night. 

Committed to no purpose, I was, it must be 
admitted, an idler in Hollywood and an idler 
in Hollywood is so strange a phenomenon, 
especially an idle writer, as to be almost an 
object of suspicion. Everybody connected with 
the films—and this was the group to which | 
entrusted my social fortunes—works in Holly- 
wood, works hard. Invariably, therefore, each 
new person I encountered attacked me with 
the same query: “What did you come out here 
for?”? My casual reply, “Oh, I just came out 
to be amused,” met so many incredulous stares 
that eventually (my avowed curiosity concem- 
ing the manner in which moving pictures were 
made likewise proving insufficient), in despers- 
tion and self-protection, I began to invent rea 


sons which would justify my presence, my 


favourite perhaps being that I was engaged in 
collaboration with the talented Jeanie Mac 
Pherson in arranging a film version of Para. 
dise Lost, but naturally Jeanie herself did not 
believe this yarn and so I told her—I think she 
was the first—that I was writing a novel about 
Hollywood. This statement got into print and 
verybody believed it instantly. It was swal- 
lowed so completely, in fact, that I soon began 
to believe it myself. I think perhaps that there 
is a very fair chance that I sha// write a novel, 
the scenes of which will be laid in Hollywood. 





UT I did not write it there. I remained 
B an idler, and an idler, particularly one 
perversely bent on amusing himself, can create 
a good deal of havoc in a hive of workers. Itwas 
not Scott alone whom I disturbed. It was agree 
able to be informed that while King Vidor 
was talking to me for an hour about the 
curiously interesting picture on which he is 
at present engaged or discussing with me the 
possibility of making an all-Negro film, this 
conversation was perhaps costing the Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer Company one hundred and 
fifty dollars a minute. It was no less satisfac 
tory to be personally escorted about the Famous 
Players lot by Jesse Lasky, causing work to be 
stopped on every stage at which we hesitated, 
while we chatted or posed for stills. Thus Emil 
Jannings was dragged out of his moving picture 
bed to stand before the camera with us in his 
nightrobe. Thus Lois Moran wasted time and 
lights and a director’s patience while she talked 
to me about the possibility of persuading Scott 
Fitzgerald to consent to becoming a leading 
man, at least in one picture, a reasonable pro}- 
ect, considering this novelist’s likely appea 
ance, which Lois and I had plotted between us 
Thus Wallace Beery, after clinging desperately 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay—A Mountain Portrait 


The Noted American Poet Has Added to Her Fame With a Libretto for “The King’s Henchman,” 
The Opera by Deems Taylor Which Was Given Its Premiére This Season at the Metropolitan 
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THE RING-MASTER 


Behold the Master of the 
Show. “Ladees an’ Gennle 
-.men..” he cries, intro- 
ducing the star acts with 
a wise crack ... of his whip 














THE LION TAMER 


“Hola!” cries Mlle. Iréne, the lion- 
hearted lady. The audience is en- 
tranced. The only doubtful admirers 
are the lions who are her partners 


THE ACROBATS 
The Delaunays have just finished 
their turn and are gracefully bow- 
ing. “Thank God, that's over,” mur- 
murs little Madge; “when do we eat?” 


VANITY FAIR 





HE CIRCUS 
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Don’t you just adore those ridiculous 
clowns, Toto and Mike, especially 
when they thrust their faces into your 
box and scare your little Egbert so 
that he can’t sleep for weeks after! 
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THE SISTER ACT 

Exquisitely graceful, Dolly and Molly 
do their stuff on a table-topped dobbin 
Dolly gives Molly the latest 


about 






the 


new snake-charmer 


JUMBO, JR. 
“HUP!” shouts the trainer, think- 
ing, ‘‘some day, if that animal flops 
instead of hupping, I'll look like 
something out of a memory book” 


THE WIRE WALKER 


“Some boobs think that this is tight- 
rope walking,” muses Miss Lafours. 
“It ain’t at all. The wire is slack; 
it’s me that’s just a little tight’ 

















VANITY Fag 


The Taupe Year—1g20 


Pointing the Moral That It Takes Only Seven Years 


DITOR’S NOTE:— Just now the naive customs 
4of the eighties and nineties are coming in for a 
vast amount of attention—attention, for the most part, 
in the form of reminiscences. Thomas Beer, Henry 
Collins Brown, Mark Sullivan, Julian Street, Sigmund 
Spaeth and others of the accurately remembering 
kind are looking back to the dear old days of forty 
or even thirty years ago. How quaint, they say, how 
preposterous, were the customs, the manners and con- 
ventions of that time. True for you, Gentlemen. But 
wait... Along comes a young man not yet twenty- 
five whose memory holds strange notes of New York, 
taken only seven years ago. He, too, is reminiscent; 
he writes of the arts, the scandals, the sports, the 
theatres, the fashions, the fads and all the miscellane- 
ous pleasures of the far off year of 1920. Much can 
happen to American life in seven years. This back- 
ward glance shows us that a young man entering a 
present-day ball-room clad in the style of 1920, 
speaking the argot of 1920, discussing the topics of 
1920, and regarding the world with the eyes of 1920 
would cut as ludicrous a figure as if, after rolling up 
to the Ritz balanced precariously on a high-wheeled 
bicycle he were genteelly to sip his champagne from 
the most floridly decorated of moustache cups... . 


:s “Tau pet O* 


Le MAauwAals, 


taupe is just mauve trying to 


5) 
” 


ly I was indubitably 1920, far back in the 
if dim and distant past. A good many people 

complained that the condition of the New 
York stage recalled the days of the Restoration. 
Bishop Rhinelander remarked at the 136th 
Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Diocese of Pennsylvania that 
“As for amusements, immodesty in dress, loose- 
ness in sexual relations, and crime as 
attractions in theatrical shows and 


bestiality 





lavs, unbridled license and extravagance 
I] things are so much the established order 
re day that the most res pectable of us have 
ceased to shrug our shoulders.” 
When he spoke of bestiality and crime on 
e the Bishop may possibly have been re- 
to John Drinkwater’s Adraham Lin- 
coln, Wood’s wisttul and melodious 
camaraderie in Buddies, Marilyn Miller’s 
trained voice and Leon Errol’s collap- 
| g in Sa/ly, Alfred Lunt’s stumbling 
awkwardness in Booth Tarkington’s Clarence, 
Frank Bacon’s record breaking performance as 
Chae fa win Bill Jones, or the mammoth produc- 
t Happy Days at the Hippodrome. Cer- 
ly devout members of the diocese hoped 
that he had not been subjected to the provoca- 
tive ordeal of observing Francine Larrimore’s 
the unchaste 
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farring 
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senate evening in Scandal, 
and chaotic caréer of Ethel Barrymore in Dé- 
classée, Ina Claire making merry hay The 
Gaid Diteaers, or Irene Bordoni driving the 
difhdent Sam Brand to stuttering blushes in 
As You Were. As tor motion pictures, the big- 


gest money maker was Over the Hill, Twice 
daily thousands wept over this masterpicce, 
billed as “The Greatest Mother Drama Ever 


Produced”. The city was as vet almost without 
nigh: clubs, and from three to six A. M. the 
spot in town where the most hell was raised by 

lilies was Child’s in Columbus Circle. 


Cc} 


Slimce 


ENTER THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
Worthy ladies of the dav—ladies, that 
iss Who had passed their prime—ceased 


to lav the onus of original sin upon the war, 


OGDEN NASH 


and transferred the guilt to the carelessly 
twitching shoulders of the younger generation. 
Flappers were about to come in for their pun- 
ishment, and college boys for stern reproach. 
A tall young man and his blonde partner were 
requested to remove themselves from the dance 
floor of Willow Grove Park in Philadelphia for 
dancing the “toddle”. Freshmen at Cambridge 
eagerly bought gin at $18.00 a quart. Joe 
Smith’s orchestra played Bright Eyes at the 
Plaza; New York’s gay and distinguished 
youth made merry at that brief-lived dance 
hall, the C/ué de Vingt in the old Vander- 
bilt stables. Incredible as it may The 
Evening Journal was the vulgarest paper in 
New York. 

Sports writers began to prefix the phrase “‘so- 
called” Big Three’. War dollars, 
fermenting in the nation, pro- 
duced an eczema of luxury. The lower classes 
climbed into Fords and the middle classes 
climbed into country clubs. The Man in the 
Street gave over his chuckling habit of calling 
golf cow-pasture pool, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the 19th hole. Naiveté, having caught 
a good self-conscious bun, roistered and ca- 


scem, 


to the term “ 
the veins of 


roused, with one eye on its audience, in the 
name of daring. 

Virtuous and thrifty 
with budding daughters ingenuously pounced 
with — breathless and small 
cess on the thé 
tute for the coming-out ball. The polyandrous 
barbarism of the stag line attained its greatest 
development; for the first time young 
men enjoyed themselves at parties oblivious to 
the existence, to the very names of their host- 
esses. Full evening dress was rarely seen, even 
at the most formal affairs, though there were 
gay dogs who borrowed its white waistcoat to 
wear with a dinner jacket. The nicest parties 
were opened by the arrival of a much-courted 
débutante accompanied by five swains, four 
of them uninvited. Belles and wall-flowers alike 
called for stags and yet more stags. 


suburban matrons 


economy suc- 
dansant as a convenient substi- 


nice 


OF MAMMY SONGS AND THE MODE 


UST a lyuv-nes-st, down on the farm—Li- 
yuk a dyuv nest, cozy and warm,” implored 
the violins. “I met my love in Avalon”, wailed 
the saxophones, infringing a copyright, and saxo- 
phone and violin together moaned “I’m always 
thinking of you, Ma-a-argie”’. In this year 
Al Jolson sang a mammy song, and vaudeville 
houses rocked with mirth at the behavior of the 
Argentines, the Portuguese and the Greeks. 
Delmonico’s was a pleasant place to eat lunch- 
con, As for fashions... Well, dresses had risen 
daringly two or three inches above the ankle. 
Silk stockings were still uncommon. The pen- 
dulum of masculine style, swinging from sus- 
penders to belts, had not vet made its return 
stroke. A young man venturing onto Times 
Square in knickers was almost mobbed before he 
could find a taxi-driver willing to accept him 
as a fare. The coonskin coat had still to become 
the universal emblem of matriculation, being 
sported by only the more shaggily dapper of 


To Become Old-Fashioned 


the student plutocrats who possessed roadsten, 
Soft shirts gradually became decent for othe; 
occasions than tennis, and as the tweedy effec; 
grew more and more sought, low brown shoes 
and heavy woollen socks made their appearane 
on the Avenue. In the gasoline world, the 
Twin Six was still the Beau Ideal. 

There was a good deal of booming from 
the pulpits. One fine Sunday Dr. Map. 
ning, the popular and liberal rector of Trinity 
Church, preached a sermon in which he de 
plored the attempt of certain zealots to te 
establish the Puritan Sabbath. He remarked 
with a foresight which, five years later, he was 
to have occasion to bless, that a narrow inter 
pretation of religion could only prove harmful 
to Christianity; that the Church should en. 
courage wholesome Sunday sports, and that he 
personally had taken great pleasure in attend 
ing Sunday baseball games at Camp Upton 
when he was Chaplain there. 

THE DREADFUL SCARLET SIN 

LAVA stream of low church wrath swept 

upon him from up-state. The Reverend 
John Ferguson, State Secretary of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, at once launched a counter 
attack, “Doctor Manning ought to know”, he 
said, “that any example on his part— 
going to a Sunday ball game—leads downward, 
If a layman hears of Dr. Manning’s being ata 
ball game on the Sabbath he is likely to feel 
himself justified in doing something worse on 
the Lord’s Day. ‘Like people, like priest’, says 
Scripture.” 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice 
called M/le. de Maupin to the attention of the 
school children of Brooklyn, and Nathan and 
Mencken hallooed in The Smart Set as they 
slapsticked the great American public, which, 
stooping to gather the nuggets of wisdom scat. 
tered abroad by Mr. Bryan and his prototypes, 
offered itself in a most tempting position to 
the paddles of the unheavenly twins. Bernarr 
MacFadden was still best known for Physical 
Culture, and his reported habit of each day 
walking barefooted from his home in Nyack 
to his office in New York. Life’s anti-vivisection 
campaign drew to a close, and multitudes of 
diabolically Van Dyked doctors stole noise- 
lessly from its pages to mutilate their canine 
victims in peacc. Readers of book reviews dis 
cussed H. G. Wells’ treatment of Caesar and 
Napoleon in his Owt/ine, and Messrs. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe published a book called Main 
Street, which Professor William Lyon Phelps 
greeted as “one of the best American novels of 
our era” and the Times described as “a re 
markable book’’. 

Yale’s literary renaissance was in full swing 
and New Haven became dotted with little 
groups of serious writers. Harvard, indifferent 
as usual, countered Janguidly — effectively 
with John Dos Passos and FE. F.. Cummings, 
although by now most people m ceased to 
take the Dial seriously. Everywhere “dinner par- 
tics were divided into those who believed that 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Lady Before a Drian Screen—Gilda Gray 
The Celebrated Dancer Continues Her Motion Picture Career in ‘Cabaret,’ a Melodramatic Story 


of Night Life, Both High and Low, As She (and Owen Davis) Have Seen It in New York and Chicago 
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Why I Love France 


VANITY FAIR 


By an American Who, Despite the Fashion, Acknowledges the American Debt 


N THE stagnant days before the War 
when we could consider the problem of 
race prejudice without feeling moved to 

Do Something About It, one of the End 
Men in Lew Dockstader’s Minstrels used to 
stop the show by shouting over the clatter of his 
melodious bones, “Come in heah, Rastus, and 
quit playin’ wid dose white boys! Dey lick de 
"lasses off yo’ bread and den dey call yo’ a 
niggah!” 

I used to laugh at that when I was young and 
cruel. Today I regard the joke as a bitter in- 
dictment of the human race for its ingratitude 
and its bad manners, for now the ’lasses has 
been licked from French bread and it is Amer- 
ica that is calling France out of its name. As 
a Francophile—no, let me confess it at once— 
as a love blinded, gibbering, hysterical Franco- 
maniac of long standing, | look upon the pres- 
ent deplorable disaccord between France and 
America as the greatest calamity produced Ly 
the World War. Perhaps, if I thoroughly un- 
derstood the international debt situation, or 
even if I felt that I ought to pretend that I did, 
| might conceivably (1 am being very large) 
harbour some sort of grudge against the French; 
but, as matters stand, I can not lose sight of 
the fact that I do not, myself, particularly en- 
joy the first of the month, that I am inclined 
to regard my income tax as an insufferable 
imposition and that I meet notes at the bank 
with such singularly bad grace that the very 
meanest behaviour on the part of any debtor 
would excite my sympathy rather than my in- 
dignation. 

If it is true, and I suppose, from a pawn- 
broker’s point of view, it és true, that France 
owes us a few rubbishy dollars, borrowed from 
us to pay our own profiteers for dud shells 
stamped out in converted chandelier factories 
at a time when she was too busy winning the 
war to count the change or check the goods, 
then our debt to France for the example of her 
magnificent history, her consummate civiliza- 
tion and her superb mistakes is incalculable. 
Rendered diffident by the withering cynicism 
of our bill-collecting and hard boiled states- 
men, I would not presume to contend that 
France’s example possesses a market value in 
money, nor would I have the courage to at- 
tempt to make of it an argument in favor of 
the cancellation of the debt. I merely feel, in 
my maudlin way, that the civilization with 
which France has dowered .us is worth more 
than money, and that, indeed, life would hardly 
be worth living at all in these late English 
colonies without the enrichment and the flavour 
which we have borrowed for it from the 
French. 

This statement will sound shockingly un- 
patriotic only to those who have never stopped 
to consider what an abundance of fair things 
France has bestowed upon us, or to ask them- 
selves how, now that we possess them, we 
should ever get on without them. It is a harrow- 
ing, but a fruitful experiment to imagine all 
that is French or that ever has been French 
suddenly extracted from our life, and to con- 
template the resulting wreckage. Would we 


By RALPH BARTON 


not find ourselves existing in a bleak and primi- 
tive culture—a plucked skeleton of a civiliza- 
tion? The tyranny of our Babylonian archi- 
tecture would be unrelieved by an occasional 
glimpse of a French window, a Mansard roof 
or a graceful Renaissance grill. Our women, 
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DRAWING BY RALPH BARTON 


LE “BOHUNK” AMERICAIN 


Mr. Barton shows the American tourist 
dourly flinching from the worst aspects 
of the French scene, all unaware of the 
best, noted in the surrounding columns 





stripped of the creations of the rue de la Paix, 
would have to scurry for Mother Hubbards 
and replace the subtle allure of French per- 
fumes with indigenous Lily of the Valley. 
With France erased from history, the Norman 
Conquest would never have taken place and 
our language, at one blow, would be robbed of 
practically all its words relating to art and 
higher culture, the figurative terms of poetry 
and the idiom of gentility, of courtesy and of 
elegance. 

Picture, if you can bear it, a world 
without champagne! A stricken planet guz- 
zling gin and Scotch and vodka and other bar- 
barous fire-waters, not possessing the genius to 
turn its grapes into Burgundy, or Bordeaux or 
Vouvray, struggling along in ignorance of such 
refinements as Chateau Yquem, Chateau Lafite, 
Pape Clément, Chambertin, Romanée-Conti, 
Clos-d-Vougeot; existing without the tender 
aid of the Houses of G..s/. r [ (The alarming 
scarcity of this king of champagnes, especially 
in its best year, 1911, makes the withholding 
of its name from such a group of gourmets 


as constitute the readers of Vamity Fair a canny 
precaution.) ], Veuve Clicguot, Mumm, and 
Pommery & Greno; deprived of the alchemy 
of the monastery of Chartreuse! A de-Galli- 
cized people would drink by capacity, knowing 
nothing of the fine art and science of drink- 
ing, of intelligently delighting the eye, the 
nose and the finger tips as well as the gullet, 
of respectfully rendering to a great wine its 
proper glass and culinary accompaniment, 
And here, the mention of the art of the 
royal maitre @hétel, Béchamel, makes his con- 
templation of a French-less world almost tco 
painful to continue. Subtract from this life 
here below French cooking, and you have left 
-——grub. In the place of poularde de Bresse 
truffée a la périgourdine, you have a wet 
frankfurter; without se//e de Pauillac 3 
la francaise, you may gnaw at fried beef- 


‘steak; for filets de sole Marguéry, substi- 


tute boiled cod-fish, and for crépes Suzette, 
flapjacks. Imagine, with what fortitude you can 
conjure up, the loss of soupe a Poignon, bouil. 
labaisse Marseillaise, caneton &@ la presse, cog 
au vin, poulet roti alacréme, poulet sauté Cote 
@ Azur, langouste, paté de foie gras de Stras- 
bourg, pommes de terre souffiées, Bar-le-Duc, 
of a dozen cheeses, a score of fruits, a hundred 
vegetables, a thousand sauces and ten thousand 
miraculous dishes conceived and prepared by 
a race of master cooks, who, like the Grand 
Condé’s chef, Vatel, are ready to slay them- 
selves for the honor and dignity of their call- 
ing. In the history of France the names of great 
cooks survive from remoter periods than the 
names of great poets, and kings and cardinals 
boast of having invented sauces. Today, French 
cookery completely dominates the kitchens of 
the world and the French chef, crowned with 
starched linen and enthroned amid glowing 
coppers, sits in Paris, supreme dictator of the 
civilized palate. 

Although a bare thirtieth of the world’s 
population speaks the French language (as 
against an English-speaking tenth, a German- 
speaking fifteenth and a _ Russian-speaking 
twenticth) French literature takes its place, if 
not at the same lonely height of glory occupied 
by French cooking, certainly in the first rank 
of the literatures of the world. From the Chan- 
son de Roland through a long and imposing 
list of great writers, French letters have set 
a noble pace and their loss would be disastrous. 
Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Pascal, Roche- 
foucauld, la Fontaine, Perrault, Corneille, 
Moliére, Racine, Fénelon, Saint-Simon, Vol- 
taire, Buffon, Rousseau, Beaumarchais, Lamar- 
tine, de Musset, Mallarmé, Stendhal, Meéri- 
mée, Baudelaire, Gautier, Hugo, Dumas, the 
giants Balzac and Flaubert, the Goncourts, 
Zola, Maupassant, Renan, Taine, France, Loti, 
Duhamel, Romain, Cocteau, Valéry, MacOr- 
lan, Maurois, Morand and the Comtesse de 
Noailles—such names shine as stars of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of the world’s 
literature. In the field of painting the French 
again rise to preéminent heights. Here they 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Why I Like America 


61 


By an American Who, Most Unfashionably, Prefers His Native Land to France 


IKE all vogues, the current pro-France 
or anti-American vogue constitutes a 
glorification of human credulity. Nor 
js the reason for this phenomenon far to seek. 
Persons who are incapable of thinking can only 
believe; hence to believe has always been the 
height of fashion. But the subject of belief, 
or what one believes, changes mightily from 
time to time. Some years ago (if the present 
writer remembers correctly) there was a vogue 
for patriotism ; this year it is extremely fash- 
ionable to prefer /a République francaise to 
les Etats Unis. 

As usual, Paris contributes the vogue and 
New York exaggerates it. Your fashionably 
brained Frenchman is content to believe that 
France is superior to America; not so your 
fashionably brained American. According to 
him, France is the embodiment of whatsoever 
things are good, including life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; America, by comparison, 
appears as a materialistic monster, an opportun- 
jst ogre, a degenerate dollardragon. Your fash- 
jonably brained American, then, becomes a sort 
of Saint Michael, armed in resplendent culture 
and bent on the heroic mission of quelling 
this hideous prodigy (alias his native land) 
in the name of reason, righteousness and Poin- 


care. 

That is indeed a very pretty idea; but, for 
some obscure reason, the present writer’s brain 
emanates unfashionableness. When he should 
have been patriotic, he wasn’t. And now, when 
fashion dictates anti-patriotism, he finds him- 
self thanking his lucky stars for the large and 
lively U. S. A. The mere size of America de- 
lights him. Yet this statement will be received 
with ridicule; because, as everybody knows, 
mere size doesn’t really matter. 

What really matters, of course, is intensity. 
For example: would anyone contend that a 
certain painting by Cézanne is inferior to a 
certain painting by Sargent because Mr. Sar- 
gent’s effort covered more canvass? Would any- 
one maintain that the Brooklyn Bridge is a 
thousand times more beautiful, since a thou- 
sand times larger, than the Pont Neuf? Ri- 
diculous! America might be a million times 
as huge as she actually is and France might 
still be superior to America. 

This argument sounds well. To be sure, in- 
tensity really matters. Intensity, however, is of 
various kinds. Size may be, and sometimes is. 
one kind of intensity—as in the familiar case of 
our skyscrapers, which noble structures owe their 
intensity primarily and fundamentally to their 
size. Your fashionably brained American, how- 
ever, is very fond of twisting the fact that 
America’s bigness has encouraged a lot of drivel 
into the falschood that America is drivelling 
because she is big. One might as well assume 
that the magnificent ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel is a mass of balderdash because the 
authors of guidebooks use it as an excuse to 
slop all over themselves. Indeed, like the big- 
ness of the Sistine ceiling, the bigness of Amer- 
Ica is intrinsic; or, to put the matter a little 
differently, America is essentially not an en- 
largement of something else. Her very size is 
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By E. E. CUMMINGS 


an essential part of America’s life in the same 
way that France’s culture is an essential part 
of her life. And this brings the unfashionably 
brained writer to something which amounts to 
a full-fledged conviction: he thoroughly be- 
lieves that America is more alive than France. 























DRAWING BY E. E. CUMMINGS 
LA “BEAUTE” FRANCAISE 


Readers of Mr. Cummings’ article will 
discover that the author’s opinion of 
France is fundamentally influenced by 
this, the Eiffel Tower type of femininity 


Hercupon, the Saint Michaels cry “What 
do you mean ‘alive’? You mean ‘efficient’ 
and ‘progressive.’ Having observed _ that 
the typical American business man is too 
busy with his business to digest his luncheon, 
you have probably run amuck in your typical 
American way and have credited the entire 
American nation with a superior degree of 
vitality. Like a host of other materialists, you 
are mistaking motion for movement, tempo for 
rhythm, mere liveliness for life. Half-drowned 
in the typical American inferiority complex, 
you clutch desperately at appearances. You pre- 
tend that at the root of existence lies the al- 
mighty dollar. You deliberately ignore spiri- 
tual values. The things which make life living 
for sensitive people mean nothing to you. What 
of Art, for instance? Is anything so vital as 
Beauty? And where, in the whole expanse of 
noisy, vulgar, ugly America, can you find a 
museum like the Louvre or a cathedral like the 
cathedrals of Chartres, Notre Dame and a score 
of other masterpieces?” 

The answer to all such questions is itself a 
question; ‘Where, in the entire smallness of 


France or in the unmitigated amplitude of 
anywhere else, can you find a painter ‘like’ 
John Marin, a sculptor ‘like’? Gaston Lachaise 
and a phenomenon ‘like’ Niagara Falls?” But 
by “more alive” the present writer meant 
something which does not contain itself in such 
adjectives as “efficient” and ‘‘progressive”. He 
meant that France has happened more than she 
is happening, whereas America is happening 
more than she has happened. 

This rather clumsy idiom seems to suggest 
merely that France’s past is of greater dimen- 
sions than Amcrica’s past. Actually, however, 
it implies something quite different, viz., that 
France takes refuge in her past. It may be that 
France takes refuge in her past because her 
past is luxuriously enormous, while America is 
forced to live in her present because her past 
is uncomfortably microscopic. At any rate, the 
fact remains that France is not a happening 
nation. And this fact is tremendously im- 
portant, because to take refuge in the past— 
be your refugee a nation or an individual— 
means to commit a neurotic deed; the past, 
from this point of view, being a substitute 
for living. 

America makes prodigious mistakes, America 
has colossal faults, but one thing cannot 
be denied: America is always on the move. 
She may be going to Hell, of course, 
but at least she isn’t standing still. The same 
cannot be said of /a République francaise. Nor 
can France’s immobility be excused on tem- 
peramental grounds; the fact being, that 
France’s past has undermined her present. 
More and more, indeed, the world realizes that 
France does not move because she is sick. -Yet, 
sick though France is, she cannot hold a candle 
to your fashionably brained American who 
would have us believe that the land of Coolidge 
is a snare and a delusion, that Greenwich Vil- 
lage is boring while Montparnasse is inspiring, 
etc.—but who, in reality, is using /¢ Répud- 
lique francaise as a wooden horse to enter the 
Troy of his own past. 

Here the chorus of fashianable brains utters 
a heartfelt cry, “Come down to earth! Drop 
this typically vague American nonsense! If 
America is (as you infer) all wool and a yard 
wide, how comes it that her sons and daughters 
must renounce the ecstasies of citizenship in 
order legally to enjoy a real, honest-to-God, 
unpolluted drink?” Anent which cry, or rather 
moan, the present writer begs to remark, “I 
thought so. A little bird informed me that, 
sooner or later, prohibition would find its way 
into my article. So be it!” 

Prohibition! With this dread word still 
echoing in his ears, your humble servant pro- 
ceeds to invoke the extraordinary assistance of 
that occult science which is popularly called 
“relativity”. Hounded by prohibition, he takes 
refuge in Einstein, A moment’s coneentration 
suffices; then, fortified against all evils, he 
boldly faces his parched accusers and demands, 
“Gentlemen, which is more important: wine cr 
women!” Then, as the enemy staggers at this 
unexpected blow, the FEinsteinian follows 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Critic Tells All 


VANITY Fa 


The Amazing Confession of a Writer Who Tried to Keep a Secret From the World 


VERY night I pray, “Please make me a 
novelist or a short story writer.” My 
tragedy is that I eke out a living doing 

“articles”. 

My desire for a change in vocation is not 
altogether mercenary. Novelists are better paid, 
but it is the serenity of mind of the fictionists 
which I envy. Possibly it isn’t true of all 
essayists but I do a great many pieces about 
myself, This seems to be a subject toward 
which I turn almost inevitably. And I like the 
theme but it earns me too many reproaches. 
“Why are you always writing about yourself?” 
people say bitterly. “I like to,” never serves to 
appease them. 

And so almost a year ago I made a fervent 
vow of reticence. Economics, art and plane 
geometry were the fields which I marked out 
as my own. And all this time novelists were 
writing about themselves, their wives, grand- 
mothers and all of those nearest and dearest 
to them. 

Nobody reproached them. You see they did 
shuffle things around a little and instead of 
putting the elopement in Port Jervis in the 
Spring they would make it Newark in late 
November. This was enough to fool everybody 
and discretion was preserved. However, I found 
that discretion was almost as difficult for me as 
caddish frankness. There was one secret in my 
life which I had never revealed and people 
kept plaguing me about it. As often as ten times 
a day someone would ask, “Why don’t you go 
to the theatre any more?” Again and again I 
fended them off with some evasion but it 
wouldn’t work. 

Why do they care? Of course they don’t, 
except for the fact that they have scented 
something scandalous and secret and_ that’s 
enough to start any pack baying and sniffing. 
As a matter of fact, there is no scandal but the 
story is intimate. Perhaps I should go to my 
grave with the curious train of incidents locked 
in my heart, but already one other knows. If I 
leave the material for my biographer he might 
manhandle it. Possibly a full confession will be 
best. Indiscreet? Oh, yes, indeed, but possibly 
the revelation may justify itself as a human 
document and, as I am so fond of saving, 
“*Aren’t we all?” 


T was a Spring Thursday and I was dramatic 

critic for a New York morning news- 
paper which shall be nameless. Although press 
time was already close at hand I did not go to 
my desk upon reaching the W—ld. Three 
quarters of an hour had been wasted in riding 
up and down in the subway lost in introspec- 
tion. A cooler head was needed so I went 
straight to a Mr. Swope who was connected 
(and may still be) with the paper in an execu- 
tive capacity. 

“Mr. S.,” I said, “I’m in love.” 

Like many another good executive Mr. 
Sw—e can clear his desk at a moment’s notice. 
With a gesture he swept all the papers, memo- 
randa and citations to the floor and answered, 
“Well, well!” 

“Love,” he said, and twirled a carved ivory 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


paper knife about in his hands for several 
seconds. Quite obviously he too had his mem- 
ories. “After all,” he remarked, more to him- 
self than to the city staff of The W—ld in 
general, “simple pleasures are the best.” 

Then, with a sudden hitch of his shoulders, 
he was all business again. “By the way, aren’t 
you pretty damn late, and how was the show?” 
he inquired. 

I answered, “Yes. I don’t know. That’s 
what I want to talk to you about.” 

“Write your story first and talk to me aftere 
ward, business before pleasure,” he suggested, 
turning back to his desk, on which a new crop 
of memoranda, papers and citations had -gath- 
ered even during the few minutes in which 
we had been talking. 

“No,” I said, “No,” and there was somes 
thing in my voice which immediately come 
pelled attention. 


E listened quietly while I talked. Never 
since that evening have I been able to 
tommand that same tone of voice. 

“TI remember the name of the show,” I 
began, “because it’s printed here on the pro- 
gram and also the names of the chief charace 
ters. The plot has escaped me entirely. I can 
only think about her.” 

“Build your review around her, then,” said 
Mr. Swope. “Always a good idea to write 
about things which interest you.” 

“T don’t know her name,” I told him. 

“Look at the program,” he said testily. 

“But that’s just the trouble,” I moaned, 
getting down to the real crux of the difficulty. 
“She isn’t named. She didn’t have a line to 
speak. See, down here at the bottom of the 
cast of characters it says, ‘Opium peddlers, 
Christian martyrs, nautch girls, Aaditués of the 
Golden Glow Café, post graduate students, 
priestesses of Diana, and Red Cross nurses: 
She was one of those, but I don’t know which. 
It wasn’t until the second act, just before the 
chariot race in the thunderstorm, that she 
came on and then she went right off again. 
She may have said ‘Violets’ as she went across 
the stage, but then there were a lot of others 
saying ‘Violets’ and, anyhow, the thunderstorm 
was beginning, so I really wouldn’t know about 
that. 

“It was her hands and the way she walked. 
Those hands! That walk! And all through 
the next act I was waiting for her to come 
back. She never did. Things were happening 
on the stage. I think the hero jumped off a 
lighthouse, and I’m almost certain somebody 
was shot. But I can’t be sure. The plot itself 
was just so much vague commotion. I won- 
dered why these people didn’t stop mumbling 
and strutting around so that she could come 
back again. 

“And the very worst of it is I can’t even 
write about her, Adjectives would relieve me. 
Things a little like this have happened to me 
before, but not so annihilating, and then 
it was always around somebody who did have 
lines to say and a name on the program. I 
could, and did, come down to the office and 


write, ‘Miss Rose is the twelve most beautify] 
women in America,’ or, ‘God knows when | 
have seen such acting.’ The next day I’'d 
perfectly all right again except for the slight 
headache and the loss of appetite. But whz 
am I going to do now!” 

“The last edition of the paper goes to pres 
in twenty minutes,” said Mr. Swope and we 
both wrung our hands. 

“Come, come,” I snapped, when he per. 
sisted in burying his head and keening to him. 
self, “there is a way out. The truth is alway; 
the best way. Give me four and a half columss 
and [ll write a straight and searching stoy 
of the remarkable experience which has hap- 
pened to me. Quick, assemble a chain of copy 
boys and let’s get some paper. There isn't 
a second to lose.” 

My enthusiasm and presence of mind almost 
vitalized him into action, but at that momenta 
flood of disasters swept in from the Associated 
Press. Within half an hour two Kings had 
been killed, South America had experienced 
an earthquake, a tidal wave at Hong Kong had 
all but engulfed the native city, and the Pres 
dent’s pet bull terrier was missing from the 
White House. 

“You can’t have four and a half columns,” 
said the editor with firmness, 

“Very well, sir,” 1 answered, but there wa 
bitterness in my heart because these distant 
commotions of earth and sea were rated as hav- 
ing greater news importance than the cata 
trophic tumult within a human heart. 


WROTE the review and it was “adequate”, 

as critics are fond of saying when an actor 
gives a terrible performance. I said that to 
describe the plot would spoil the fun of 
people who were going to see the play. I said 
that the piece was uneven; some parts of it 
were better than others. It was, I said, in sum- 
marizing, a good play for people who liked 
that sort of thing. Curiously enough, although 
the review was wooden .in every particular, 
nobody seemed to notice that something out 
of the ordinary had happened to me. The 
mysterious secret lay wholly between me and 
my Mr. Swope. 

Things went along normally for a week 
and then on the succeeding Thursday I was 
again infatuated beyond all reason. This time 
the actress did have a line to speak. She said, 
“The Busbys are here, ma’am”, but even that 
was not enough on which to base an entire re 
view. 

Within a month the blight fell on me # 
no less than fifteen different shows. By now 
even the meanest could see that my work was 
suffering. Mr. Swope’s work suffered because 
of the strain of waiting up at the office for me 
to see if the thing was going to happen oi not. 
And then, at last, upon a certain June night 
he made up his mind. 

“This can’t go on,” he told me. “The 
thing’s impossible. We must have someone 
calmer and less susceptible to write our dr 
matic reviews.” 

And, of course, he was quite right. 
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LADY IN BLUE (Above) 
This portrait-canvas was achieved 
by John Carroll in the autumn of 
1925. It is now a part of the Har- 
tison collection in the Los Angeles 
Museum of Art. Size 44 by 54 in. 


LILITH (Right) 
Completed two years ago. Acquired 
by a western collector. First ex- 
hibited at the Sesquicentennial 
where it inspired a great deal of 
admiration and critical attention 
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JOHN CARROLL 


NE of the arresting figures 

in the younger group of Amer- 
ican painters—the group im- 
mediately following Bellows, 
Speicher, Kent, and the rest—is 
indubitably John Carroll, the young 
Californian who has more or less 
taken New York, and Woodstock, 
by storm. His is an original and 
authentic talent. More and more the 
critics and collectors are paying 
respectful attention to Mr. Carroll’s 
work, Early in the coming autumn 
a collection of his paintings—figure 
subjects, landscapes, and still lifes 
—will be seen here at the Frank 
Rehn Galleries on Fifth Avenue 


Canvases by John Carroll, in His Recent Manner 


A California Painter Who Has Become a Dominant Figure Among the Painters of the East 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Mysterious Murder of Cécile Combettes 


The Trial of Léotade—A Forgotten Episode in French Criminal History 


T IS hard to imagine an errand more 

harmless and peaceable than the visit of a 

book-binder to a religious institution. 
When this book-binder makes a visit for the 
purpose of returning to the holy brothers a 
number of books which he has been binding; 
when he is accompanied by two of his assis- 
tants, cach carrying upon her head in European 
fashion, a basket of books, the setting seems 
contrived for a gentle story by Daudet, rather 
than for a brutal and mysterious tragedy. 

On an April morning in 1847, Bertrand 
Conte, the book-binder of Toulouse, came to 
one of the buildings of the Institute of Chris- 
tian Brethren to deliver two baskets of books. 
The larger basket was carried by one of his 
older work-women, Marion Rougmanac, and 
the smaller by a little girl, named Cécile Com- 
bettes. She was an apprentice of the book- 
binder, planning soon to leave his service; she 
was then under fifteen years of age. 

Conte and his assistants were admitted by 
the porter; the baskets were set down, and the 
older woman was sent away—to return to the 
work-shop. The book-binder gave Cécile his 
umbrella, and told her to await him in the 
vestibule, while he went, with the porter to 
carry the books, to the library. Here he met 
the director, and had a talk, presumably about 
business. Although the vestibule was in the 
chief entrance to an institution in which dwelt 
five hundred of the brethren, their novices and 
pupils; although there were many lay visitors 
coming and going, and the porter had been 
busy answering the bell; and although it was 
broad daylight, a quarter after nine in the 
morning, Cécile Combettes then and there 
vanished from the earth. Nobody was ever 
found to say that he saw her again while she 
was living. The porter could not say that he saw 
her go out, or that he did not sce her, or that 
he ever noticed her at all after her arrival. He 
thought that very probably she left by way of 
the door. 


ONTE returned from the library after 
C thirty or forty minutes; the umbrella 
was standing against the wall, but the girl had 
gone. According to his account he then went 
home, making two calls on the way, and answer- 
ing his wife’s questions about Cécile by the sug- 
gestion that she had gone to see her mother, 
who was ill. As the day went on, Cécile’s aunt 
and others began to make inquiries, but her em- 
ployer seemed not to concern himself greatly. 
Instead, he went on a business errand to the 
town of Auch. Only one or two persons both- 
ered at all about the little apprentice. 

At six o’clock or so the next morning, a 
grave-digger in the neighbouring cemetery of 
St. Aubin saw what he supposed to be the figure 
of a woman, kneeling in prayer, in a corner of 
the cemetery. He went nearer, touched the 
body, and found it to be a young girl, dead 
and cold. It was Cécile Combettes, lying on her 
face and knees, and supported by her elbows. 
The position of the body was strange, and the 
spot where it was found offered a puzzle, for 
it lay in the angle formed by two of the 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


cemetery walls. The wall nearer the girl’s head 
separated the cemetery from the Rue Riquet; 
that near her feet, from the garden of the In- 
stitute of Christian Brethren. There were three 
possible explanations for the presence of the 
body at that spot. First, that it had been 
brought into the cemetery and placed there,— 
a theory hard to maintain, since the cemetery 





THE ACCUSED 


On an accusation brought by a 
man of unsavory reputation, Louis 
Bonafous, known in his monastic 
order as Frére Léotade, was 
gaoled, tried and judged guilty 
with “‘extenuating circumstances”’ 


gate was kept locked at night, and there were, 
moreover, no footprints in the damp earth 
around the body. Second, that it had been 
thrown or dropped over the wall from the Rue 
Riguet,—which was difficult to believe, as the 
plants on the wall were undisturbed. Third, 
that it had been thrown over from the Institute 
garden. There were circumstances both for and 
against this contention, but if it were believed, 
it laid the brothers of the Institute under the 
necessity of clearing themselves of grave sus- 
picions. 

The prompt investigation made by the com- 
missaire of police, and by surgeons, established 
the facts that the poor creature had been brutal- 
ly assaulted; that she had been killed by a 
fracture of the skull, and that she had died at 
about ten o’clock on the previous morning,— 
or within an hour after she entered the In- 
stitute. This last was shown in the usual way, 
by the process of digestion. 

Still more minute and curious than the 
results of the post-mortem, however, were 
the observations made almost immediately on 
the arrival of the surgeon, and of the police. 
They show that even at that date, before the 
rise of Poe’s M. Dupin, or of Sherlock Holmes, 
trifling clues were the subject of interest to 
the police, and the cause of endless argument 
in courts of law. Some of the clues offered in 
the case of Cécile Combettes should give de- 
light to the writers of detective stories, even 
today. 

In the girl’s hair were found some leaves of 
cypress; a few shreds of tow or oakum, about 
four inches long, apparently frayed or cut from 
a rope; and a single petal of a geranium in full 


bloom, Now, there was a layer of cypress 
boughs on the wall between the cemetery and 
the Rue Riguet; and there were geraniums on 
the wall of the Institute garden. Here, then, 
as in almost every fact connected with this 
strange death, there were circumstances from 
which one might arrive at opposite conclusions, 
according to the one which was trusted. The 
cypress boughs did protrude from the street 
wall,—a body thrown over the garden wall 
might have brushed against them. On the other 
hand, although it was found (so precise was the 
detective work) that there was a petal missing 
from one of the geraniums on the garden wall, 
it was pointed out that a flower-petal could eas- 
ily be blown anywhere, and that it was a slender 
clue. The contention that the body could not 
have been brought into the cemetery, was met 
by the assertion that the gate had been known 
to be left unlocked at night, and that if there 
were no foot-prints in the soft carth around 
the body, neither were there any indentations 
in the earth to show where the knees and el- 
bows struck when it was thrown or dropped 
from the wall. This pointed to a conclusion 
that the dead girl had been placed in the 
corner where she was found. 

On the whole, the weight of evidence caused 
the authorities after a few days to direct their 
suspicions toward the inmates of the Institute. 
It was asserted—and disputed—that the shreds 
of rope found in Cécile’s hair were identical 
with a rope found in the garden. It was shown 
that there were indistinct marks, as of a ladder 
having been placed against the garden wall, 
and this evidence was in turn neutralized by 
the gardener, who said he had used the ladder 
himself, 


HE first man to be arrested, however, was 

Cécile’s master, the book-binder, Conte. She 
was in his charge; it was alleged by a witness 
that Cécile had complained of overtures made 
to her by Conte; and it was definitely estab- 
lished that a few years earlier he had been in- 
volved in a disgraceful scandal which con- 
cerned his sister-in-law. One of the visits 
paid by him on leaving the Institute, was at the 
home of his uncle, who lived in a street of no- 
toriously evil character. The suggestion was 
that the girl had really left the Institute; had 
been lured to some house by Conte, and there 
murdered. During the night, her body had 
been taken to the cemetery. There were flaws 
and weak points in this theory, but not so many 
as in the case afterwards advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Conte, himself, at the time of his arrest, 
suggested that the murder occurred in some 
disreputable place in the city; he made no 
accusation nor suggestion against the brethren. 
Next ‘day, however, he sent for a magistrate, 
and deposed that when he entered the Insti- 
tute on the morning of Cécile’s disappearance, 
he saw two of the brothers, Frére Jubrien and 
Frére Léotade, engaged in conversation in the 
vestibule. Both of them were confronted with 
Conte, and both denied that they were in the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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STEICHEN MURAY 


INA CLAIRE 
This sparkling comédienne has been 
making a coast-to-coast tour in The 


Last of Mrs. Cheyney, her little old 
last year’s success by Mr. Lonsdale 


HELEN HAYES 
With her revival of Barrie’s What 
Every Woman Knows, Miss Hayes 
has been building what few can 
boast—a public outside New York 





PACH 


GEORGE ARLISS 
With Disraeli and The Green Goddess 
as pathfinders, this English actor has 
found welcoming audiences all over 
America for Galsworthy’s Old English 
in which he has now played the naughty 
gaffer for three very prosperous seasons 





STEICHEN GOLOBERG 


MARILYN MILLER 


The most popular diva of the merry- 
merry always follows her two-season 
New York engagement with a year 
of penitence across the eager country 


FLORENCE REED 
When The Shanghai Gesture de- 
parted from New York, its cast 
still contained not only Miss Reed 
but even the original Chinamen 


KATHARINE CORNELL 
This leader among the new- 
risen stars played Arlen’s Green 
Hat for 24 months, more than 
half of them outside New York 





STEICHEN 


Illuminating the Wide Open Spaces of America 


Six Glowing Refutations of the Charge That Broadway Hoards Its Best Theatrical Talent 
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A Picture 


A View From Behind the Camera of a 


| this artfully unaffected glimpse of the cinema workshop, Mr. Edward Steichen, 
the photographer, has developed the theme that those who are heard but not 
seen are no less important than those who are seen but not heard. In the blaze 
of the spotlight are the players—Miss Pauline Starke, Mr. Lionel Barrymore 
and Mr. Owen Moore, (of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) but in this photograph they 
are shown subordinated to the technical craftsmen, the cameramen, the musicians, 
while dominating and overshadowing the whole scene is the director, Mr. Edmund 
Goulding. It is the director, although his countenance remains invisible to film 
audiences, who leaves indelibly the implicit mark of his intelligence, imagination 





in the Making 
Moment in the Magical Birth of a Photoplay 


VANITY FAR 


PHCTOGRAPHED ESPECIALLY FOR VANITY FAIR BY EOWARD STEICHEN AT CULVER CITY 


and skill—for better or for worse—on every gesture, grouping, and situation. The 
quality of the resultant picture is as a mirror to a director’s ability and taste. 
Mr. Goulding is adroitly revealed in this study ‘‘above and a little apart”—the 
while the stars revolve in their courses, the harmonium sobs, the violin wheedles, 
and the camera grinds on. To the American public at large, the life behind the 
moving picture camera remains the most provocative of mysteries. Mr. Steichen’ 
photograph should be of particular interest as it envisions at a glance the xaleide 
scopic method by which is created the illusion of the cinema and the fame 4 
those demi-gods, the film stars, who inhabit that mythical Babylon, Holly woo 
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On the Track of the Object of Virtue 
A Few Remarks About Collectors and——-To Hear Them Tell It—Their Finds 


HE collecting mania isn’t particularly 

modern, of course. Josephine, I suppose, 

used to bore her friends daily with stories 
of how “Napoleon came back from Venice this 
year with four of the darlingest bronze horses 
that he picked up for practically nothing! Just 
wait till you see them!” But never in any age, 
| am sure, has there been anything to equal our 
modern passion for buying aged and useless 
objects in out-of-the way places, in the hope 
that they will turn out to be something that 
somebody else wants. Most of my friends put 
in a considerable portion of their leisure doing 
what they call “picking up” such treasures, at 
invariably absurd prices. I do it myself—at 
leat M. does it while I reluctantly look on. 
And after we have done it, we all gather of an 
evening and exchange lies about the contrasting 
price and value of our finds. 

I notice one difference, however, between 
such poor tales of collecting prowess as I am 
able to muster and my friends’ accounts of their 
deeds of derring-do. Generally, when I lug 
something home that has been acquired for 
practically nothing, it turns out to be worth 
just that, But my friends—! To hear them 
talk, they would slink shamefaced to a monas- 
tery if any of their antiques turned out to be 
worth what they paid for them. The rickety 
stool that was picked up for thirty-five cents 
always reveals itself later as a genuine some- 
thing-or-other, worth as many dollars. The 
stone that the dealers rejected is purchased by 
some eagle-eyed friend of mine and resold for 
countless times its original price. As I listen 
to their sagas I sometimes wonder why my 
friends are not all down at the city dumps, 
making their fortunes. 


OT all the finds are made by friends, of 

course. In fact, most of the really good 
ones were made by vague people whose friends 
told mine about it. Some of these coups are so 
famous, and have been recounted so often, that 
they have attained the dignity, if not of his- 
tory at least of folk-lore. There is the tale, for 
instance, of the young woman who was caught 
in the rain in an English village, and stopped 
for shelter at an antique shop. Not wishing to 
leave without making some small purchase, she 
bought a small necklace of dark beads. One 
day, after she had worn them for several weeks, 
the string broke, and she took them to a jewel- 
ler’s to have them repaired. He looked them 
over, indifferently at first, then with awakening 
interest. ; 

“Where did you get these?” he asked. 

She told him. “I'll give you fifty pounds for 
them,” he said. 

She refused, and he raised his bid to one 
hundred, two hundred, and finally a thousand 
pounds. To make a long story short, the beads 
Were a string of black pearls that Mary, Queen 
of Scots had given to the headsman as she went 
to the block, and the fortunate finder sold them 
for enough to make her independently wealthy 
—and incidentally, to present the shopkeeper 
with a cottage and a life annuity. 

In another variant of this account the young 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


woman bought a string of glass beads in an 
east-side junk shop, took them to Cartier’s for 
repairs, and was offered $500,000 for them 
(they were diamonds, of course). 

Another legend concerns the man who 
baught an apparently worthless old painting 
for five dollars, tried to clean it, and found a 
genuine Raphael underneath. The dealer, by 
the way, is said to have had a paralytic stroke 
upon hearing the news. 

Then there is the mtn who was riding 
through the Strand on top of a bus, saw a cu- 
rious object in the window of a second-hand 
dealer, stopped the bus, and bought it (the 
object) for ten shillings. It was a frog, made 
apparently of soapstone, which was later pro- 
nounced by experts to be the largest, the oldest, 
and—naturally—the most valuable piece of 
white jade in Western Europe. 


NE of these stories is undoubtedly true, 
for, I have seen the find myself. A few 
summers ago, when Esther Sayles Root was in 
Madrid, she was caught in one of those rain- 
storms that are such a boon to collectors, and 
took refuge under the awning of a second- 
hand bookshop. To while away her enforced 
leisure she looked over the books displayed on 
the bargain counters. They were mostly Span- 
ish and French works of no particular value, 
but among them was a volume of Jane Taylor’s 
Essays in Rime. She bought it for one and one- 
half pesetas—in plain English, about thirteen 
cents. Arrived home with her treasure, she 
opened it, to find the flyleaf inscribed, “John 
Keats to his dear sister.” The book had been 
given by the poet to his sister Fanny (the gift 
is mentioned in the Letters from Oxford, Lon- 
den, 1817), who later married a Spaniard. 
The inscription has been pronounced genuine 
by the authorities of the British Museum li- 
brary, and the book’s market value as a Keats’ 
relic is estimated at about a thousand dollars. 
Even the defeats of these collector friends 
of mine would be accounted triumphs by you 
or me. One of them, a young actor, spied two 
soapstone figures in an antique shop that were, 
he was quite sure, white jade. (He had been 
hearing about the man on the Strand bus, no 
doubt). He bought them for three dollars and 
bore them in triumph to Yamanaka’s shop on 
Fifth Avenue, for appraisal. “Soapstone” was 
the verdict; however, we hasten to add, even 
at that the figures were worth two hundred dol- 
lars. 

But, like the young man who does not pos- 
sess Elbert Hubbard’s scrap-book, I have to sit 
dumb while these marvels are being recounted. 
My feeble voice, were it raised at these experi- 
ence meetings, would sound the discordant note 
of failure. My finds never quite come off. If 
I were to descend from a Strand bus and buy 
a soapstone frog for ten shillings it would turn 
out to be a soapstone frog, worth ten shillings. 
Indeed, my most memorable adventures in the 
field of collecting objets de vertu are of a sort 
that I don’t care to think about. I remember, 
for instance, a rainy night in Madison Square 
when a mysterious figure emerged from the 


shadows and a hoarse voice whispered, “Sable 
neckpiece—smuggled—cops—ten dollars!” I 
paid the ten dollars, and gave the neckpiece to 
M. 

“Here,” I remarked, “‘is a trifle for you that 
I picked up in a queer old place on the lower 
east side. By the way,” I added carelessly, 
silencing her thanks with a gesture, “you 
might take it over to Jaeckel’s and have it ap- 
praised.” 

She did. “Well,” I asked confidently, “what 
did they say?” 

“Rabbit. Eight dollars.” 

On another memorable day a friend in the 
Far West sent me a dozen dark, glittering ob- 
jects about the size of pigeon’s eggs. “Out 
here,” he wrote, “they call these Arizona 
rubies. They were given to me by an old Indian 
chief. They might be worth something.” 

Rubies! I paid the taxi-driver double fare to 
get me down to Tiffany’s in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and after considerable argument 
managed to get an audience with Dr. Kunz 
himself, the famous gem expert. He glanced at 
my treasure with almost indescribable apathy. 

“Those,” he said, ‘‘are obsidian; volcanic 
glass.” 

“And how much are they worth, Doctor?” 
I asked, still hopeful. 

‘About twelve dollars a ton.” 

M., too, has had her triumphs. She once tele- 
phoned excitedly from Hartford, Connecticut, 
to announce that she had just acquired an 18th 
century sampler for twenty-five cents, includ- 
ing the frame. But it wasn’t exactly a sampler. 
It was a worsted wall motto, announcing tersely, 
“The Old Oaken Bucket”, and we have since 
been offered thirty cents for it if we would 
keep the frame. M. visited the Cro-Magnon 
caves at Les Eyzies last summer, and by the ex- 
ercise of enormous stealth managed to secrete 
and carry away undetected a prehistoric imple- 
ment which later turned out to be a bottle 


top. 


F course I have set up what the Freudians 

call a defense mechanism against this. My 
defense is that most so-called art collectors are 
not collectors at all, but speculators, whose 
aesthetic standards are too dependent upon 
market values. The man who collects works of 
art in the spirit of one who collects postage 
stamps, hardly deserves to be called an art lover. 
If a terra cotta bust, attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci, is pronounced a priceless masterpiece by 
the experts, it is no more or less a masterpiece, 
I should think, when it is found to have a core 
composed of rolled-up contemporary news- 
papers. After all, the scarcity of an object has 
exactly nothing to do with its beauty. I have 
given up trying to beat the collecting game. 
I still buy just as much junk as the next man; 
but I buy it because I like it, even if it is junk, 
and not because I hope it will rise in value, like 
an oil stock. If the three-legged table that I 
bought on Third Avenue turns out to be worth 
ten cents less than the two dollars I paid for it, 
so much the better. There is just ten cents 
worth less danger of its being stolen. 
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Matrimonial Manners 


Some Codes of Domestic 


Relations in Many Lands 
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THE BOLD BRITON 


Behold the English ménage. Egbert 
would a-golfing go, and his wife 
accompanies him . . as caddy. Note 
the concealed reporter recording 
legal evidence, should she dare to 
think of disobeying her liege-lord 


IN ARCTIC CIRCLES 


When the Eskimo husband falls for 
a fascinating, fur-bearing flapper, 
his pleasant custom is to put his 
regular wife in cold storage until 
her jealousy is thoroughly cooled 





TURKISH DELIGHTS 


Among the obese Ottoman overlords, the wives’ slave- 
bracelets are no mere ornament. Note Zuleika’s terror at 
Abdullah’s minatory gesture. “Be yourself,” he says, “or I 
will have Ben Ali put you in his goatskin reticule and drop 
you down a well.” This is the ‘“tharem-scare ’em’’ method 
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THE KAFFIR KID 


In the heart of darkest Africa, the 
husband is King. Woe betide the 
wife who objects to her husband’s 
philandering. At the first jealous 
whimper he throws her over, as 
graphically reported by our artist 





THE LAND OF THE FREE 
And here we see the glorious American wife. No second- 
fiddling here. Nay! at her husband’s suggestion that they 
spend one evening at home, she cries, “Stay home forever, 
if you like. I’m going into the movies!” And off she 
hops to Hollywood, that haven for independent women 
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The Playboys of the Campus 


How the American Colleges Have Made a Definite Contribution to the Theatre 


HE winter just passed may be tagged 

as the one when the colleges handed the 

laugh to Broadway. Incidentally they 
handed a happy smile to several managers—in 
the cash corners of their mouths. 

In 1907, when Professor George P. Baker, 
then of Harvard, inaugurated his pioneer course 
in playwriting at Cambridge, and the now famous 
“47 Workshop” came into being, nearly every- 
body on Broadway, from David Belasco to the 
elevator boy at Cain’s storehouse, indulged in 
sorts of derision. Before that the only aca- 
demic influence in our theatre was, they said, 
the influence of church colleges on musical 
comedy, best to be observed in Boston after a 
Harvard-Yale football game. And that condi- 
tion would remain. 

“Playwriting cannot be taught. There is no 
school of the theatre but the theatre. And the 
theatre, of course, is Broadway. This playing 
with the playhouse in academic circles may be 
all very. well as a pastime, but it is utterly 
ridiculous as a practical meansof guiding and en- 
riching the creative dramatic life of America.” 

(Broadway didn’t put it in just those words, 
but that was what was meant.) 

Well, let us see. Twenty years have now gone 
by, Professor Baker has deserted Harvard for 
Yale, where his department has been endowed 
with a beautiful theatre. His students have 
gone out all over America, some to teach similar 
work in other colleges, some to write plays, 
some to act in them, some to design scenery, 
some to direct Little Theatres, some—perhaps 
the bulk—merely to be more enthusiastic 
theatre-goers in their communities. In twentv 
years Harvard has shifted from being the only 
American college to treat the practical theatre 
asa branch of education, to being almost the 
only good college not to, Twenty years is not a 
long time; it took much longer than that for 
the professional stage of Broadway to free it- 
self of European dominion and train a crop of 
native dramatists who could furnish us with 
even tolerable dramatic fare. Still, in twenty 
years, this academic study of the drama ought 
to begin to show some results in the creative 
life of the nation. Let us take a look at Broad- 
way during the winter of 1926-1927, and see. 





ET us begin with the Theatre Guild, since 

the Guild has perhaps the most consistent 
standard of production, and during the past win- 
ter certainly achieved the greatest proportion of 
popular successes. Two of the Guild’s Board 
of Managers, including Lee Simonson, the 
scenic designer, came under Baker’s influence at 
Harvard, Phillip Moeller, the stage director, 
was a student of the dramatic courses in Co- 
lumbia, and Theresa Helburn, the executive 
director, was similarly influenced at Bryn 
Mawr. Nothing could be more academic, and 
less of Broadway, than the influences which 
shaped the Guild directors in their most plas- 
tc years. Two of the four most successful plays 
the Guild produced last winter were American 
dramas written by Sidney Howard—The Sil- 
ver Cord and Ned McCobb’s Daughter. 
And, of course, three years ago Howard won 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


the Pulitzer prize with They Knew What 
They Wanted. Sidney Howard is a graduate 
of Professor Baker’s playwriting course. 

Beyond all doubt, the most popular play of 
the winter was the racy and authentic melo- 
drama Broadway, the joint work of Phillip Dun- 
ning and George Abbott. George Abbott isa grad- 
uate of Professor Baker’s playwriting course. 

Rivalling Broadway in lively colour and 
almost in popular acclaim is a play called The 
Barker, written by one Kenyon Nicholson. 
Nicholson is himself a teacher of playwriting, 
an assistant to Hatcher Hughes at Columbia. 
Incidentally, Professor Hughes’ play, He// 
Bent fer Heaven, won the Pulitzer prize two 
years ago. 


HE two plays which have been most often 

nominated by the critics for the 1926 Pulit- 
zer Prize (not yet awarded at this writing) are 
In Abraham’s Bosom by Paul Green, and Sat- 
urday’s Children by Maxwell Anderson (co- 
author of What Price Glory?). The author 
of the first play, Mr. Green, is a young in- 
structor of philesophy in the University of 
North Carolina, and his play is concerned with 
the problems of negro life in that state. When a 
student in the University, Green studied play- 
writing in the course given there by Professor 
Frederick Koch, and got his inspiration to write 
drama, and all his knowledge of technique, 
from his experiments with the University Play- 
ers in their campus theatre. Iz Abraham's 
Bosom is his first showing on Broadway. But 
Professor Koch himself is a product of the new 
movement in the colleges. He was teaching in 
the University of North Dakota, and putting 
on student pageants, when he heard of Baker’s 
course at Harvard, went to Cambridge to ob- 
serve it, and carried back to the Prairie the 
pioneer playwriting course of the West. The 
first class to be graduated from this course con- 
tained a youth named Maxwell Anderson, who 
came to New York filled with an ambition to 
write plays, and trained to seek his material in 
the life about him, and to render it faithfully. 
Here, then, are two of the admittedly best 
native plays of the past season, best in the sense 
of sincerity and faithful transcription of life, 
both stemming directly from academic train- 
ing, and academic standards of veracity. 

But this by*no means exhausts the list. An- 
other success of the past winter is the ironic 
burlesque, Chicago, written by a young 
woman named Maurine Watkins, formerly a 
newspaper reporter in the city of hogs and 
machine gun bandits. Miss Watkins, filled evi- 
dently with a great desire to put upon the stage 
her reaction to the life of that village, being 
unable to do so in the columns of the Chicago 
press, sought out Professor Baker at Yale, to 
learn how to do it. She wrote Chicago in his 
course there, and it was first produced in the 
University theatre, not, it is rumored, without 
considerably shocking the Puritanical elements 
in New Haven. Be that as it may, Chicago is 
an academic play; it was planned, developed, 
and produced, inside the college walls. 

Farlier in the season Philip Barry, a graduate 


of Yale and also of Professor Baker’s course 
when Baker was still at Harvard, produced a 
fantasy called White Wings. It was not greatly 
popular, to be sure, but Robert Benchley went 
six times. It had its admirers, and gave to the 
season a spice of variety and a touch of the 
graceful and fantastic. During the season, too, 
Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon was 
revived for a considerable run. O'Neill, gener- 
ally conceded our leading dramatist, is a gradu- 
ate of Baker’s course. And the man who pro- 
duced his play, and the talented artist who has 
‘cen his associate, Kenneth Macgowan and 
Robert Edmund Jones, are both products of the 
-cademic theatre, and got their first interest 
and training at Harvard. 

Perhaps it is not fair to include in this list 
Walter Hampden’s production of Caponsac- 
chi, a play in blank verse hewn by Arthur 
Goodrich out of Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book. Though Hampden went to Harvard 
and Arthur Goodrich is a,trustee of Wesleyan, 
they both attended college before the days of 
the dramatic awakening. Nevertheless the hon- 
ourable place they hold in the dramatic world 
is reflected back as inspiration into the colleges, 
and, with Winthrop Ames, they may be classed 
as an important academic influence in our 
theatre, just on that account. 


HIS list is merely for Broadway, arid for a 

single season. It does not include any of the 
work done outside of New York, in the various 
Little and Community Theatres through the 
land, which are often unknown to Broadway, 
but which locally are of great interest and im- 
portance. Some of them are doing excellent 
things, even judged by exacting professional 
standards, and nearly all of them are, in their 
respective communities, the present day equiv- 
alent of the old time travelling company ;— 
that is, they and they alone are keeping alive 
the spoken drama. It is so largely true of these 
theatres as to be almost the rule, that they are 
directed not by professionally trained men or 
women from Broadway, but by academically 
trained men or women, and that the nucleus of 
their amafeur acting staff and scenic workers 
is formed of college graduates who have found 
in the academic courses the impulse for such 
expression. In other words, the colleges are re- 
creating a theatre beyond Broadway, for the 
people of America, without any help from 
Broadway whatsoever. 

All this has taken place in two decades, but 
so quietly that few people even yet seem to 
grasp the significance of the change, least of all 
the managers, who no doubt think they are re- 
sponsible for all the improvements in play writ- 
ing and production technique. As a matter of 
fact, they are responsible for practically none 
of it. It has resulted far more from the 
improved quality of the men and women com- 
ing into the theatre as artists, and this improved 
quality, in turn, is the direct result of the new 
collegiate courses in play writing and play pro- 
duction. It is still true that the place to learn to 
write plays, and to produce plays, is in the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Ringers of the Ring 


VANITY Fa 


Some Anecdotes About a Seldom Mentioned Phase of Prize-Fighting 


“RINGER” is a morc or less successful 
pugilist who fights in different localities 
under different Many well 

known bruisers have been ringers. They seldom 
talk about this phase of their careers except to 


names, 


close friends. 

Several short stories have been founded upon 
the ring activities of a certain pair of brothers 
who were at the top of their weight division 
a score of years ago. 

These two brothers looked alike and foughi 
alike. It is said that often a pugilist in a small 
town fought one of them when he thought he 
was fighting the other. 

They tell a story on a certain Eastern light- 
weight that has since caused much laughter in 
the West. 

He read of a youth named “Bud” Ander- 
son who was winning consecutively in his home 
town of Medford, Oregon. He quickly decided 
on the old ringer method of boxing Anderson 
under an assumed name. 

The match was made by wire, the Medford 
boxing fraternity not realizing that they were 
matching the still amateurish Anderson with 
one of the best known lightweights in Amez- 
ica. Under an assumed name, the Fasterner 
arrived in Medford with his crew. They im- 
mediately wagered a great deal of money on 
their man’s ability to defeat Anderson. 


HE local sports bet heavily on Anderson. 
The betting was about even. Excitement 
was high. 

Anderson, a shambling, awkward youngster, 
who later came within reaching distance of the 
world’s lightweight championship, entered the 
ring first. 

The Fasterner followed him. When the gong 
rang Anderson walked out to what seemed an 
unknown but certain destruction. The Easterner, 
rapier-like, stabbed him with rights and lefts. 
The youngster tottered about the ring, as the 
Fasterner smiled vicicusly. The battering con- 
tinued for several rounds. 

Blood-covered, lips puffed, eyes half closed 
from the highly scientific bombardment, An- 
derson turned to his second during the inter- 
mission between rounds and said: 

“I’m bleedin’ hard but don’t Iet ’em stop it 
"less I die.” 

The gong rang, and the Fasterner was soon 
rattling Anderson’s jaws with one-twos—then 
working downward to the stomach. 

Anderson doubled under the tornado of 
leather-pain. The Easterner’s jaw rested on his 
shoulder. The youngster stepped back with 
blood streaming into his eves. A blow traveled 
about eight inches and crashed. The Easterner 
stepped backward—then inward. A right swished 
him on the “come-in”. A left crossed it. The 
ringer’s knees snapped. He fell and rolled 
over—down and out. 

In two days the secret was flashed to the 
papers in far cities that “Bud” Anderson, un- 
known and unknowing, had knocked out one of 
the most famous lightweights of his time. 

It was perhaps Eddie Regan (Regan is not 


his real name) who had the most unusual and 
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By JIM TULLY 


unexpected experience a ringer ever had. 

Kiddie was master of every trick known to 
the shady side of pugilism. He could throw a 
punch with the same force that a shot-putter 
throws a heavy weight.’ Fighting was an un- 
emeticnal business with him, at which he had 
carned and saved many thousands of dollars. 

Eddie had literally grown up with boxing 
gloves on his hands. He had the fair com- 
plexion of the blonde, and the peaceful man- 
ner of a tired, well-dressed clerk. Eddie had 
the reticence of Tex Rickard, and the courage. 
He is now—but perhaps that would not se 
fair. 

He read in a California paper of a bruiser 
who had won ten straight fights by knockouts 
in a New Mexico mining town. The new ring 
sensation was said to be a young miner who 
had drifted there from Arizona. 

Within a week Eddie Regan had journeyed 
to New Mexico. A short time later he was 
matched with the local pride, who had been 
adopted by the town. 

The match was held on a sweltering day in 
a roofless building. A tense quiet followed the 
fighters into the ring. Eddie looked at the 
chiseled face and putty ears of his adversary 
and decided he was in for a rough voyage. By 
unconscious movements the bruiser across from 
him told Eddie that he was long trained in 
the ways of battle. 


HERE was little time for further study 
on the part of Eddie. The gong sounded. 
His opponent made a frightful lunge. 

Eddie met him in the centre of the ring. 
Blows began to thud with the snap of a rivet- 
ing machine. Eddie backed away and brushed 
his blonde hair out of his eyes. 

His gloves flew downward to mect another 
terrific rush then a tangled mix-up fol- 
lowed. Their turned in, their knees 
knocked together, their gloved hands slashed, 
their shoulders moved freely like huge snakes 
under tight white drapery. 

A deep sigh of satisfaction ran around the 
building when the gong ended the round. 

Eddie had picked up a battered soldier of 
fortune in E] Paso to second him in the ring. 

The second now jabbered advice out of a 
crooked mouth. “He’s too tall for you kid— 
fight him in close—under the eaves, my boy 
—under the eaves. When he rains them blows 
hard like that they won’t fall on you if you’re 
under the eaves.” While his talked 
Eddie tried to map out a plan of campaign— 
“Could he Jast—with the sun burning down 
—at such a pace—under the eaves?” 

Fddie had one great advantage as a pugilist. 
His eyes were set deep in his head. The pro- 
jecting forehead above, the high cheek-bones 
below, protected them. 

He noted that his antagonist was “pop-cycd” 
—that his nose was large and his ears battered 
into pieces of gristle. The gong rang as Eddie 
decided to “play for his head”. 

He held his guard high and made no move 
until his adversary moved. The audience 
screamed . . . “Fight—Fight—” but Eddie 


toes 





second 





paid no attention, Each time the local pride 
led he was beaten to the punch, At last hj 
opponent rushed while Eddie was in mid.ai; 
Eddie fell in a sickening crescendo of noix 

When he returned to his corner his battere} 
second said—I tell you kid, under the ear 
—under the eaves—or go into your shel] 
don’t let him outsmart you.” 

The gong sounded clearly. The local y. 
beatable was in Eddie’s corner before he haj 
risen completely from his canvas chair, 

Eddie was mad. “Damn your soul,” by 
hissed. 

“Pray for your own,” was the comeback, 
the wet gloves swished with thudding pain, 
The local man crouched. Eddie slammed hin 
on the side of the head, und cracked thre 
fingers of his right hand. It stung like electri 
needles every time he used it. 

He fought, unmindful of pain and the to- 
turing sun on his naked body and the figh:- 
drunk maniac in front of him. 

At the beginning of the sixth round both 
men advanced swiftly and set a terrible pace, 
Eddie only had one friend in the audience-- 
the hired second from FE] Paso. But those nea 
the ringside who saw his face twitch every 
time he landed his right, had a feeling of ad. 
miration for him. But Eddie thought not of 
that, but of the mass of charging muscle in 
front of him. 

Feinting, they watched for openings during 
the passion of battle. Between blows their feet 
could be heard shuffling over the hot canvas 
floor. The local pride missed a right tha 
whizzed by the spot where Eddie’s jaw had 
been a second before. He worked in close, 
Fddie pounded his kidneys and each blow 


sounded like the explosion of a gun. 





’ 


N the seventh round the local pride 

straightened Eddie with an uppercut thi 
rattled the teeth in his granite jaw. They be- 
gan volleying rights and lefts to face and body 
and grunted as they landed. Eddie staggered 
backward for an instant—the crowd screamed, 
“You got him Bill—” as Bill leaped forward 
at Eddie, whose body had gone rigid to meet 
the attack. It was, for Bill, like charging 3 
stone wall with hands that flailed oblivion... 

Soggy gloves ripped by soggy gloves as their 
muscular bodies writhed and recled under the 
burning sun. They slugged desperately in a 
neutral corner when the gong rang. 

The local pride had started a blow which he 
had been unable to stop. Eddie had dodged and 
the momentum of it threw his adversary acros 
the ropes. Eddie hurried to his corner with the 
hope of getting a few seconds more rest than 
his antagonist. 

At the beginning of the tenth and last round 
their gloves touched to betoken friendlines. 
The local pride then connected with right and 
left to jaw and Eddie sagged backward. Bill 
leaped like a tiger intent on its kill. But Eddie, 
against the ropes, met him with a left as rigid 
as a bar of iron. The local pride went en his 
knees as though his feet had been shot from 

(Continued on page 120) 
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PHOTOGRAPHED ESPECIALLY FOR VANITY FAIR BY EDWARD STEICHEN AT CULVER CITY 


Marie Prevost Comes Into Her Own 
A Former Bathing Beauty Has Become a Deft Comédienne of the More Facetious Films 


te claim that the finest screen talent has emerged from comedies of the 
ro de variety. As the tempo is considerably faster in comedy, the players 
dae a _* more comprehensive pantomimic training. Marie Prevost, a gifted 
ted eveloped from this field, served under the Mack Sennett banner for 
Poh caean It would seem that people who begin traveling to cinema fame do not 
Ss gabe light. Miss Prevost found a bathing beauty reputation a distinct 
Glori P at first. (Some of the others who arose from this ocean of beauty were 

tia Swanson, Mae Busch and Louise Fazenda.) It was thought for a long time 


that Marie Prevost would remain. But in 1923, after many disappointments, she 
succeeded in swimming away from comedies to feature pictures. She appeared 
in six that year and ended in a starring réle. Ernst Lubitsch’s sophisticated farce, 
The Marriage Circle, definitely established her as an accomplished comedienne. 
An ambitious program has been planned for her since the discovery that farce 
is her proper métier. This photograph shows her as the heroine of her latest 
depiction of honeymoon complications, The Night Bride. Miss Prevost, in private 
life, is the wife of Kenneth Harlan, the film actor, and resides in Beverly Hills 
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VANITY Fa 


Church, State And Theatre 


The Stage and Its Censors As Seen by All Peoples, Puritans in Particular 


Y NOW, no doubt, the censoring and 
| sermonizing which made fury of this past 

theatrical season in New York will have 
died away. The fires of spring will have done 
their cleansing duty, and only a few of us need 
remain to brood over the embers. For us there is 
this comfort, this immemorial explanation: the 
theatre, from its earliest Grecian days onward, 
has always been considered by the state a menace 
to peace, by the church a disturber of morals. 
The latest commotion only perpetuates cen- 
turies of mistrust of the stage, only repeats 
human history. 

“A great number of those that be common 
plavers of plays or interludes,” reads a procla- 
mation by Edward VI of England, in the year 
A. D. 1549, “ . ... who for the most part 
play such interludes as contain matter tending 
to sedition . . . whereupon are grown, and 
daily are like to grow, much division, tumult, 
and uproars in this realm .. .”” Whereupon 
His Majesty charges his subjects that they 
hould not openly or secretly play in the Eng- 
lish tongue any kind of “interlude, play, dia- 
logue, or other matter set forth in form of 
play” on pain of imprisonment. They might, 
it seems, get away with murder in a foreign 
language. That custom, too, has come down 
intact. 

But, long before Edward VI and his fear of 
what things the priests were trying to convince 
the people of in laymen’s plays, the stage was 
anathema to state and church alike. Particu- 
larly to democracies and plain churches. The 
temptation to mimic, the desire to decorate, the 
yearning to lift speech to the emotional level 
of music and turn gesture into the seduction of 
ritual—these are so natural to man. But equally 
natural to him has been the realization that, 
having risen to be man, he has also acquired a 
sense of shame which must be exercised against 
these things. Therein lies the wrangle, therein 
the battle of all ages of creators and censors. 

“The theatre to the fire, the fire that burns 


> 


forever! 


INHAT, according to V. F. Calverton’s fasci- 

ll nating book, Sex Expression in Literature, 
newly published, was the cry which vocalized 
all of the inexorable hatred for the stage by the 
early Christians. The stage represented to 
them the pagan arts, the pagan religion, the 
comedies which had so cruelly satirized the 
Christian baptismal ceremonies, had even bur- 
lesqued the dying cries of the martyrs. The 
flare of that resentment had not died down 
in the Middle Ages, when the introduction of 
song and music into the church was so bitterly 
opposed. The church wanted naught of aids to 
entertainment. Until the coming of the Mys- 
tery Plavs, the theatre was its sworn foe—and 
thereafter no more than a suspected ally. 

It is all very well to thank the drama for 
holding a mirror up to nature. None but a 
dramatist would have thought of putting it as 
prettily as that—and, in fact, none but a 
Shakespeare who had found a noble patron to 
protect him and keep him comfortable. The 
rest of the world, religious, official or vulgar, 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


has never quite recovered from its resentment 
of that mirror. How short a while ago was it 
that playwrights were taken generally for 
“drunken parasites” and actors for “lechers in 
livery”. 

There was a whole school of anti-dramatists 
of the Sixteenth Century who consecrated 
themselves to the complete extinguishing of 
the theatre. “A puritan, there’s no hope of 
him,”’ Dekker had sneered, ‘“‘unless he may pull 
down the steeple and hang himself!” And now 
for the Puritan’s revenge: he would pull down 
the proscenium, not the steeple. 

Peep, for example, into Stephen Gosson’s 
School of Abuse, or a Pleasant Invective 
Against Poets, Players, Jesters and such like 
Cater pillars, Or into Dr. Reynolds’ instruction 
to Queens College, 1593, on the Overthrow of 
Stage-P/ays, foaming with accusations of in- 
famy, quoting to right and left the opinions of 
antiquity and Christian Fathers on the corrup- 
tion of morals by the theatre. Or, again, 
Prynne’s enormous, thousand-paged quarto, 
Histriomastix, or Player’s Scourge. One Arthur 
Bedford, at the end of that century, collected 
“seven thousand instances” of the evils in play 
scripts, not to speak of “‘fourteen hundred texts 
of scripture ridiculed by the stage.” 


ERILY, said the Puritans when they be- 
came the State, “‘stage plaies do not suit 
with seasons of humiliation...” So they sup- 
pressed the theatre entirely. Or, at any rate, 


temporarily. This, too, was in the nature of a° 


revenge. The theatre had made Tartuffes of 
them, had mocked and satirized them. There 
are only two attitudes to adopt towards a gad- 
fly: squash it or ignore it. They, quite as all 
other states, tried to squash it. 

But the common annoyance of common folk 
by the theatre goes deeper and broader than 
politics or public weal]. Let’s lay stress on this 
inexplicable resentment of all peoples against 
those who speak grand lines and wear splendid 
costumes in the faces of a sober audience. 
“Proud parrotting players,” they are denounced 
as in the ordinance of 1648 which called for 
the “suppression of all stage-plaies, and for 
the taking down all their boxes, stages and seats 
whatsoever, that so there might be no more 
plaies whatsoever.” The actors are simply “‘su- 
perbious rufhans; and, because sometimes the 
asses are clothed in lions’ skins, the dolts imag- 
ine themselves somebody, and walke in as great 
state as Caesar!” 

We hear, for instance, of a wretched fe!- 
low who put in a plea that “he was really 
a Presbyterian, although an actor”—and who 
was thereupon charged with treason on both ac- 
counts. Whilst another actor, according to Dis- 
raeli, having honorably surrendered to a Puri- 
tan official, was met with a fervent, “Cursed 
be he who doth the work of the Lord negli- 
gently!”’—and, only because he was an actor, 
was immediately shot dead! 

Sniping at the stage has been Lord’s work, 
ever and again. The stage has thrived only in 
times of negligence. The stage, of its own na- 
ture, has always represented sin and danger, 


and, worse still, has always furnished disillusion 
and distraction. Against these foes of church and 
state the populace has needed an ever pater. 
nal protection. The late Anthony Comstock, 
vou will see from the happily written Broup. 
Leech biography of him, could think of Shay 
only as an author self-confessed to be harmfy] 
to “tweak and dishonest people”. A state mus 
look out for its weak, a church must chasten ji: 
dishonest . . . and the stage has a bad habit of 
getting in the way of both. 

“I have no patience,” wrote an irate Italian 
prelate to the playwright, Gozzi, “‘with your 
pretence to better humanity by pulling morals 
out of puppet shows. Leave laughter to the wine. 
shop and tears to the grave-side. When you col- 
lect human emotions and have no Cross with 
which to sanctify them, they are destined to rot 
away into the impertinence of unbridled gia, 
Name me a single comedy, from Plautus to 
Gozzi, which has ever brought anyone to a 
monastery gate!” 

Possibly, the good prelate was thinking of 
the terrible Roman pastime of driving vener- 
able monks into the old arenas and making 
them enact comedies, then and there, with city 
wenches, to the demolition of thcir vows, the 
utter damnation of their souls. Episodes like 
these rankle for ages . . . especially when they 
have the bad grace to be comic episodes, 


i EALIZE the theatre as the eternal scape- 

goat. Down all our days it has been the 
first agency blamed for social evils and ethical 
uprisings. Italy blamed it for the revolution 
which brought about an Italian nation, Eng- 
land for Papist plots and Cavalier rebellion: 
Before that, it had blamed it for the popularity 
of sorcery. During the Second Empire, French- 
men blamed it for introducing into society the 
courtesan, “the chief type of woman to be seen 
on the stage, a sign of the moral degradation 
of this period.”* Time and again, nowadavs, 
we blame it for its necessity to remind us, by 
the simple process of dramatization, how so 
phisticated we are grown, how complicated our 
life is become with practices of luxury. 

Gozzi’s churchly critic wrote more wisely 
than he dreamed. With the exception of some 
of the most practical old morality plays, such 
as that famous one concerning The Condem- 
nation of Feasts, to the Praise of Diet and So 
briety for the Benefit of the Human Bods, 
you can scarcely name a single play credited 
with an ability to lead man to a better life. 

But why ask this—which church and state 
are always asking—of a play? An ethical stage 
is bound to be a stage abhorred. A comedy 
which sermonizes is a comedy which com- 
mits suicide. The drama has never been per 
mitted its ultimate and automatic ideal of 
accurate unmorality. Some patron or other his 
always managed to breathe on the mirror. 

It needs a Cervantes per century to say to the 
players courageously, “Go, good people, God 
be with you, and keep your merry making! 
For he will say it in opposition to the 
thousands who have called the theatre “no 


better than a house of baudric!” 
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HUH! TORO! 


Hunt Diederich, the ‘American 
sculptor, every year proves himself 
amaster in some new branch of art. 
Painting, bronze, poetry, iron, 
craftsmanship, pottery, marble, all 
have yielded to his magical touch. 
On this page there are displayed 
four paper cut-outs—merely to 
introduce him in a new medium 





PASE DE PECHO 
It would not be difficult, even for a layman, to detect in 
these silhouettes the touch of the sculptor. Note how monu- 
mental and statuesque the little sketches seem: how very 
much like the works of some of the old masters in bronze 


A Sculptor as 





VERONICA 


The difficult thing, in silhouette 
cutting, is to mirror action. Any- 
body—pretty nearly—can achieve 
design, ornament, contrast, or pat- 
tern. The real trick is to get the 
action; the illusion, the breath even, 
of life. Note how the bulls and 
matadors seem to be caught in 
the midst of rapid, violent action 





PASE NATURAL 


One of the designs on this page has been re-employed, by the 
artist, in wrought iron, as a fire-fender, while one has become 
a gigantic iron weather vane. Iron, indeed, has always been 
one of Mr. Diederich’s favourite and most effective mediums 


a Master of the Silhouette 


Hunt Diederich, Armed Only With a Pair of Nail Scissors, Catches the Spirit of the Bull Fight 





VANITY FAR 


China’s Matinee Idol Will Visit America 


Some Program Notes on the Customs, Manners and Heroes of the Oriental Stage 


LL Nordic tourists 
claim to be au- 
thoritics on the 

Chinese Theatre. They 
affect to understand and 
enjoy it, but their com- 
bined comments would 
make a dictionary of par- 
adoxes. It is childishly 
quaint, they say, deli- 
ciously Elizabethan; an 
art; static for centuries. 
In its rejection of prop- 
erties, in its use of 1mag- 
inary rectangles for 
doors, and tasselled rid- 





By CAROLINE SINGER 


The stage, a bare platform, is roofed over and 
has a hand-rail along the sides and front, to 
which there often clings the red and gold glory 
of some more glamorous day. Upon the floor 
is a faded rug. No curtain screens the stage. 
There is no mechanism of drops.and flies, 
no scenery except a back-drop of coloured satin, 


A MATINEE IDOL 
Mei Lang-Fang, China's 


favourite female im- 
personator, is a leading 
lady of indescribable 
graciousness and charm 


ing whips for horses, it 
is sophisticated beyond 
belief. Some say the plays 
are lovely as the verses 


of Li Po. Others that 


they are rubbish, and 
so persistently do actors tam- 





defy translation 
per with the texts. Instituted one thousand years 
ago by an Emperor who, finding too little scope 
in court ceremonials for his mimetic ability, 
organized the first dramatic school in his Pear 
Tree Garden, it survives foreign imperialism, 
foreign missions, extra-territoriality, republican 
government and famines. This is because of the 
inordinate passion of the Chinese race for cere- 
monials. Again, their theatre is not ancient, not 
even Chinese, but an amusement new and with- 
out traditions, obliterating an older classical 
form of d.ama when it was foisted upon the 
country four centuries ago by Tartar con- 
querors. In summary, the Chinese theatre seems 
a unigue but very blurred experience even 
with Mci Lang-Fang (China’s favourite play- 
actor) as its central figure. 

The music is formless and wearying; for, 
after a fashion, the plays are musical, some 
parts are “sung” and the productions are called 
“opera”. Waves of brassy sound rack the bones, 
twist and exhaust the nerves as one man pounds 
interminably upon a gong and 
another hammers the cymbals. 
Through this strident maze the 
flute shrills, a  three-stringed 
violin squeals and there comes 
the melancholy thump of a 
wooden drum. The tenderest 
passages are marked by flute and 
violin alone. The voices of the 
singers are sharp-edged and pierc- 
ing. The falsetto singing so tor- 
tures the throat of performers 
that the audience is under an 
actual physical strain. 

The performance in a repre- 
sentative theatre begins in the 
afternoon—there is no light ex- 
cept that which comes through a 
frieze of irregular openings along 
four sides of a raised square in 
the centre of the ceiling— 
and continues into the twilight 
when gas lamps, blindingly in- 
tense, are hoisted at cither side. 





URAWINGS BY 
<. L.ROY BALORIDGE 






THE SWORD DANCE 
Mei Lang-Fang elaborates the ancient 
dances, breaking through the old con- 
ventions and imbuing the stale pos- 
turings with a new loveliness which 
is often mistakenly called modern 


THE WOMEN’S GALLERY 


The audience in the Chinese theatre 
never pretends preoccupation with 
the play but talks animatedly; the 
men sit in the pit, the women remain 
in solitary grandeur in the gallery 





covered with dragons and flecks of mirror, with 
an opening at each side through which the ac. 
tors come and go. The properties are few jy 
number and frequently imaginary—managed by 
an untidy fellow entirely unlike the property. 
man of The Yellow Jacket. He gossips idly 
with the musicians at one side of the stage, He 
spits freely upon the carpet as do all the actors 
even the female impersonators. It is this felloy 
who carries a pot of tea to the Icading actor 
after a song, pouring the contents not into ; 
bowl, but directly into his mouth. 

Five plays are usually given. The Occiden- 
tal rarely knows where one begins or ends. Be. 
fore him, he sees a parade of actors in dazzling 
costumes, who sway “like willows walking.” 
They are almost inhuman with grotesque make- 
up, bizarre costumes and stylized gait and ges 
ture. The lines bear no resemblance to sounds 
of common speech: Life is not to be viewed up. 
on the Chinese stage. 

Only rarely is the pantomime and dancing 
really understandable. There is, for example, 
the typical battle scene of a historical play, 
Conducted without one stroke of realism, the 
preposterous affray is astonishingly convincing. 
Its setting, beyond the walls of a besieged city, 
is indicated by a town gate painted upon cote 
ton. Half-heartedly this limp and wrinkled 
piece is supported by two property men, while 
behind it, standing upon chairs, the city of- 
ficials gaze over the ramparts. 

Through the curtain come the two un 
friendly generals, no longer men, but symbol 
of ferocity. Their stature is increased by thick- 
soled shoes, by high and glittering head-dresses 
and coloured pennants rising stiffly from their 
shoulders. Their girth is doubled by stif- 
skirted costumes embroidered with dragons and 
tigers, shot through with angry colours. They 
have tiger faces painted in colours above their 
black-beards: They circle about, prowling, 
knees far apart and toes turned out. 

Fifteen men to each general, the armies 
enter. Despite heavy trapping the generals pos 
ture defiance, dancing swiftly 
as two ballet girls. Crossing 
and recrossing the stage in a 
series of handsprings and cart- 
wheels, the thirty men simulate 
a thousand. The battle ends. List- 
lessly, their job done, the acro- 
bats file out, leaving the generals 
to dance again, one expressing 
his defeat, the other his victory, 
in dances as deft as the Tartar 
dance in the Chauve Souris 
which made New York sit up 
and take notice. 

Mei Lang-Fang is a female 
warrior, whipping coloured 
streamers into patterns upon the 
points of two swords; an En- 
\ peror’s concubine, dancing—m 

\ each hand a graceful pheasant 

\\ feather. A maiden of the T’ang 

Dynasty in flowing robes, Jean- 

ing over an imaginary stream 
(Continued on page 122 
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The Value of Brain In Sport 


Comments on the Importance of Intelligence in Baseball, Football 


T is my notion that the brain in amateur 
sport is almost negligible, which is quite 
logical, for the object of amateur sport is 
to rest the brain. This, of course, does not 
apply to those amateur sportsmen who have 
xquired the professional attitude. It does not 
apply to inte rcollegiate foot- 
ball, where a victory is es- 
ential to the happiness of 
al concerned and where a 
defeat is a tragedy. 
Naturally, it is in the na- 
tional game of baseball that 
they find, and give greatest 
credit to, the power of mind 
matter. When an 
American Rodin wants a 
model for his statue of 
The Thinker he will 
take the figure of a stout 
gentleman sitting on the 
slaver’s bench with his chin 
in his hands peering out in- 
tently at the baseball dia- 
mond, This stout gentleman 
will be none other than Mr. 
John Joseph McGraw, man- 
the New York 


over 


ager of 
Giants. 

As one might say, you do 
not have to prove that Mr. 
John Joseph McGraw is the 
master mind of the National 
Pastime. Mr. McGraw_ has 
aved us the trouble by ad- 
mitting this in no passive 
fashion. In his own memoirs 
he has acknowledged con- 
trolling practically every 
motion of all the players of 
his team during a World Series which they won 
in straight games. 

Now this was not an afterthought, cither. 
That dauntless egotist announced before the 
series started that he would do this. He told 
his pitchers that he would signal for every bal! 
that was pitched. This announcement was cai- 
tied in the public prints and the spectators 
noted that the Giant pitchers looked toward 
the dugout where the “Thinker” was squatted, 
defore cach ball pitched. 

This was one of the series against the New 
York Yankees which the Giants won in five 
games, one of these being the tie game which 
was called on account of darkness while the 
‘un was still bright and high above Coogan’s 
Bluff, after which the inmates of the Polo 
Grounds raised such a storm of protest, that the 
entire proceeds for the day were given to char- 
ity to allay the popular indignation. 

“Babe” Ruth of the Yankees had done very 
tadly that series. In the last inning of the last 
game he stood at the plate feverishly anxious to 
redeem himself. Mr. McGraw admits that he 
had discovered his batting weakness up to that 
point and had been almost entirely instrumen- 
tl in baffling him through his regular instruc- 
tions to the Giant pitchers. 

There were men on bases, enough of them 





JOHN J. McGRAW 


For the past twenty-five years, John 
J. McGraw has been manager of the 


phenomenally successful 
Giants. It is said that every move of 
the players on his baseball teams is 
directed by him from the side-lines 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 


to tie the score if “Babe” Ruth could hit that 
ball. There were two strikes on the “Babe.” He 
had been too eager. The Giant pitcher was 
winding up. Suddenly Hughey Jennings, Mc- 
Graw’s licutenant, dashed out of the dugout 
waving his arms and shouting. The pitcher 


New York 
sible. 
coach, he has 


paused in the midst of the wind-up and came 
over to first base to get his instructions. 

Then he went back to the box and threw 
the ball. It struck in the grit in front of the 
plate but the over anxious Ruth swung at it 
and struck out, ending the game with one futile 
gesture. 

“Ves,” said McGraw afterward, “I told 
Hughey Jennings to tell the pitcher to throw 
that ball into the dirt. The pitcher wouldn’t 
believe his instructions until I shook my fist 
at him. I was sure that Ruth would strike at 
the next matter what it was, and 
he did.” 


This is just one vivid instance of the power 


one, no 


of the master mind of baseball over matter ia 
bulk, in the person of Mr. Ruth, whose move- 
ments at the bat are simple and sincere. The 
great Amcrican game is one of guile, and by fol- 
lowers of cricket, might even be classed as one 
of low cunning. There are those who will scoff 
at the notion of Mr. John Joseph McGraw 
controlling nine baseball plavers in action as 
though they were automata, but the results 
might indicate that there is quite as much truth 
as bombast in it. 

McGraw managed the Giants just 
twenty-five years, and in that time his club has 
won ten pennants and has been in second place 


has 





and Boxing 


ten times. The average tenure of a player with 

the Giants certainly is not more than five years, 

consequently these results have been attained 

with at least different Giant teams. It 

could not all have been in the selection of the 

players. The greater part of it must be due te 
the manner in which they 
were handled. 


five 


In the beginning, baseball 
frank and simpie 


enough game, but it quickly 


Was oa 


developed into a_ pastime 
where the entirely profes- 
sional attitude predominated 
and where the idea was to 
win by any means and at env 
cost. Even in amateur games 
of baseball there is nothing 
of the amateur spirit. It docs 
reflect the spirit of Amer- 
ican life, as no other game 
reflects the 
people. 
McGraw’s genius for the 
national game came to him, 
as they would say, naturally, 


spirit of its 


but it was developed in the 
school of the old Orioles, 
of whom they will sing un- 
til there develops a scandal 
big enough to wreck the na- 
tional pastime completely. 
This team contained a col- 


WIDE WORLD 


KNUTE ROCKNE 


For the fine record made by the foot- 
ball teams of Notre Dame University, 
Knute Rockne is indubitably respon- 
More than any other college 
capitalized 
portunities afforded by the new game 


lection of baseball intellect 
but there was none on it the 
equal of McGraw’s. Equip- 
ped with a keen eye and an 
uncanny memory, he was al- 
ways a few jumps ahead of 
all the rest. 

ln contrast to the sustained “master mind- 
ing” of John Joseph McGraw the one “bone- 
head play” pulled by Fred Merkle in the game 
between the Giants and the Chicago Cubs 
stands out. Now Merkle was a good baseball 


the op- 


player, and far above the average of even the 
players of today in intelligence, but he will 
be remembered as the player who pulled the 
monumental and historical ‘bone.’ 

It was not “‘boneheadedness’’, but the follow- 
ing of a custom. In the last inning Merk!e 
drove out the hit that brought in the winning 
run. He darted down to first base, but instead 
of proceeding to second he sheered off and 
started the clubhouse. In the meantime 
Johnny Evers of the Cubs ran down and 
seized the ball He ran 
back and touched second, screaming at the 


for 


from an outfielder. 
umpires and waving his arms. In the mean- 
time the crowds had surged into the field, 
joyous over the fact that the Giants had won 
and clinched another pennant. The Cubs pro- 
tested and the protest was allowed. Merkle 
had forgotten to touch second. No player has 
since that time. 

To this day when the name of Merkle is 
mentioned to the average baseball fan, he will 
say, “Oh yes. The man who pulled the bone.” 

(Continued on page 126) 





The Masher 


VANITY FAIR 


Wherein Three Ladies of Fashion Consider a Familiar Aberration of the Male 


3 ASHERS: Why, nobody has ever 


heard of one who was worth wor- 
about. The proof of what I 


rying 
say is that not one of us has ever attempted an 
with such a man. How ab- 


hat, just because 


adventure 
urd they are! Do they think th 
they tread on our heels for a block or two, we 
are going to fall into their arms? What con- 
ceit! Some of them, of course, are not looking 
for adventures at all. ‘Those, for example, who 
follow a woman for the stupid and cowardly 


pleasure of frightening her; of making her 





nervous. She cannot so much as turn her head 
or stop to send the fellow away without ap- 
ring to encourage him. She can do nothing 
but seck sanctuary in a shop, or in a taxi-cab. 
When she hesitates, and runs on more quickly, 
the masher is enchanted. What a disgusting 
idea of sport! 

“Then there are those maniacs who are hvp- 
notized by a lock of hair, the nape of the neck, 
the line of the back, and all the rest of it. 
When a woman goes by they feel themselves 

be they were 


constrained to follow her as 14 


drawn in her wake by an invisible thread. For 
my part, I think they are all fools—or mad- 
men.” 

It was Mrs. Harrison, the wife of the 
banker, who had burst forth in this fashion, to 
two of her friends. But Mrs. Townsend, a 
small blonde woman, who always spoke with 
downeast eyes, ventured another opinion: 
“You are right, of course, my dear, but I 
hat 


think there are other kinds of men, too, that 


follow us in the street: dreamers, men with 
imagination. They follow a woman as if they 
were pursuing a chimera. They are the poets 
of the strects, To them, the sight of a pretts 
face holds something that is mysterious, ideal. 
i HEN they pursue a slender silhouette 

it is with the pleasure of watching it, 
the fear of alarming it into flight, and the 
anguish of seeing it vanish. When the woman 
finally disappears into a house they do not 
even look at the number of it. Their muse 
has flown, and, being without hope, they are 
left without regret. The next morning—the 
next hour even—they begin again. Some day, 





perhaps, a smile will be accorded them—as a 
penny is given to a beggar. More often than 
not, they have had no experience with love- 
no taste of it, even. They hunger for ro- 
mance. They imagine themselves as actors in 
a series of enthralling romances, just as those 
who are hungry dream of the most exquisite 
food. Such men are rich in imagination; the 
kingdom of the unattainable is theirs.” 

At this point Mrs. Lucas, the wife of the 
painter, nodding her pretty head, began to 
speak: 


cory} . + rd + + . - ° 
The point is that we never know echo 


is following us. Of course, it is often 
1 


some fool or other; but who knows how many 
sane but unhappy men may be tracing our 
eect ? 


steps in the streets! It 


walking behind us. I know this 


é 


always the unknocen 


to be so, for I once had a very brief and in- 


nificant encounter with a masher. I am go- 





sy MICHEL CORDAY 


BOTTLED 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


Upstairs, on the third floor 

Of the 135th Street Library 

In Harlem, I saw a little 

Bottle of sand; brown sand, 

Just like the kids make pies 

Out of down at the beach. 

But the label said: “This 

Sand was taken from the Sahara desert.” 
Imagine that! The Sahara ‘desert! 

Some bozo’s been all the way to Africa to 


get some sand. 


And yesterday, on Seventh Avenue, 

I saw a darky dressed fit to kill 

In yellow gloves and swallow tail coat 

And swirling a cane. And everyone 

Was laughing at him. Me too, 

At first, till I saw his face 

When he stopped to hear an 

Organ grinder grind out some jazz. 

Boy! You should a seen that darky’s face! 

It just shone. Gee, he was happy! 

And he began to dance. No 

Charleston or Black Bottom for Aim. 

No sir. He danced just as dignified 

And slow. No, not slow either, 

Dignified and proud! You couldn't 

Call it slow, not with all the 

Steps he did. You would a died to see him. 

The crowd kept yellin’ but he didn’t hear, 

Just kept on dancin’ and twirling that cane, 

And yellin? out loud every once in a while. 

I know the crowd thought he was coo-coo. 

But say, I was where I could see his face, 

And somehow, I could see him dancin? in 
a jungle, 





A real honest-to-cripe jungle, and he 
wouldn’t have on them 
Trick clothes those valler shoes and 


valler cloves 

And swallow-tail coat. He wouldn’t have 
on nothing. 

And he wouldn’t be carrying no cane. 

He’d be carrying a spear with a sharp fine 
point 

Like the bayonets we had “over there”: 

And the end of it would be dipped in some 
kind of 

Hoo-doo poison. And he’d be 
black and naked and gleaming. 

And he’d have rings in his ears and on his 


dancin’, 


nose, 
And bracelets and necklaces of elephants’ 
teeth. 
Gee, I bet he’d be beautiful then, alright. 
No one would laugh at him then, I bet. 


Say! That bo that took that sand from 
the Sahara desert 

And put it in a little bottle on a shelf in 
the library; 

That’s what they done to this shine, ain’t 
it? Bottled him. 


Those trick shoes, trick coat, trick cane, 
trick everything; all bottle; 

But, aside— 

Gee, that poor shine! 





ing to tell you about it. This is. what hap- 
pened: 

“Tl was on my way home, in the afternoon, 
I had just come out of a pastry shop,—on 
Willow Street, when I saw that a man was 
following me. Or rather, I became aware of 
him, without seeing him. I had an almost 
physical sense of his desire to attract my no- 
tice. As we went by one of those shop windows 
that make an imperfect mirror, 1 saw him 
hastily, in outline. He was tall and well built, 
and he wore a light, smartly cut summer suit 
and a felt hat. 1 had still a fairly long way 
to go, and | confess that I was nervous. You 
know Willow Street: along one side of it, a 
row of small private houses with studio win- 
dows at the top, and along the other side a 
desolate expanse of open ground. At that mo- 
ment there was not a living soul in sight. 


“YFSHAD my little package of pastry in my 

hands, and I resolved that at his first word, 
1 would throw it into his face and run as fast 
as I could. 

“Although I was walking rapidly the man 
continued to gain upon me. He came so close 
that 1 saw, in another window, the reflection 
of both of us. I noticed particularly that he 
wore a light suit, cut apparently by a good 
tailor. 

“T was afraid. I said to myself: ‘Why is 
he following me? Does he know me? What is 
he going to say? I hope it won’t be anything 
horrible.’ 

“T was still about twenty doors from my 
house when I heard him calling to me in a 
strange voice. He was bending forward just 
behind my shoulder. I took in, at a glance, the 
deserted street and my house in the distance. 
I felt that | would never have enough strength 
to run so far. Then, with a desperate decision, 
I turned around. 

“Let me alone. What...’ 

“Do you know, | didn’t even finish the 
sentence. How terribly I had been deceived 
by the reflection in the windows! The man was 
wearing well-cut clothes, to be sure, but in 
what a state they were! His hat was of felt, 
but it was crushed in and shone like a boot. 
And there were other signs which told me 
of his poverty: his cravat, fastened with a pin, 
the absence of a collar, the patent leather 
shoes, split through, and a face drawn and 
weary. I stood still, stupefied. He said: ‘I beg 
your pardon, but I am very hungry. I swear 
to you that I have had nothing to eat in three 
days; nothing; absolutely nothing!’ 

“1 don’t know why I believed him. The very 
proofs that these people usually offer us of 
their misery are always a kind of warning to 
us that they are not true. Besides, when one 
has had plenty of food all one’s life, it is 
difficult to imagine that there may be people 
who must go without eating. 

“I wanted to go on doubting his word; 
I wanted not to be deceived by him. But, 
suddenly, I saw his eyes, the soft terrible eyes 
of a hungry dog, wavering as they followed 

(Continued on page 120) 
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STEICHEN 


A New Note——But Not a Blue One——For Gershwin 


Soloist to Receive the Keyboards of Several Cities 


The Young Rhapsodist Fares Forth as a Concert 


” the dim, pre-jazz days George Gershwin was known only as the young for- 
tunate who could sow rhythms and reap melodies in George White’s Scandals. 
The Patrons applauded, the pundits hallooed, but the modest Mr. Gershwin car- 
tied off all these compliments to cool in the laboratory. Hence, in good time, the 
now famous and much bephonographed Rhapsody in Blue, which proved Paul 
Whiteman’s blue bird for symphonic happiness, and its big brother, the Concerto 


de Damrosch. Meanwhile, lest his famous pearl shirt-stud should take on too 
classical a lustre, Mr. Gershwin has gone on enlivening his lighter hours—and 
yours—with music for such successes as Oh, Kay!. This year celebrates the ex- 
periment of his first tour as a concert soloist. Out-of-town audiences are hereby 
warned of his winning bashfulness. Also of his beloved cigar, without which to 
cross his chin the full aroma of his entertainment will certainly be missed 





VANITY Fag 


No Disputing About Reasons 


Why It Is Absolutely Impossible to Reconcile the Opinions of Mankind 


MITH likes onions and the symphonies of 
Beethoven. To Jones they are nothing bu 
a noise and a bad smell. No force of argu- 
ment, no arts of persuasion can ever make Jones 
agree with Smith, or Smith with Jones. Where 
onions and the nine symphonies are concerned, 
they must agree to differ. So long as each retains 
the bodily and mental qualities, the collection 
of memories and habits, which form his personal- 
ity, there can be no reconciliation. De gustibusnon 
est disputandum. The folly of disputing about 
tastes has been recognized from a remote antiq- 
uity. (This recognition, it may be added, has 
not prevented zealous legislators and private 
persons from trying to reform the people whose 
tastes differed from their own. Thus, people 
with sexual tastes unlike those of the majority 
of their fellows have been burnt, imprisoned, 
socially ostracized. It would be easy to cite 
other examples—casy, but beside the point. 
The significant, the important fact is the rec- 
ognition of the principle that each man’s taste 
is a personal Absolute, irreconcilable with the 
Absolutes of other men.) 
It is a curious.and a very 
that the sages who recognized the irreducible 
diversity of tastes should have simultaneously 


unfortunate fact 


proclaimed the essential oneness of reason. 
Man’s whole mental effort is, in the last resort, 
directed to simplifying, to making compre- 
hensible the bewildering chaos of the world, 
and it may be that the recognition of the di- 
versity of human tastes (a recognition which the 
facts fairly force on the observer) produced by 
compensatory reaction the doctrine of the unity 
of reason; thinkers felt themselves lost unless 
they had one single and simple principle to 
guide them through the labyrinth of phe- 
nomena. One can sympathize with them in their 
bewilderment. 


T IS slightly unfortunate, however, that the 

principle which they chose to guide them 
happens to be incorrect. There is no more one 
reason among men than there is 
Smith’s reason may differ from Jones’s reason 
as widely as Smith’s taste from Jones’s taste. 
The arguments which to one are absolutely con- 
clusive may seem incomprehensible to the other, 
or even nonsensical. The proofs which satisfy 
one leave the other sceptical. The world-pic- 
ture which to Smith seems probable and realis- 
tic, strikes Jones as fantastically irrational. 


one taste. 


Their reasons are as irreducibly distinct as are 
their feelings about onions and the symphonies 
of Beethoven. 

Reason is not, as our ancestors supposed, 
one and absolute, the same thing for all men at 
all times and in all places. It is in mathematical 
phrase, a function of the psychology and physi- 
ology of the individual reasoner and of the 
intellectual environment in which he lives. 

The influence of the body upon the mind 
has been recognized from very early times. 
But the body being something perishable and 
“low”, philosophers have tended to underesti- 
mate the importance of this influence. It is, how- 
very great; and those who affirm the 
unity and absoluteness of reason should remem- 


ever, 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


ber that the same thing will appear excellent 
and beautiful to a man in health, and hideous, 
disgusting and bad to another who happens to 
suffer from chronic intestinal stasis. If reason 
be truly one and absolute it is obvious that the 
same facts ought to be interpreted in the same 
way by all men, whatever the condition of 
their viscera. 

No less familiar is the power to influence 
rational which passing emotions 
and considerations of personal interest possess. 


thought 


It is unnecessary to labour these points. They 
are obvious and only the comical self-impor- 
tance of professional thinkers has prevented 
them from taking their proper place among the 
prolegomena to any possible philosophy. 

But putting aside all question of physiologi- 
cal and emotional influences, we find as a matter 
of experience that reason varies from individual 
to individual not only in amount (there are 
one-and-a-half wits in the world as well as 
half-wits), but kind. Even among 
mathematicians, professionally the most rational 


also in 


of men, reason is not one and absolute. There 
are mathematicians like Lord Kelvin, who con- 
fess themselves incapable of understanding any 
object of which they cannot make a mechanical 
model. (Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of 
light, which no human ingenuity could illus- 
trate by means of mechanical models, remained 
incomprehensible to Kelvin to the last). 


HERE are mathematicians, on the con- 

trary, who can understand perfectly with- 
out the aid of mechanical models, who think in 
terms of pure abstraction and to whom a model 
or a figure of any sort may be a hindrance 
rather than an aid. Proofs which strike a Max- 
well or an Henri Poincaré as overwhelmingly 
convincing, leave a Kelvin sceptical. The rea- 
son of the geometrician is not the same as the 
reason of the analyst. 

What is true of mathematicians in par- 
ticular is equally true of humanity in general. 
The researches of Galton have shown that men 
and women may be divided up into two main 
species: the visualizers and the non-visualizers, 
those who think in terms of concrete images 
and those who think abstractly. An argument 
will not mean the same for a visualizer as for 
a non-visualizer; proofs that are decisive for 
one type of reason will fail to bring conviction 
to the other. 

No less fundamental is the distinction be- 
tween the type of reason that sees in objects 
nothing but the objects themselves, and that 
other type to which objects are not, so to speak, 
opaque, but transparencies through which the 
discerning eye may catch a glimpse of higher 
realities, symbols of something other and greater 
than themselves. The prestige of scientific 
thinking has grown with the practical success 
of science. The symbolically minded are not 
taken so seriously as they were in the past; they 
are shyer of expressing themselves than they 
were. But they still survive; there are plenty 
of contemporary poets and “poetical” thinkers 
who are convinced, like Novalis, that the book 
of nature is intrinsically a volume of religious 


philosophy written in a_ material cipher, 

Men as obviously intelligent as Goeth. 
and Bergson think of nature in these term: 
(there is magic in Goethe’s Fardenlehy:. 
animism and anthropomorphism are the yen 
essence of all Bergson’s metaphysic.) | happen 
to have a non-mystical mind; hence their gp. 
guments leave me_ entirely 
Gocthe’s remark about the magical propertig 
and symbolic virtues of triangles strikes me , 
being pure nonsense. Which does not m 
that my sort of reason is superior to his; 
should be an arrogant fool to suppose anything 
of the sort. It means that it is different, so jp 
reconcilably different that, on certain point, 
there can be no possible communication be. 


unconvinced, 





tween us. 


HESE examples will serve to show that rex 

son is not one and absolute in all human be- 
ings, but that there are varicus kinds of reason 
irreconcilably different one from the other, In- 
herent psychological idiosyncrasies predispose 
us to concreteness of thought or to abstraction, 
to matter-of-factness or mysticism, to realism 
or verbalism. Reason is as much conditioned by 
time and place as by individual psychology and 
physiology. Each age and country has its pre- 
dominant kind of reason. Which type shall 
predominate, shall win the reputation of unique- 
ness and universality, depends on the intellec- 
tual and social environment of the reasoners, 
The vast majority of human beings. dislike 
and dread any notion with which they are not 
familiar. Innovators have generally been per- 
secuted and always derided as fools and mad- 
men. A heretic, according to Bossuet, is one who 
emits a “singular opinion’’, 7. é., an opinion of 
his own as opposed to an opinion sanctified by 
general acceptance. That he is a scoundrel goes 
without saying; he is also an imbecile—, a 
“dog” and a “devil”, in the words of St. Paul, 
who utters “profane babblings”. No heretic (and 
the orthodoxy from which he departs need not 
necessarily be a religious orthodoxy; it may be 
philosophic, artistic, ethical, economic) is ever 
reasonable. For the reasonable is the familiar. 
In a society where the current world-view is 
anthropomorphic, where magic is accepted as a 
fact and animistic notions prevail, a man who 
expresses matter-of-fact, scientific opinions 
about the world will be thought mad and his 
type of reason will be regarded as unreason. 
In a different society, where the ideas and the 
methods of physical science have acquired pres 
tige, it is the mystically minded man with the 
magical and anthropomorphic ideas who will 
be thought unreasonable. Extremely familiar 
notions tend to become axiomatic. We think 
in terms of them; they are the instruments and 
moulds of our thought, the channels along 
which all “reasonable” thinking musi flow. In 
almost all primitive societies (as Levy Bruhl 
has shown) the ideas of natural death and of 
an accident are unknown and almost unthink- 
able. When a patriarch man of ninety dies, it 
is not from old age, but because someone has 
used magic to make him die, or else 

(Continued on page 112) 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


Se ee 


REE 


EMIL LUDWIG 


Because his biographies of Napoleon and ttie 
Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm are best sellers in the 
United States; because he likes the arts, but 
not the military; because his books emphasize 
the common humanity of men of genius; be- 
cause he believes in the United States of 
Europe, and finally, because his monumental 
study of Goethe will soon appear in English 





GOLOBERG 


GEORGE ABBOTT 


Because he is an excellent actor who has become 
the season’s most popular playwright; because he 
was a product of Professor Baker’s ‘47 Work- 
shop”; because he is the busiest play doctor on 
Broadway; because he made his stage début in 
The Misleading Lady, and finally, because his 
play, Broadway, written with Philip Dunning is 
the outstanding dramatic success of the year 








STEICHEN 


MRS. STANLEY RESOR 
Because she is an authority on 
advertising designed to appeal 
to women; because she is the 
wife of the president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co.; because 
she is a landscape gardener; be- 
cause her career has made her 
a more understanding mother to 
her three children; because she 
has more than a _ collector’s 
knowledge of early Americana, 
and finally, because she is, 
perhaps, the most important ad- 
vertising woman in America 





of Fame: 


SWAIN, LONOON 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Because he is one of the best of contemporary 
British novelists; because he has been, suc- 
cessively, a doctor, poet, essayist, soldier and 
writer of fiction; because his name gleams on 
the title page of Love Is Enough, the thir- 
teenth of his excellent novels; but chiefly, 
because he is now lecturing in America, on 
literature and the ideals of the novelist 





MAN RAY, PARIS 


ANDRE DERAIN 


Because, wherever art is appreciated, he is re- 
garded as a painter of the first magnitude and 
versatility; because, beginning as an impression- 
ist and cubist, he deserted metaphysical spec- 
ulation for sympathy and warmth of feeling; but 
chiefly because, in company with Picasso and 
Matisse he is now considered as one of the three 
indubitable leaders of modernist French art 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Department of Scandal 


A Brilliant Innovation to Aid the Interests of the Motion Picture Industry 


CENE: A conference room. The Board of 

Directors of the nexly incorporated and 

most modern of European motion picture 
corporations has its first meeting. The directors 
are seated around a huge table. The president 
of the corporation is finishing his report on the 
preparatory ceork necessary in order to set the 
gigantic film enterprise into operation. 
Tue Presipenr: . Therefore, gentle- 
men, I beg to submit, for your approval, these 
plans regarding the studio and office buildings, 
and also the contracts we have already signed 
with our various directors and artists. 

(The directors nod consent) 

Tue Presipent: I beg also to report that 
we have purchased four and one-half tons of 
manuscript, scenarios and synopses, of which 
ve intend to use fully two pounds and a 
quarter. 

( The directors applaud ) 

Tue Presipentr: The 34th and last item of 
my report is a proposition regarding the estab- 
lishment of a department for the proper or- 
ganization and exploitation of scandals. 

(General astonishment ) 

Tue Presipenr: You are surprised, gentle- 
men. But wait until you hear my plan. This 
bureau represents an entirely new idea in the 
field of motion pictures. It is my invention. 
But I am sure that as soon as our department 
is in operation, all the film companies the 
world over, including even the American 
firms, will, in a very short time, copy it. 

(“Hear! Hear!” ) 

Tue Presiwenr: Gentlemen! Scandals, the 
amorous ones as well as the others—of late, 
integral parts of the routine of production and 
should be regulated. 








exploitation of films 
And we must regulate these scandals, aid 2m- 
ploy them for our benefit and prefit, just. as 
the clever engineers curb the wild rivers ar. 
set their unleashed streams to work for man- 
kind. 

(The directors are gi eatly interested in the 
proposition, A voice: “And how are you going 
to accomplish that?” ) 


HE. PRESIDENT: I propose the establish- 
ment of an independent and well-equipped 
bureau, a “Department for the Organization of 
Irregularities in Private Life.” I should like 
to engage the editor of a famous Parisian scan- 
dal sheet as departmental head. And now, with 
your kind permission, I shall read my prop- 
ositions regarding the personnel of this de- 
partment: 
I suggest the engagement of ten men to com- 
mit such offences against our various actresses 
as will make these poor ladics infinitely dear 
to the general public. These offenders 
will be of various natures so as to em- 
brace all amorous possibilities from ‘mash- 
ing” to kidnapping. These assaults will 
be so executed that antipathy should be devel- 
oped toward the offending men only, and all 
the resultant sympathy will be reserved for the 
beautiful and innocent ladies. If, in case of a 


‘ ces ace 
special production requiring a large cast, we 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


on account of possible 





run out of offenders 
jail-sentences imposed upon these men—we 
shall engage a sufficient number of substitute 
assailants. 

‘The department will have five experienced 
kidnapers, both male and female, who will, 
according to our instructions, deprive us of our 
dearly beloved child-actors. They will return 
them only after the police have interfered, and 
in sucha manner as_ will make the children not 
only more interesting but, at the same time, the 
unfortunate victims of domestic quarrels. This 
method is expedient to provoke applause from 
the men and tears from the women every time 
these children appear on the screen. 





IT’S BEEN SO LONG 
By HeLen Cuoate 
Dear love, when you came back to me 
You brought me presents—nothing new: 


Only the three remembrances 
I lost in losing you. 





I had forgotten the stiff, numb 
Pain throats feel before tears come; 
It’s been so long, now, since I saw 
Anything worth weeping for. 


So long since my soft knees have known 
The aching impress of cold stone, 

I had forgotten that I knew 

Any god worth praying to. 


I had forgotten, you being gone, 
The way my heart-strings, limp and torn 
Could stretch and quiver into song: 

It’s been so long. ... 








Six professional suicides—three men and 
three women—will be sufficient for the time 
being, although their number will, most likely, 
have to be increased in the future. The duty of 
these people will be to attempt suicides on 
such days and because of such loves toward 
such stars as we specifically designate. I be- 
lieve it is unnecessary for me to point out 
that men may commit suicide on account of 
women only, and women on account of men 
only. Those who wish to apply for jobs in this 
sub-division should enclose sworn affidavits and 
prove that they have already attempted suicide, 
at least twice before filing their applications. 
These employees will be very well paid, in- 
sured, and protected in every possible way. 
For instance, those who wish to jump into lakes 
or rivers may do so only under the supervision 
of our private life-guards; the poison-addicts 
may swallow poison only with medical assis- 
tance; the revolver-lovers will be supplied with 
especially manufactured rubber bullets; while 


those who prefer hanging will have a silver 
pipe placed into their throats to insure proper 
breathing. 

Six so-called ‘‘mate-insulters”, three men 
and three women, will be engaged for 
the benefit of our married stars. The duties of 
the male members of this sub-division will con- 
sist of the following. They will step up to the 
husbands of our married actresses on the street, 
insult them with remarks such as: “I adore your 
wife!”, and slap them. Such assaults will be 
committed without the use of weapons. Never- 
theless, they will be exceedingly rough. The 
female employees, on the other hand, will in- 
sult the wives of our married actors. Their 
war-cry will be something like this: “I admire 
your husband—but he does not want to love 
me.” When fights or fisticuffs are unavoidable, 
the female employees will be permitted to pull 
their opponents’ hair or tear off their clothes. 


N order to enhance the popularity of our un- 
married stars, we shall engage an indefinite 
number of marriage-swindlers. These men must 
be experienced ex-convicts. Their duty will be 
to pose as Counts or Dukes, and to become en- 
gaged to our actresses. But, of course, they will 
be shown-up and arrested one minute before 
the respective wedding ceremonies. 

Three excellent lawyers, first-class divorce- 
specialists, will compose a special committee to 
supervise all divorce suits our stars may be en- 
gaged in. We cannot allow our stars to handle 
their divorce suits in their own way. They 
are too apt to forget the interests of the cor- 
poration, and it is, after all, the corporation 
which gives them their daily bread and but- 
ter. Hereafter, all of our actors and actresses 
must pledge themselves to submit the details 
ef any proposed divorce suits to us. Our law- 
yer will see to it that all divorce cases are not 
only extremely interesting and diverting but 
also that they are handled in such a manner 
as greatly to enhance the company’s interests. 


i... in order to prove that I 
want to make this very important de- 
partment a model one in every respect, I sug- 
gest the engagement of two so-called ‘animal 
torturers”, Their duty will be to torture the 
dogs, cats, horses, elephants and birds who are 
employed in our productions. We shall report 
these men at the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruclty to Animals, and brand them before 
the public. Our animal actors, in the future, 
will receive the same amount of sympathy, 
pity, and popularity that has hitherto been re- 
served for our artists only. I am sure that the 
extension of these advantages to the representa- 
tives of the animal world will have beneficial 
results, 

Gentlemen, I have finished my report re- 
garding the establishment of this new depart- 
ment. In case the honourable directors deem it 


advisable to accept my suggestions laid down in 
these seven points, I shall be pleased to work 
out the plan in detail within a very short time. 

(Loud applause. All members of the Board 
ecstatically leap to their feet, and enthustasti- 
cally cheer the ingenious proposer of the plan) 
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NCE Max Reinhardt had hopes of bringing Budapest’s most popular actress 

to America to act Megildis in The Miracle. But Lili Darvas declined. Or, 
rather, Ferenc Molnar declined in her behalf. For Molnar was already the Dar- 
vas’s destiny, the Prince in the Aeroplane, who had singled her out in the cast of 
The Red Mill, and turned her into the star of his tragi-comedy, The Glass 
Slipper. At home, just then, Molnar was devising more plays especially to suit 
the sleek vivacity of this leading lady—and at home she must remain. And so, 
lately, they were married and will no doubt live as charmingly and busily as 
ever, each the other’s interpreter in an idyll of celebrities which promises to add 
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| Mr. and Mrs. Ferenc Molnar 


The Celebrated Dramatist and His Wife, Lili Darvas, a Leading Lady of the Hungarian Stage 


many more golden glints to the blue of the Danube. Recent writings tell that 
the Merlin of modern playwrights has lost none of his delightfully mysterious 
trick of turning riff-raff into bright angels and poets into humans, slyly unbe- 
lievable and unforgettable inhabitants of the stage of a swallow-tailed, sophis- 
ticated Quixote. Through no rose coloured glass, but through his famous, flashing 
monocle, Molnar looks upon the world which is modern Hungary, and sees there 
the magic of drollery and despair going by in such gay carnival, such lilt of wit 
and wistfulness, as must make even a distant America grateful that The Play’s 
the Thing and that Molnar is among the most prolific of modern playwrights 
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PIPING ROCK 


This is smart little Alyse Van B... 
who is enjoying her first social and 
sport season. The amount of sod re- \ S 
moved by this inexpert ingénue is i 
amazing but all is forgiven by the | 
enamored Greens Committee. She \ } 

is, indeed, one of the pleasantest | \ | 
little slips “twixt putt and lip / \| 
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SIWANOY 


From the atelier of Sears-Roebuck 
et Cie., comes this diverting sports 
model. Note how interestingly the 
severe Tilden sweater contrasts 
with the cap and pleated-plus-fours 
of the new wire-haired wool 





BROAD ACRES Z -| 


For the stylish stout, nothing could 

be more chic than this jumper and j 
jupon worn by Mrs. Carrie Much- | 
more. The material, extra wide, is | 
an elastic jersey-cloth in soft tones, 
which blend with the landscape | \ 


Some Well Dressed Golfers 


Habits and Habiliments, Along Fashion’s Fairway 


Designs by BENITO 


VANITY Fag 


THE NATIONAL 


A notable visitor this season is 
Lord Angus Auchterlonie, whose 
Caledonian toggery is the last and 
loudest word in golfing garb. His 
favourite combination is a sweater 
of carded haggis with breeks of the 
Auchterlonie tartan. Lord A’s game 
is safe, sane, Scotch and unexciting 












WESTCHESTER-BILTMORE 


This blazer and crash combination 
was the hit of the recent Hardware 
Trades Tournament. As its wearer, 
Mr. I. Bloom of Chicago, says, 
“one sees the blaze of the crash 
and hears the crash of the blazer’ 





\ VAN CORTLANDT 


\ \ No club, however exclusive, is 
without a member like this, whose 
{ costume is more appropriate for a 
| day’s clamming than for golf. But 
\ beware how you take him on for a 
dollar a hole. He’ll skin you alive 
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A Coming Golf Invasion 


The British Professionals Are Organizing a Formidable Team to Play Here 


O THE very general pleasure the vexed 

question of dates for the Open Cham- 

pionships of America and Britain has 
been settled. It has been settled by mutual 
concessions which, in the old phrase, reflect 
equal credit on both parties. The way is there- 
fore clear for the suggested visit of a British 
professional team to America. It is proposed 
chat this team compete with an American team 
for the Ryder Cup, which was first played for 
here last summer, and should also take part in 
the American Open Championship. Our Go/f 
Illustrated is now engaged in raising a fund for 
the expenses of the tour. The Royal and An- 
cient Club immediately showed its sympathy 
and set a good example to other clubs by a 
handsome subscription, and there ought to be 
no difficulty in raising the sum needed. 

In sending a subscription to this fund, J. 
H. Taylor expressed, I think, very well what 
will be a general sentiment. “I have long been 
an advocate”, he says, “of carrying the war 
into the (friendly) enemy’s country and can- 
not but think that such an expedition, anoma- 
lous as it may sound in the language of war, 
will do much to foster the good re- 
lations that are so desirable.” And 
he ends by adapting that splendid, 
if now hackneyed, line of Hen- 
ley’s: “Our heads are bloody but un- 
bowed”, 

I cannot quite encourage myself 
into the belief that this team will 
win its match in America but, even 
if it does not, attack is sometimes 
the best defense. It will, 1 hope— 
nay, I feel sure, make friends, In- 
deed to receive callers year after 
vear for seven years, as we have 
done, and never to return the call, 
ems poor hospitality. From every 
point of view therefore I do very 
much hope that the team will sail. 


HAVE said that I hardly believe 

that our team can win away 
from home. At the same time I do 
not want to be too humble. If the 
match were played on some neutral 
course—in Mars, in the mountains 
of the Moon, or in a castle in Spain 
—I should be prepared to lay my 
habitually modest wager on our side. 
Even in America, I think they ought 
tomake a hard fight of it, for, after 
ill, they did win when they were at 
home. Not only did they win at 
Wentworth last summer, but they 
won by a very handsome and altogether sur- 
prising margin; they came, indeed, very near 
‘0 sweeping the board. Now, no sane man 
would attach too much importance to that 
victory. The points of view from which the 
two sides entered the fray were, I think, dif- 
‘erent. The American players had come with 
the main purpose of winning the Open Cham- 
pionship. They had only lately landed; they 
Were getting acclimatized and playing them- 
«elves into form. They accepted this match as 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


a useful means of accomplishing those two ends 
rather than as an end in itself. 

Our players, on the other hand, were al- 
ready in fighting trim; they had trained and 
played themselves into their best form and that 
too early, as it appeared afterwards from their 
lamentable collapse in the championship; they 
were out to win the match, to show what they 
could do, and to gain a measure of revenge 
for past defeats, With two sides in these diverse 
frames of mind, it is not perhaps very difficult 
to say which is likely to win. At the same 
time our visitors did on that day try their 
darnedest and our own men did play very fiae 
golf, golf that would have taken a vast deal of 
beating. If the match must not count for too 
much, neither can it count for nothing. 

I remember two remarks that I heard made 
after the match was over. One was by Hagen’s 
caddie. “Why is it”, he asked, “that these fel- 
lows can play like a lot of world-whippers to- 
day and then when it comes to the Champion- 
ship—their own Championship—they can’t hit 
a balloon?” The other was from J. H. Tay- 
lor. “I’ve told our chaps over and over again 
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THE THREE WHITCOMBES 


These three brothers, Charles, Ernest and R. A. Whitcombe, to- i ie 
gether rank at the top in British professional golf. It is expected Compston, Aubrey Boomer, Gadd, 
that both Charles and Ernest will be selected for the team of Brit- 
ish professionals which is now being prepared to play here in June 


that they had the golf in them to do it, and 
now they’ve done it. I only hope it'll do them 
good in the Championship”. Of the two pro- 
phets I am sorry to have to admit that the 
American was the better. 

However, our men played so ill at St. Annés 
that I really do not think they ever could play 
so badly again. 1 am sure they will not play 
as they did then, when they go to America, 
and there is this further to be said: They. will, 
of course, be most anxious to do well in the 


American Championship, but their first object, 
that which they are sent out for, will be not 
undivided glory but the team match for the 
Ryder Cup. It is for that that they will try 
to play themselves into form and screw them- 
selves up to concert pitch, and it is by that 
that they must be ready to stand or fall: 

Let me try to say something about those who 
are likely to be on the team, premising that 
it has not yet been chosen and that I am in. 
possession of no secrets. To what extent it is 
a team of outstanding personalities will depend 
largely on whether any of our illustrious old 
gentlemen make the trip. When the match was 
played here none of them played. 


THINK it was suggested to one, at any rate, 

of the Triumvirate, that he should play, 
but he declined on the ground that the younger 
men should have all possible chance. 

On this occasion, however, the team will 
want a captain and it has been suggested that 
Taylor should fill the post. He is ideally suited 
to it; he is the acknowledged leader of his 
profession; all the younger players look up to 
him; he has an unquenchable fire 
of enthusiasm; and incidentally, if 
there are any speeches to be made 
he will make them = admirably. 
Moreover, he is still a great player 
and has still in him the joy of 
battle; as he showed at St. Annés 
last year and in Hagen’s champion- 
ship at Hoylake two years before. 

Then again there is Sandy Herd. 
It seems almost absurd to talk of 
choosing a man of fifty-nine, but it 
is also just a little absurd not to 
choose a man who is virtually the 
professional champion of the year. 
Herd won the tournament which in 
effect carries that title. Of course 
he might not go evenif he were asked. 
As to that I cannot say, but there 
is this further thing to be said, 
as regards both these illustrious vet- 
erans. A man may be too old for a 
protracted tour and not too old to 
screw himself up for one match, 
just for that one big occasion, and 
to Iet the rest go hang. 

cs to the others, the team that 
won the cup at Wentworth consisted 
of Mitchell, Duncan, Havers, Ray, 


Robson and Charles and Ernest 
Whitcombe. All these are again in 
the running for places; indeed I 
cannot think of any new young men who are 
likely to turn them out, unless it be possibly 
Jack Smith, who is probably the most tremen- 
dous of all drivers, and, like Abe Mitchell, 
began his career as an amateur with the arti- 
san club at Ashdown Forest. 

The flower of that flock is undoubtedly Mit- 
chell, a wonderful golfer if ever there was one, 
though not, alas, gifted with a wonderful tem- 
perament for the game. I never can make up 
(Continued on page 102) 
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“The Barker”, or “The Pride of Crawfordsville” 


A Composite Picture of the More Dramatic Moments in the Currently Successful Play of Ballyhoo 


RAWFORDSVILLE, long known (in Crawfordsville) as the Athens of In- 
diana, has recently taken a morbid interest in two Broadway premiéres. For 
both Chicago by Maurine Watkins and The Barker by Kenyon Nicholson (a 
Columbia pedagogue) are the work of two former Crawfordsville youngsters. The 
Hoosier Athenians, having pointed with fierce local pride to the fact that Alice 
of Old Vincennes, The House of a Thousand Candles and Ben Hur were all the 


work of old Crawfordsville boys, can therefore touch up their list with something 
more contemporary. Like Show Boat, the comedy called The Barker (represented 
above by a patchwork picture of which the central figure is Walter Huston as the 
carnival’s ballyhoo man) is a search for a brave splotch of colour in the American 
scene. Professor Nicholson’s play wanders around backstage in one of those ml- 
gratory tent shows which trek across the land from New Orleans to Vancouver 
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Analyzing the Auction Bridge Experts 


And a Few Hands Showing the Super Tactics Employed by the Best Players 


HERE is a wide difference of opinion 

among bridge players as to what consti- 

tutes a true expert at auction. The stand- 
ards by which an expert is judged usually vary 
according to the group, or club, or community, 
in which he plays. Some seem to think that the 
writers on the game, or the teachers of it, 
(because of their apparently great knowledge) 
must be expert players, but this does not neces- 
sarily follow at all. Some of our well known 
writers on bridge are, it is true, expert players, 
but, because of the fact that they devote so 
much time and thought to teaching the game, 
they are deprived of the opportunity to meet 
the c/ass of competition that makes a player 
a true expert. Auction bridge is like any 
other competitive game in that a_ player, 
if he wishes to be “on” his game, must play 
constantly, and with the dest players. 

Scme people claim that the men who play for 
very high stakes must be the true experts—-as 
they always seem to play better under pressure, 
to be, in short, good “money players”. The good 
“money players” have probably the greatest 
following among those who like to rate and 
classify the true experts. 

As an example we often read that this or 
that baseball player has proved himself a good 
“money player” in a world baseball serics. By 
this term the sporting writers probably mean 
that such a player has the capacity to do his 
best work, and obtain his best results, wader 
pressure, that is to say, when many thousands 
of dollars depend on his playing. But this cool- 
ness under pressure, and the brilliant play 
that results from it, cannot help but be of 
limited duration. No baseball player would 
have the necessary stamina to play under 
the sustained pressure of a world series dur- 
ing an entire season. So that the heroes of 
such series as these are not the leaders over 


years of play. 


HE same principle applies to the so-called 

“money players” in the game of auction. If 
a man is accustomed to play for five cents a 
point, he may play far better for a rubber or 
two if he suddenly finds himself playing for 
fifty cents a point. But, if the latter stake be- 
comes customary to him, his play will soon 
drop back to his level of skill at the old five 
cent stake. 

I have played with a very great variety of 
players and for widely divergent stakes,and I 
have yet to see a player whom I would describz 
as a good “money player” in the proper sense of 
the term. I am of the opinion that, over a fair 
period of time, a man will play just as well, 
or just as badly, at five cents a point as he will 
at fifty. 

There is, of course, a good deal more to the 
expert than mere mechanical skill. The qualities 
of heart and judgment are just as important, 
if not more so, than an ability to play his cards. 
One player of my acquaintance, though he 
possesses flawless mechanical skill, could never 
te ranked with the best players because he lacks 
certain other qualities which the true expert 
must possess. Contrariwise, other players may 


By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


have these qualities to an unusual degree and 
yet lack the finished mechanical skill which is 
also necessary in a real expert. Courage and 
psychological insight must all be combined with 
purely mechanical skill before a player can 
really be called a super-expert. 

There can never be a_ perfect auctioa 
player—one who never makes a mistake 
the qualities of the human mind, no matter 





as 





R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


Long acknowledged—among the addicts 
of Auction Bridge—an expert of the 
first magnitude, and classed as one of 
the three best bridge players in Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Leibenderfer—a lawyer by pro- 
fession—will contribute to the next is- 
sue of Vanity Fair an article on Contract 


how unusual or keen, are only finite, while the 
problems of auction and the possibilities of un- 
expected card combinations are, to all intents 
and purposes, infinite. But the super-expert 
must certainly possess that rare gift of being 
able to perform at his best under avy and all 
conditions. \t is probably this quality that most 
people have in mind when they speak of the 
“money player”, but that quality is only the 
result of other qualities which the true super- 
expert must also possess. 

Here are a few examples—taken from re- 
cent tournaments—of the expert’s peculiar in- 
signt and strategy in handling situations, 
whether in bidding or in play. 





Hand No. 1. 








Y V9 AQg6 
A B 5 it ll 
Zz 

97 








No score, rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
spade; A bid two hearts and Y passed. Here 
is where B, the expert, had to do a little think- 
ing. The natural thing to do is to bid three 


hearts, but B wanted to get the bid as cheaply 
as possible and yet be sure of rubber. He felt 
that if he supported A’s heart bid at once, it 
would reveal the strength of his hand and so 
incite his opponents to the overbid of a trick 
or so to save game and rubber. 

On the other hand, if he were to con- 
the heart strength until such a time 
as would make the bid appear forced, rather 
than voluntary, he might be doubled but would 
certainly not be overbid. In this way only could 
he be sure of the game and rubber. So B bid. 
three clubs, apparently denying help for his 
partner’s heart suit. There was no flaw in this 
strategy for if his opponents should pass and 
Jet him play the hand at clubs, he could cer- 
tainly make five clubs. The distribution of his 
hand, however, was so “‘freaky” that he was cer- 
tain there was going to be bidding and lots of 
it and he was right. Z bid three diamonds, A 
and Y passed and B, keeping up the deception, 
bid four clubs. Z bid four diamonds, A and 
Y passed and B, still keeping up the deception, 
bid five clubs. Z bid five diamonds and A and 
Y passed. Here was B’s opportunity that he had 
so clearly visualized on the first round of bid- 
ding. He now bid five hearts. This belated 
heart assistance made it appear that B feared 
that Y Z had a gatne in diamonds, and was 
making a wild try with a five heart bid to save 
game. Z doubled and A and Y passed. 


cea ] 


WAS clever enough not to redouble for 
fear of driving Y Z to five spades or six 
diamonds. He felt that he could defeat such a 
bid but not enough to compensate for the loss 
of the rubber and the doubled contract. B’s 
strategy worked out perfectly for he and h’s 
partner just made five odd in hearts, game and 
rubber. If he had bid the hand in the norma! 
way, Z would have bid five spades to save a 
possible game which B would have been forced 
to double, and which could have been defeated 
by one trick. B’s bidding in this hand was very 
clever and deceptive, and worthy of the term 
“Super Auction”. 
Hand No. 2 
© K 107 3 
a 84 


© Q 107 3 
@ 19 7 3 





¥ 
A B 
Z 











No score, rubber game. Z dealt, bid one heart, 
and A bid one spade. 

Y was a student of psychology as well as an 
expert, so he decided to try a little psychology 
on his adversaries. He had a very doubtful raise 
in hearts but he didn’t want his opponents to 
go game and rubber without a struggle. He, 
therefore, bid two diamonds, figuring that the 
bid couldn’t do any harm for if his partner had 
a really good hand, he would rebid his hearts 
and then he could afford to help him and yet 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Vionnet fashions the beige jersey sports frock with striped bands 
in beige, black, and white; imported by Gervais. The smart coat in 
black and white checked tweed with a suggested blouse is a copy 
of a Redfern model; from Knox. The blouse of striped knitted fab- 
ric and plain skirt are from Molyneux; imported by Bonwit Teller 


tip A aa 9 Pepa: 
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DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BOLIN 


A Jean Patou suit of beige tweed has a cardigan jacket and white 
piqué blouse with the small monogram typical of this designer; 
imported by Gervais. This beige tweed coat has a raglan shoulder- 
line and a narrow fabric belt; from Bergdorf Goodman. A reversi- 
ble steamer rug is striped on one side in beige, black, and white 


The Well Dressed Woman En Voyage 


Solving the Difficult Problem of the Smart Summer Wardrobe for Travel by Land and Sea 





MAY, 
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An ensemble of beige frisca from Lucien Lelong is 
a cool and smart costume for travel by train in the 
summer. The skirt of this frock is buttoned down 
over a pleat; imported by Altman. A black crépe 
de Chine coat is another item that is cool and chic 
for summer travel. This model from Molyneux has 











Black and white constitute one of the smartest 
colour combinations of the new season, and Lucien 
Lelong makes skilled use of it in this frock which 
is typical of the costume that the well dressed 
woman wears for summer travel. It is of black 
crépe de Chine with white piping and jabots with 


new seaming on the shoulders; imported by Best a white border; imported by Franklin Simon 





NEW LUGGAGE 


Hooded golf bag of natural cowhide 
with zipper closing. Morocco leather 
travelling bag with suitcase bottom. 
“Mail-pouch” bag of black box calf. 
Small case fitted with ebony brushes: 
Hermés luggage imported by Dobbs 


HE great American summer exodus be- 

gins. By June, the ocean liners will be 

Jaden with smart voyagers bound for a 
hundred watering places from Deauville to the 
Austrian spas. This year, the Mediterranean 
cruise has gained a new summer vogue, and 
groups are assembling to make a continuous 
house-party of the voyage. Devotees of the 
Western ranches are beginning to feel the lure 
of the great outdoors, and the summer colo- 
nists are planning to open the house at South- 
ampton or Newport. The open season for 
travel is upon us. 

Abroad and at home the Woman of the 
World moves with her accustomed poise. You 
sce her all over the globe, en route by rail or 
water, always in perfect harmony with her sur- 
roundings. The travel wardrobe itself receives 
her devoted consideration before she begins her 
voyaging, and these clothes she divides into two 
obvious groups, those for the steamer and those 
for the train. 


(Continued on page 124) 





CORRECT EQUIPMENT 


The smart overnight bag is in lizard 
grain calfskin. The cowhide hat-box with 
a tray is convenient for week-end things; 
Abercrombie and Fitch. The tweed 
steamer rug matches the belted coat 
on the facing page; Bergdorf Goodman 
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FORMAL DAY DRESS 


The Ascot is the most popular tie for 
wear with a cutaway coat, which 
conspicuous for the absence of braid 


is 
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ORAWINGS BY LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


FORMAL EVENING DRESS 


The tail coat, like the cutaway, is also 
cut snugly to the figure and the white 
tie with pointed ends is now popular 


Our London Letter 


THE COVERT TOPCOAT 


This loose-fitting, single-breasted rag- 
lan has no straps or pleats and the 
back consists of one straight panel 


Simplicity Is the Keynote of the Present Tendency in Men’s Fashions 


PRING time is al- 

ways delightful in 

London. It is a period 
of renewal. The Londoner 
puts off some of his con- 
servatism and __ prepares 
himself for the coming 
season. London is at the 
present moment passing 
through a very critical 
stage. The man-about- 
town, who has been accus- 
tomed to find his haunts 
undisturbed year in, year 
out, is having a good shak- 
ing up, which will prob- 
ably have a beneficial re- 
sult on his clothes. New buildings have replaced 
the old land-marks, huge stores are threatening 
those small and select shops at which the Lon- 
doner has purchased his ties, socks, shirts and 
underclothes for years. Even well-known clubs 
are faced with the possibility of a move when 
their leases fall in, which is actually happening 
to several at the present moment. These distur- 
bances affect even his clothes, for nowadays 
human conduct is the sole arbiter of men’s 
fashions. The insularity which has so long 
influenced Englishmen is now more or less non- 
existent and the word exc/usive, round which 
many of the best known, old-established firms 
have built their reputation, and which has been 
the hall-mark of the smartly dressed man, is 




















NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


The new shirts for 
Spring have collars to 
match which are at- 
tached to the shirts 


obsolete. Exclusiveness cannot possibly exist in 
an age of advertisement. Any new idea in men’s 
clothes is instantly seized upon and made 
hackneyed in an incredibly short space of time. 

Consequently the well-dressed Londoner has 





TIES AND HANDKERCHIEFS 


Small, all-over designs, are the choice of 
the well-turned-out Londoner for town 
wear, black and white combinations and 
patterns with lacquer red predominating, 
being especially popular. Coloured bor- 
ders consisting of narrow stripes placed 
closely together, are the newest designs 
in the most popular linen handkerchiefs 


paradoxically to avoid what is considered the 
fashion, in order to remain smart. He is now 
forced to keep up a continual change. If he 
adopts any new idea in his clothes, he can only 
indulge it for a very short period, for, if it is 
liked, it will be instantly copied and become 
of general use, and thus lose its exclusive 
quality. There is only one quality nowadays 
which safeguards good clothes and ensures a 
well-dressed appearance and that is simplicity, 
which is extremely difficult to imitate. 
Simplicity marks all the new Spring over- 
coats, suits, shirts, ties and socks. Materials 
which have little or no pattern have to be 
perfectly cut and extreme care taken in the 
making, since there is no pattern to cover a 
defect or unseemly seam. There are certain 
outstanding models taken from the various ar- 
ticles in a well-dressed man’s wardrobe round 
which all the others are built, and it is these 
outstanding models for Spring wear which 
are described in this article. The key-note 
of all the season’s clothes is that they are cut 
on a very much looser model, but, in spite of 
this, there are two notable exceptions which 
are still cut as snugly to the figure as is possible. 
They are formal clothes and evening dress 
suits. Morning-coats are now being worn with 
a tight fit, and are made in either black serge 
or cheviot, with either a herring-bone or criss- 
cross pattern in the weave. These should never 
be unduly pronounced. This year the smartest 
(Continued on page 115) 
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The Well-Dressed Man at the Spring Wedding 


A Discussion of Current Fashions in Clothes for the Most Formal Day Wear 









































LTHOUGH the poets would have us 
believe differently, it is frequently his 

- clothes to which a young man’s fancy 
really turns in the spring, especially to his 
turn-out for the series of weddings at which 
young men usually have to put in an appear- 
ance, whether it be as the bridegroom, as an 
usher, or as a guest. But no matter in what 
capacity he may attend this 
usually gala event, tradition has 
very definitely prescribed his 
attire, and any deviation from 
the accepted standards is 
frowned upon as telling evidence 
of poor taste. There are two 
kinds of weddings—formal 
and informal—and although 
the clothes and accessories which 
are correct for a formal wed- 
ding are equally correct for an 
informal wedding, the reverse 
is not true, 

There are various degrees of 
formality, of course, and it is 
the bride who, by her costume, 
determines the standard which 
must be conformed to by every- 
one in the bridal processioa. 
If the bride’s costume, consist- 
ing as it does of white satin 
with the traditional lace and 
tulle veil, be very elaborate, 
and if the wedding party is a 
large one, then the groom, his 
best man and ushers must keep 


pace with the bride and appear & 





check pattern, so small that at a distance it 
gives the appearance of solid grey, is extremely 
popular for spring wear with a cutaway, and 
has found much favour with well-dressed men 
both here and abroad. 

The neckties which are correct for wear with 
a cutaway, in view of the fact that they are 
limited so far as colour is concerned, depend 
largely for their smart effect 
upon a man’s taste !n his selec- 
tion of patterns and_ styles. 
Three types of neckties are cor- 
rect—the Ascot, the four-in- 
hand, and the bow tic, made of 
Spitalfields silk, in plain grey, 
or black and white, and grev 
and black combinations in 
stripes or small, neat designs. 
By far the smartest tie for the 
cutaway is the Ascot, which is 
worn with a wing collar. The 
bow tie, which is very popular, 
is also worn with a wing collar. 
If a four-in-hand tie is worn, 
the collar should be of the low, 
turned-down variety, as_ the 
wing collar with this type of 
tie is more generally worn by 
older men. 

Many people are under the 
impression that spats must be 
wor with a cutaway. This is 
not true, however, because, al- 
though they are correct, they 
DRAWINGS BY are no Jonger fashionable, un- 
sw. wuuumson Jess they are of white linen, in 


in the most formal attire. INFORMAL WEDDING which case they are the last 
For the formal day wedding, Many young men now wear Word in smartness. If spats are 
which takes place before six the short black jacket in lieu worn, great care should be taken 
) : : of the cutaway, and with it the ; . £ aa ier 
clock > eve > cut- : : d »y rope as: 3 
o'clock in the evening, the cut seals. nancies eh aie. at that they fit properly, as 
away coat is de rigueur. The ually worn with the cutaway. badly fitting spat can mar an 
smart cutaway today is made of Either the wing collar with a = otherwise well-groomed appear- 
on i ° bow tie or a low, turned-down : ie pe uts , 
black or oxford cheviot, has collar with a four-in-hand tie | ance. Black shoes of calfskin ot 
only one button and is not is worn with this turn-out patent leather and black silk 


braided. The waistcoat may be 

either single- or double-breasted in cut, and 
be of the same colour and material as the coat, 
or it may be made of a contrasting material and 
colour. When a coloured waistcoat is worn, it 
is usually of white linen or pigué or a grey or 
a faun-coloured cloth. The latter two colours, 
however, are now worn more by older men, 
and the young man of fashion selects a white 
Waistcoat to wear with his cutaway, because it 
is especially appropriate for the spring wed- 
ding, lending, as it does, a gala touch to the 
otherwise rather sombre appearance of the 
formal cutaway. 

Trousers worn with a cutaway coat are us- 
ually made of worsted in grey and black or 
black and white striped patterns. Cashmere in 
a plain shade of grey, or in a black and white 


FOR THE FORMAL WEDDING 
The Ascot tie, with which is worn a pearl 
pin, has been revived with great success and 
is especially popular for the wedding turn- 
out. The white waistcoat, white spats, and 
white boutonniere add a gala note to the 
otherwise sombre effect of a formal cutaway 


socks should be worn with a 
cutaway and grey suede or buckskin or white 
doeskin gloves are correct. 

The bridegroom presents his ushers with their 
gloves and neckties, which, naturally, are all 
alike. The silk top hat and the Joutonniére 
in the lapel of. the coat, complete the correct 
turn-out of the ‘well-dressed man at a formal 
wedding. 

If the wedding, however, is conducted on a 
simple scale, where the bridal attendants are 
limited to a maid of honour and not more 
than four bridesmaids, and where the bride’s 
costume is correspondingly simple, (even if in 
all white, with a veil), then the men of the 
bridal party may wear a short black jacket in 
place of the cutaway. The other details of 
their attire, however, should be the same as 
when the cutaway is worn, with the exception 
of the Ascot tie, which is worn only with a 
cutaway, 

For the informal wedding, where there are 
no attendants, and the bride wears a travelling 
gown, a dark lounge suit may be correctly 
worn by the bridegroom, but it is only under 

(Continued on page 114) 
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THE LA SALLE 


Making its first appearance this 
spring, this companion car to the 
Cadillac is a challenge to both 
American and foreign manufactur- 
ers in its beauty of line and luxury 
of equipment. This coupé includes 
a rumble seat, a golf compart- 
ment, and a rear luggage rack 








THE FRANKLIN 


VANITY Fap 


The racy appearance of the Franklin roadster is accentuated by 
its torpedo-like body which contains a generous amount of 
space for luggage. Painted a light cream colour and built low 
to the ground, its every line radiates a smart sport atmosphere 








THE KISSEL 


The all-year brougham above illustrated has been ingeniously de- 
signed to meet all weather conditions. The windows can be lowered 
and raised at will whether the top is up or down, and when the top 
side windows serve admirably as windshields 


THE GARDNER 


The fleet lines of this low-swung 
roadster are enhanced by the grace- 
ful sweep of its fenders and mud- 
guards. Like other cars of this type 
it has a commodious luggage com- 
partment and rumble seat. The 
angle at which the spare tire is car- 
ried conforms with the car’s contour 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


Comfort and Luxury Exemplified in Modern Motors 


The Up-To-Date Car Contains Adequate Arrangements for Luggage, Golf Equipment and Passengefs 
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om*<france - mother of the 
soup-making art! 


_ The world owes much to France. And not the least 
debt is to her famous cooks, with all their delicate nuances 
in savors and flavors. French chefs of skill and reputation 


direct the blending of Campbell’s Soups. 
Thus Campbell’s Soups bring to the American table a 


finish and a perfection instantly apparent to the connoisseur. 
Pea Soup, for example. On the Continent it is a staple 
household food. Its rich vegetable nutriment is a constant 
source of the family food supply. 





LOOK 
America is accepting this valuable hint from Europe. FOR THE 
Campbell’s Pea Soup is prized for its delicate and delicious RED-AND-WHITE 
flavor. It is also taking its rightful place in the home as a LABEL 


splendidly nourishing, wholesome food for children and 
adults alike. 12 cents a can. 


{ WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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THE CONVERTIBLE DAIMLER 


This up-to-date, all-weather body is so designed that it can be 
easily converted into any one of four different styles of coach 
work, including an open car, a sedan, a limousine, and a landau- 
lette. This is accomplished by turning a small handle. All rattle 
has been eliminated by means of its very sturdy construction 


Notes on European Motoring 


The Modern All-Weather Body at Last Combines Luxury and Convenience 


F COURSE, the majority of motor 

owners in England, possess one car 

only and it has long been the endeavor 
of English coach-builders to provide a really 
adaptable body which is equally suitable for all 
weathers, and at the same time retain a smart 
appearance. 

The new Tickford All-Weather Saloon 
seems to have solved the problem and to ap- 
proach perfection in this matter as nearly as 
may be. Its chief claim to interest centres in 
the fact that it can be converted from an open 
car, into an enclosed landaulette, in a few 
seconds, simply by turning a small detachable 
handle inserted in a hole in the side of the rear 
of the car. Actually four different styles of 
coachwork are mounted on one chassis: an open 
car, an enclosed drive saloon, a limousine with 
glass partition between the front and rear com- 
partments, and a landaulette. 

The method of changing 
from one type to another is, 
like most clever inventions, 
extremely simple. Virtually 
all that has to be done is to 
release the two thumb- 
screws which secure the 
front of the hood to the 
windscreen, and then to turn 
a handle, when the roof 
rolls back automatically into 
a recess at the rear of the 
car, leaving the windows at 
the side standing up to keep 
out draughts. 

It has been found even 


LOWERING THE TOP 


This illustration shows the top in 
the process of being lowered. The 
windows in the front and at the 
sides become admirable wind- 
shields, which may be lowered if 
desired, when this body is con- 
verted into an open touring car 





COMFORTABLE INTERIORS 


A maximum of comfort and a minimum of 
accessories distinguish the interior of the 
modern motor car. Capacious pockets and 
locking cabinets are ingeniously installed 





with ordinary open touring cars that it is neces 
sary to have some sort of side windscreen and 
whether this screen takes the form of side wing 
or actual windows makes little difference, 

In the model which we have illustrated, 
once the roof has been removed in the manner 
described, the windows can be lowered in the 
ordinary way, the brackets supporting them 
folding flush with the waistline, thus making: 
perfect open touring car. 

As an alternative, the rear portion of the 
roof can be lowered while the vehicle is in 
motion and without disturbing the passenger; 
thus turning the car into a landaulette with 
very little effort. 

The actual mechanism is concealed behind 
the rear cushion and it possesses the merit of 
stretching the leather roof quite taut, thy 
giving the appearance of a fixed top which is 
also absolutely wind and 
rain-proof. The actual low- 
ering and raising operation 
is one that can be carried out 
with the greatest case. Little 
effort is required to turn the 
handle which operates the 
mechanism. 

Another advantage of this 
all-weather body is that tt 





does not interfere in any 
way with the upholstery ot 











the interior of the car. The 
whole aim of present-day 
upholstery is to obtain the 
maximum of comfort with 
the minimum of flamboyant 
accessories. The modern cat 
has practically no gadget 
other than those absolutely 
necessary for the comfort ot 
the passengers and it is a 
noticeable fact that the 
larger the car the mor 
(Continued on page 108) 
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McCormack 


truly McCormack 


on the 


New Orthophonic 


Victrola 


WHETHER an exacting operatic air or 
one of those simple, haunting melo- 
dies for which the popular tenor of 
Old Athlone is better known, it is 
vividly McCormack on the new Or- 
thophonic Victrola. Just as truly as 
though you sat in the fourth row at 
a McCormack recital! 

For the Orthophonic Victrola re- 
produces everything and misses noth- 
ing. The mannerisms . . . the very 
personality of the artist these 


are re-created perfectly by Victor's 
new and exclusive principle of 
Only in the 


“matched impedance.”’ 
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The New Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, number 
Ten-fifty. Changes its own records. Plays for 
an hour without operating effort. 
List price, $600. 





1S 


living presence of the singer can you 
hear such music as the Orthophonic 
Victrola brings to your fireside. 


An unlimited source 
of home entertainment 


Without regard to hour, day, or 
season, the new Orthophonic Vic- 
trola is ready to entertain you and 
your friends with music of your 
own choosing. No matter what 
the type of music—operatic, sym- 
phonic, popular song or spirited 
dance—it will be sung or played 
by the world’s foremost artists— 
Victor artists! 

If you have not yet heard the 
new Orthophonic Victrola play 
the new Orthophonic Victor 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 









“The Orthophonic Victrola is in- 
deed a great musical instrument.” 


—JOHN McCORMACK. 


Records, you. cannot con- 
ceive of the tremendous 
strides that have been made 
in the science of sound-reproduction. 
Critics, musicians and music-lovers 
have been simply amazed that any 
instrument could achieve such flaw- 
less realism, such naturalness of tone. 

The new Orthophonic Victor 
Records rival in importance the in- 
vention of the Orthophonic Victrola 
itself, as a contribution to better 
music in the home. They reproduce 
tones that are neither too soft nor 
too loud, but full, round, mellow, nat- 
ural. They play on any instrument. 





Let your ears tell you what words cannot. 
Go to your nearest dealer and ask for a 
demonstration of the new Orthophonic Vic- 
trola. There are many bemnstial models, 
from $95 to $300, list price. Silent electric 
motor ($35 extra) eliminates winding. You 
play . . . and enjoy. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J. U. S. A. 
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Wherever Fashion meets—at the 
Club—the Races—at all smart sum- 
mer events . . . one needs a Del 
Monte-Hickey Coat. Spirited Sum- 


_____» mer Models—at your Favorite Shop. 
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Swimming For Ladies 


(Continued from page 49) 


healthy and rational point of view, 
anything more absurd and impractical 
than the prescribed women’s bathing- 
suit would be difficult to find; and 
the lady novice will do well to 
discard these silly conventions of fa- 
shion for the untrammeled freedom 
of unclad limbs. While the old adage 
“Hang your clothing upon a hickory 
limb!” naturally need not be followed 
to the letter, the beginner on the 
other hand must not be misled by 
false modesty to encumber herself 
with superfluous fabric. Surely the 
healthy girl need never be ashamed of 
exposing the glorious body which 
God has given her! 

In selecting her costume, therefore, 
milady should remember that “enough 
is as good as a feast”; and a sensible 
and withal conservative swimming 
outfit will discard the old-fashioned 
mittens and cumbersome whale-bone 
corsetings of yesteryear, and consist 
merely of the usual “heavies” or draw- 
ers, two pairs of long woolen tights, 
black stockings (for sharks), sandals, 
large ruffled skirt, and a short woolen 
over-suit terminating abruptly at the 
elbows and just above each ankle. 
The slight irregularity of such an ab- 
breviated costume will be far out- 
weighed by the natural movement 
and graceful play of limbs which this 
up-to-date athletic gear affords. If 
the modest girl is sensitive, however, 
to the attention which her roguish ap- 
pearance might create on the beach, 
she may make her way from the bath- 
house to the surf clad in an unobtru- 
sive chinchilla ulster. 

Now, then! Let us imagine that the 
novice is properly clad and ready for 
her first lesson, preferably under the 
direction of some patient and ex- 
perienced relative of her own sex. The 
scene of this instruction should be a 
quiet cove with a sandy beach, free 
from wave, tide or current; and it 
will also be well if the pupil select 
a secluded spot where she wiil be shel- 
tered from prying eyes, since the hasty 
advice and comments of unsympa- 
thetic onlookers will often tend un- 
duly to discourage the novice. Avoid 
sudden shocks, such as jelly-fish. 

The next stage is largely a question 
of nerve. If the pupil be fearless, let 
her hold her breath and advance down 
the beach hand in hand with her in- 
structor, until she is at the very edge 
of the water. Halt here, and allow 
plenty of time until all signs of ner- 
vousness have disappeared. A few 
moments should suffice. 

Now, holding carefully to her in- 
structor’s hand, let her face the water 
and lower her body by bending for- 
ward at the waist, until the hands and 
wrists are completely submerged. Per- 
haps she will gasp with fright and 
attempt to rise. Give her plenty of 
time to get used to this novel position. 
So soon as she feels at home, she will 
commence to paddle her hands about 
and laughingly splash water up onto 
her instructor. I believe.in allowing 
plenty of this sort of fun, for it will 
make the pupil keener for the next 
lesson. Take her out of the water a 
bit sooner than she would prefer. 

Not much progress? Don’t be so 
sure of that. More has been accom- 
plished than you fancy. The pupil has 


become accustomed to the feel of th 
water, the dread has lessened, ang 
above all she has not been bullied o; 
scared. Indeed she will be not a litt, 
proud of herself and eager for ap. 
other lesson, and that is precisely why 
is desired. 

For the second lesson the teache; 
should have a long leather strap 
which will buckle loosely about th. 
pupil’s inflated chest and afford room 
for a secure handhold. Once she real. 
izes that she is safe on this strap, the 
great difficulty is over. Now have he 
assume the position of yesterday; and 
with her hands flat on the sand lead 
her carefully on all fours along the 
edge of the water. Be extremely care. 
ful lest an injudicious word or move. 
ment cause alarm. Nearly every pup] 
is afraid at this stage, though many 
attempt to conceal the fact. While 
supported by the strap there jis ab. 
solute safety. When the pupil has be. 
come accustomed to the forward 
movement, the teacher can slyly 
slacken the strap, using the loose end 
now and then to advantage, until the 
pupil is propelling herself rapidly 
along the beach by her own momen. 
tum. After a few yards the real diff. 
culty has been mastered. The pupil 
has moved herself forward by her 
own hands; and she knows it! A few 
more lessons on the strap to inspire 
confidence, a few proving trials with 
the teacher near enough for an emer 
gency, then hey! for fancy strokes 
and the higher branches of nata- 
tion! 

A bright fearless pupil should learn 
the overhand, the crawl and the breast- 
stroke in less than half a dozen les- 
sons, which may be taken at night in 
the privacy of her own bedroom. Dia- 
grams of these positions should be 
tucked in her dressing-mirror and 
carefully imitated upon retiring; for 
the pupil’s progress henceforward de- 
pends only on her own patience and 
effort. The art of floating, for ex- 
ample, may be mastered by reclining 
each night at full length on a mat- 
tress, with the arms locked behind the 
head and the legs straight, and main- 
taining this position for eight or nine 
hours. Practise shutting the eyes. 

Diving should be attempted as soon 
as the pupil is sufficiently advanced, 
for without it the art of swimming is 
only half mastered. The actual form 
of diving may be acquired if the 
earnest pupil will attempt in gradual 
succession to leap from the top of 
her bureau into the bed-pillows, from 
the medicine-chest to the bath-tub, 
or from the rear of a moving horse- 
car to the flagstones in front of Del- 
monico’s. Remember that a graceful 
landing is the first requisite of a per 
fect diver. 

Well done, then, milady! Congrt- 
ulations upon your success! Steady 
application and diligent effort have 
had their reward! Behold, our erst- 
while pupil is versed in a thorough 
knowledge of aquatics; and the awk- 
ward beginner of yesterday has now 
become an expert swimmer, who can 
well challenge her instructor to an 
exhibition of natation in the spat 
kling waves. The surf is calling; and 
milady is ready at last to venture into 
the water. 
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This advantage in buying holds true for 
the individual housekeeper. You get more 


SiruaTEn in the residential section of Los 
on Angeles, the Ambassador is the gathering 





« om for society leaders; the smart group for your money when you specify Cannon 
: ooh motion picture colony at Holly- eae §=§«towels. You find just the kind of towel 
rs ood; and well-to-do folk, from every- /UUUUVUL YY - that seems to belong in your home. You 
al where on the Coast and throughout the may like the whales and dolphins sportively 
of country. The acres of gardens, the tennis courts, the splashing about in gold or green, blue or pink or laven- 
vm open-air swimming pool, the golf course, and the Cocoa- f der borders. You may conservatively don towels with 
ib, ‘i ge ~~ of — attract =e ‘| asimple stripe for your bath towels. Perhaps you are 
ef ple. . » . But it is the quality of the service, the + interested in bath sheets or bath mats. In every in- 
Z| satisfaction and comfort of living here, that keep these stance, you realize, when you price these nh sep 

cosmopolitan guests and bring them back. ;, good looks and economy are combined to a degree you 


would not believe possible—unless you have already 
bought Cannon towels. At the better dry goods shops 
and department stores, 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York City. 


With such a policy, catering to such a clientele, the 
management chooses Cannon towels. Most of the high- 
‘i class hotels all over the United States appreciate the 
merits of Cannon towels and employ these good and 
" faithful servants. They find that from the viewpoint 









*h of excellent wear and long service, as well as initial cost, 1 7 y 

k- they are the best buy. Prices are astonishingly low be- —— \ 

w cause the Cannon mills are the largest towel mills in S.. é All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaranteed 
n the world and production costs are greatly lessened. — absolutely color fast. 

in The Cannon “Blowing 


Whale” turkish towel 
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LIGHTNING 


sss and must be... 


IG bumps, little bumps, holes, ruts, humps—thousands of road ir- 
regularities to the minute. Car-springs must work like lightning in 
cushioning us from these irregularities. 


And like lightning also must be the control of spring-recoil, otherwise 
there is no control because “too late” is simply too late. No place for a 
lagging mechanism. 





Every engineer knows checking principles which work satisfactorily, 
given their own sweet time to recover and get ready for their next job. 
The door-check, for instance, or the control of big-gun recoil. But spring 
action is more like the lightning flash of machine-gun fire. Speed! 
Without it, no form of recoil control is equal to its job. The control must 
do its work in time with the spring- action. One whit slower and its 
opportunity has gone forever. 


Stabilators flash to position and are “on time” to do their work—unfailingly 
—always. They dissipate each pent-up force of the bump-compressed 
springs before they can lash up at the car body and passengers. 
Results! — Results which every motorist wants and which two million 
motorists are today enjoying. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 





WATSON 


STABILATORS 
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That Stabilation is the correct 
means to easy riding and Relaxed 
Motoring is attested by the num- 
ber and standing of the Automo- 
tive Engineers who have endorsed 
it. The following have adopted 
Stabilation as Standard Factory 


equipment: — 
CADILLAC CHRYSLER 
DUESENBERG DuPONT 
FRANKLIN HUDSON 
ISOTTA FRASCHINI JORDAN 
LaSALLE LOCOMOBILE 
NASH PEERLESS 
McFARLAN PACKARD 
STUDEBAKER STUTZ 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Your present car can be Stabilatec 
in a few hours by a nearby Stabila. 
tor dealer or your own car dealer 
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ect So and more lururious miles per hour, 92. horse- 
ced 

m- power instantly responsive and obedient to your slightest 
10- 

ed driving requirement, dislinguished and well-bred in 
ed : 

ry appearance and bearing—lthese are some of the very 


obvious reasons why the Imperial “80” is being regarded 
everywhere as the logical successor to the finest car of 
§ 


yesterday. Eight body styles, priced from *2495 lo *3595, 


f. o. b. Detroit, subject lo current Federal excise tar. 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 
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VERY FEW DéJON OWNERS HAVE EVER 
SEEN THE MOVING PARTS WITHIN THE 
HOUSING... YET ANY DéJoN OWNER 
CAN ASSURE YOU THAT EVERY PART IS 
OF THE FINEST MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR EACH FUNCTION——AND THAT THE 
ASSEMBLY IS A MASTERPIECE OF ELEC~ 
TRICAL ENGINEERING ... DéJON PER- 
FORMANCE HAS ENABLED THE OWNER 
TO KNOW WHAT HE WOULD FIND 
WITHIN THE HOUSING. 
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DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 




















ESTABLISHED 1818 
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| Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 88oo 




















© BROOKS BROTHERS 


— Clothes &@ Accessories 
for the 


Horseman 


Send for Brooxs’s -ACiscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDORAIN BUILDING 
Tacmont corn. Boriston County Roao 220 Beucve Avenue 





SGLOTHINGS® > 
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The Mysterious Murderof Cécile Combettg 


(Continued from page 64) 


vestibule that morning. Nobody else, 
neither the porter, nor Marion Roug- 
manac, nor anyone saw these two 
brothers in the place Conte indicated. 
They were both arrested, nevertheless, 
and finally the prosecuting officers, 
abandoning all attempt to convict any- 
one else, proceeded solely against 
Léotade. His real name was Louis 
Bonafous,—“in religion” known as 
Frére Léotade. Thus, the accusation 
originated with a man previously of 
bad character, who was at the time 
under arrest, with a strong interest in 
clearing himself, at the expense of 
anyone. 

Not until the following year, in 
February °48, was Léotade put on 
trial. It was that week described by 
du Maurier: “a warm wet wind was 
blowing—the most violent wind I can 
remember that was not an absolute 
gale. It didn’t rain, but the clouds 
hurried across the sky all day long, 
and the tops of the trees tried to bend 
themselves in two...” The Revolu- 
tion of 1848 broke out during the 
trial; there was an adjournment, and 
a second trial a few weeks later. Ex- 
cept for accusations against the moral 
character of Léotade, made by Conte, 
nothing had ever been suggested 
against him. It was now contended 
that he had promised Conte some rab- 
bits; that on seeing Cécile in the vesti- 
bule he had enticed her to the stable on 
pretence of giving her the rabbits for 
her master; that he murdered her then 
and there, leaving the body in the hay- 
loft until night, when he returned and 
threw it over the wall into the ceme- 
tery. 

The prisoner had long been held in 
solitary confinement, subjected to harsh 
and unfair interrogations, and finally 
treated by the presiding judge as if 
his guilt were established. His portrait, 
it has to be admitted, is not preposess- 
ing. All that the trial brought out, 
which has not already been mentioned, 
was that the girl’s hair contained some 
particles of clover similar to the clover 
in the hay-loft. Every point in the case 
was flatly contradicted by the oppos- 
ing side, and only one fact was clearly 
established; neither prosecution nor 
defence could bring any witness who 
saw Cécile leave the Institute, or ever 
saw her alive outside of it, after enter- 
ing it that morning with Conte. This, 
had Léotade been the sole occupant of 
the buildings, would have been strong 
evidence against him, but with five 
hundred other persons there, it merely 
left a cloud of suspicion upon the 
whole organization. Conte’s unsup- 
ported statement that Léotade was in 
the vestibule selected the victim, 
and the strong feeling against the reli- 
gious bodies, which existed at that 


that a fair trial was out of the oy 
tion. = 
Unluckily for Frére Léotade, ff 
fellows and superiors adopted m 
which further prejudiced his inte 
angered the officers of the law, andiq 
furiated the public. Sometimes 
offered a passive resistence to the 
forts of the police; sometimes, frieng 
of the brothers put forward witneggy 
who clearly perjured themselves ing 
ill-judged attempt to save Léotag 
During the first trial the entip 
Court visited the Institute, with mugh 
ceremony. The arrangement of build. 
ings and rooms should have given the 
jury strong doubts of the guilt of 
Léotade. Perhaps it did, but the effeg 
was lost; first, because this trial wa 
never concluded; and second, becaug 
the attitude of the religious men, ip 
pretending to ignore the presence of 
the Court, lent strength to the conten 
tion of the prosecuting attorneys that 
the brethren were hostile to the civil 
authority. ; 
The reason why the prisoner’s 
was changed two nights after the mor. 
der was probably quite innocent, but 
the prosecution was able to make 
point of it, and assert that it had been 
done by the director to remove Léo 
tade from a place which easily com. 
municated with the garden and the 
stable, to a room from which the gar 
den was inaccessible. 
The jury were out for an hour and 
a half, and found Léotade guilty—, 
but with “extenuating circumstances”, 
Whether this was comparable to the 
verdict of murder in the second de 
gree, sometimes found by American 
juries, when some of the jurors are 
in doubt about guilt, does not appear 
in the accepted account. It is more 
probable that the “extenuating cir 
cumstances” represented the belief that 
this was a crime of passion, and there 
fore not premeditated murder. 
Léotade was condemned to life 
imprisonment, and, fortunately for 
himself, died two years later in the 
bagne at Toulon. He had always 
maintained his absolute innocence; 
had given a plausible but not wholly 
corroborated account of all his actions 
on the day of the murder, and de 
clared with apparent sincerity that he 
had not even known of the existence 
of Cécile Combettes. On the last day 
of his life, and fully aware that he 
was a dying man, he sent for the chap- 
lain, and one of the head officers of 
his prison, and reiterated his declara- 
tions of innocence. His conviction has 
gone down into criminal history # 
one of those errors of justice which 
Englishmen and Americans are t00 
apt to think peculiar to France. 
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Fitted bags add to the pleasure of travel. The fittings are made in enamel of various colors, sterling 


silver or 14 carat gold. The articles are arranged according to Black, Starr © Frost designs which 


make these suit cases and over-night bags both compact and smart. Made of ecrasé leather, pigskin, 


morocco, and seal. The linings are of moire silk and suede. Prices range from $200 to $4,000. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEVELERS FOR 117 YEARS—FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK -: PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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The New 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

for Sprin g 
From an original by a leading tailor 
the jacket and trousers are modeled With a 
distinétion not ordinarily associated ‘with 
a suit ready for wearing. The newer pat- 
terns in exclusive British fabrics, accepted 
by untversity men and sportsmen 

both here and abroad 
The new, smaller proportioned, Homburg hat ts 


BROOK STREET, developed from an English model 
In the spring shades at eight dollars 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


ER [RIPIER & [O. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*‘SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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Why 1 Love France 


(Continued from page 60) 


count as the saviours of a dying art. 
Painting had lain on her deathbed for 
a century, gasping her last, when the 
Frenchmen Poussin, Courbet, Ingres, 
Degas, Renoir, Manet, Monet, Céz- 
anne, Rousseau, Seurat, Forain, Mor- 
eau, Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon, Ma- 
tisse and the naturalized Van Gogh 
and Picasso applied the pulmotor to 
the venerable old girl and sent us all 
flying to the galleries to look, or to 
our easels to try again. Modern music 
is almost completely in the hands of 
the French and Paris inspires the lutes 
of the world. 

With France counted out, medicine, 
astronomy, chemistry, invention and 
science in general would be hopelessly 
crippled. Germs and radium, smoke- 
less-powder, electric steel and the 
photograph would have to be discov- 
ered all over again and we would 
not know how to Pasteurize our milk. 
Deprived of the pioneer discoveries of 
E. J. Marey and Louis Lumiere, we 
should even have to get along some- 
how without motion pictures. 

We would, of course, without these 
glories of France, still have Beeth- 
oven and golf, but—and this would 
be the greatest loss of all—we would 
not have the French as professors in 
the art and mystery of living. They 
know, as no other people on earth 
knows, how to live, and it is this great 
gift that fills their country with for- 
eigners every year. 

Last summer no fewer than 220,- 
000 Americans, obeying their finer 
urges, went to France. While they 
were gone, the newspapers of this 
country decided, for some unexplain- 
ed reason, to convince their public 
that American tourists were being in- 
sulted and attacked in the streets of 
Paris. As an American tourist in Paris 
during the months between March 
and October I did not see or hear, 
directly or indirectly, of any such oc- 
currences as were reported in the news- 
papers and I can only suppose that 
they were marking time until the 
Browning case opened. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed with shame, 
that the tourists furnish almost hourly 
provocation for assault—for lynch- 
ing, very often. They are inclined to 
look on Paris as a vast and glorified 
Coney Island and they shed _ their 
inhibitions as they enter. Surrounded 
by a people whose language they do 
not understand, they feel themselves 
somehow hidden by the fact and in- 
visible to the natives. They behave ac- 
cordingly. Dignified old gentlemen 
get magnificiently boiled in public 
bars and the young go in exclusively 
for pranks that would land them in 
jail at home. The male tourist, as a 
rule, has learned about France from 
the burlesque theatres and the funny 
papers and he vaguely expects to be 
met at the Gare St.-Lazare by a bevy 


of beautiful chorus girls who spea 
English with a cute French accent ani 
possess loose morals. He feels cheates 
and disappointed to find that the :. 
men he sees most of in Paris, namely 
concierges, chambermaids, charwomey 
and the bedraggled ladies about th 
Cafés du Déme and de la Rotony 
are generally strikingly plain and «, 
cessively straight-laced. The femak 
tourist looks on the words iberting 
and Frenchman as synonyms an 
moves about Paris armed to the teeth 
against amorous attack, little dream. 
ing that she is shocking the French 
beyond expression with her knees and 
her habit of lounging when- she gi 
down. 

Far from hating us, as our news 
papers and misunderstood _ tourists 
would have us believe they do, the 
French are rather inclined to grin and 
bear us and to serve up Paris to us at, 
heaven knows, a mean enough price, 
They are an intelligently curious rage 
and they try very hard to understand 
us. They learn English to this end and 
we suffer from a national inaptitud 
for languages, and it is to this fact, 
I think, that all our mutual misup. 
derstandings can be traced. English, 
because it is the language of the dol- 
lar and the pound, and because it isa 
good language, will eventually force 
itself upon the world as the universal 
tongue, but until this happy day ar. 
rives, the American who does not take 
the trouble to learn French can not 
know France. Once an American does 
learn French and by this I mean French 
that will work across a dinner table 
and not the French that we inflict on 
waiters and taxi-drivers and scatter in 
jewelled phrases throughout our stem- 
er idiom—he discovers to his amaze- 
ment and joy that a Parisian is a New 
Yorker who waves his arms a little 
when he talks about investments and 
a Lyonnais is a Chicagoan witha mous- 
tache. For, fundamentally, there is 
a sympathy between the two races. We 
have the same desires and ambitions, 
the same faults and the same childish 
outlook on life in general. 

This summer, another army of tour- 
ists will invade that green and pleas 
ant land of France. They will sit in 
restaurants and cafés which are never 
visited by the native French, sighing 
for home and candied sweet potatoes. 
Embarrassed by the language, they 
will be unintentionally very rude to 
waiters, wine-butlers, —taxi-drivers, 
hotel employees and policemen, who, 
chiefly, will bear the shock of the 
American invasion. 

The French, on their part, will tend 
them and feed them, support them 
when they are too drunk to stand 
alone, and send them home happier 
and richer by an impression of the 
outside world and, perhaps even, bet- 
ter Americans for being only 99 Yak. 
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MEN OF IMPORTANCE 


WEAR 
CONTINENTAL CRAVATS 


FROM OUR 


CONSTANT IMPORTATIONS 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
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A Coming Golf Invasion 


(Continued from page 83) 


my mind what, exactly, is the defect 
in Mitchell’s temperament,—whether 
it is that he cares too much or does not 
care enough, He has the knack of look- 
ing very unhappy while playing, and 
that makes one think that he cares too 
much. But sometimes I fancy that he 
has not sufficient will to victory, that 
he plays his best because it is his job, 
but having done that, he puts the mat- 
ter out of his mind. Perhaps the truth 
lics somewhere between the two, that 
Mitchell, who has a most pleasant per- 
sonality, dislikes the storm and stress 
of big matches, not because it is too 
much for his nerves, but because he 
would much rather be doing some- 
thing more peaceful and leisurely. In 
this respect he presents rather an odd 
riddle, but about the quality of his 
game there is no such problem. It is 
undeniably magnificent, and can make 
that of almost any other man look 
rather puny and laborious. 

Then there is Duncan. It seems ridic- 
ulous to have to think twice and then 
put a mark of interrogation after his 
name, but the fact remains that for 
some time past Duncan has been dis- 
appointing. This autumn he was full 
of confidence in his own game, but his 
last excursion to America rather be- 
lied it. It is the general belief that 
Dunean has theorized himself out of 
his best game. I wish that he would 
put more trust in his natural genius 
for the game and be a little less inter- 
ested not only in how he does it him- 
self, but in how everybody else does it. 

Ray and Compston are, of course, 
also well known in America. Possibly, 
indeed, Compston will have become, by 
the time the team sails, too American 
to be included in it. Certainly he would 
be an addition to it from a picturesque 


point of view, with his long lean figure: 


and his towsled red head at the top of 
it. He is too, of course, a fine golfer. 
Yet he was a little disappointing this 
summer, and it is doubtful whether he 
Was ever quite so good as he seemed in 
his dunus Mirabilis, when there were 
plenty of people to back him in his 
72-hole match against Mitchell. Then 
he was “a-tiptoe on the highest point 
of being”, but that heavy defeat was a 
set-back from which he has not yet 
quite recovered. Ray is hovering near 
fifty now, but he is a_prodigiously 
strong man and does not think too 
much about growing old nor, as I 
should suspect, about how he hits the 
ball. He just smokes his pipe and hits 
the ball very hard if not always very 
straight, but with trust in his tremen- 
dous powers of recovery and his good 
putting. It would be difficult to leave 
him out, I think. 

Among the new men, Gadd is al- 
ways to me a very interesting golfer, 
as he is undoubtedly a good one. He is 
also a thoroughly intelligent one and, 
incidentally, rose to commissioned rank 
in the War. Since then he has shown 
his intelligence by slaving at the art of 
putting until he turned himself from 
a bad putter into a good one, and a 
reliably good one at that. An elegant 
player he is not. He is of big and burly 
make with a certain air of rotundity, 
so that he seems to swing his club 
up with a curious outward — bend 
in order to get it round his manly 
chest; but his down swing is fine and 


free, and his play is both far and sup. 

Ernest Whitcombe, who was a Stroke 
behind Hagen in the memorable Hoy. 
lake Championship of 1924, js 4 
eminently sound player with a gy}, 
that will never “let him down”, }, 
should have a good chance of being 
chosen, but I think his younger brother 
Charles, should have a_ better, The 
younger brother is, to my mind, th 
better man, when each is on his hey 
day. He has something of  brilliang 
which the other lacks and. since thi 
team has clearly got to aim high | 
should put him in it. For several yeas 
these two Whitcombes stayed placid); 
down in the west of England, each y 
a small course, quite happy apparently 
They were essentially country me 
and did not, as it seemed, want to 
change their condition. Now, how. 
ever, they have gone further afield 
the one to Bournemouth, the other to 
a London course. 

Aubrey Boomer is of the Jersey 
School that was founded by Harry 
Vardon; indeed his “father was Var. 
don’s schoolmaster. He and his brother 
are the professionals at St. Cloud near 
Paris, so that we only see him here, 
when the spring and the time of cham 
pionships come around. He is an ex. 
tremely good looking young man, with 
the build of a natural athlete andis,in 
fact, a goed player of other games, 
He is a very powerful golfer witha 
slashing swing, and a turn of the body 
so big and rapid as always to alarm 
me a little as to its soundness. Still he 
is as a rule, reliable enough, and has 
certainly improved his putting very 
much by downright hard work and 
by taking Hagen for a model. His 
stance on the green is now a flatter- 
ingly accurate copy of the great man. 

Robson is a very good and graceful 
player who has been hampered at times 
by illness. He has an_ ineradicably 
cheerful temperament and _ sees the 
humour of things that befall at golf— 
either to hims-lf or to other folk—as 
acutely as anyone of my acquaintance. 

There remains Havers and he isa 
golfer who seems to have disappoint- 
ing periods and then brilliant bouts. 
When he was fifteen, just before the 
War, he qualified for the Open Chan- 
pionship, a really astonishing perform- 
ancé for a young schoolboy. When 
golf began again, he was in everybody's 
mouth as ¢/#e coming man. Certainly he 
had grand shots and magnificent pow- 
er,—yet he never could quite do it 
And then at Troon in 1923, he came 
out of his shell and saved his coun- 
try’s honour by snatching the Cham- 
pionship from Hagen by a sing'e 
stroke. Now was the time for him to 
go right ahead, He was on the crest of 
the wave, with youth, strength, anda 
pleasant, easy-going nature to help 
him; and yet he has not gone ahead 
but, judged by his own standards, has 
been something of a failure. The 
wheel of Fortune should have gone 4 
full circle in his favour by this time 
and perhaps he will come back into 
his own. , 

Such is a short review of some of 
those who may be invading America 
early next summer. They are all good 
golfers, in all senses of the words, and 
will, I believe, do well. How well, I 
am not rash enough to prophesy. 
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TIPPED WITH FIRE 


THERE are many ways to accent a 
lovely feature, to enhance a beautiful 
line, to give point and meaning to a 
costume. But it is amazing to contem- 
plate how effectively a skilful woman 
can do it with a single pin. .. . In a case 
just within the doors of this store lies 
an enchanting pin, diamonds burning 
in an arc of clouded crystal, that would 
grace even the tenderest contours of a 
classic shoulder. Not far away is an 
arrangement of black onyx and dia- 
monds that will radiate little showers of 
exclamation points no matter where it 
is worn. Beside it a domed sapphire, 
infinitely deep, delicately blue, lifts a 
shining star. And just beyond, a lordly 
emerald attended by a little court of 
diamonds halts your eye with a chal- 
lenging splendor of colored light. 

Pins and brooches are so necessary, 
and so much in demand, that we are 


particularly interested in making them 
ever more beautiful, more attractive, 
more ingenious. Note, as examples, the 
new pins of baguette diamonds in in- 
visible mountings, or the little bouquets 
of flowers made entirely of precious 
stones. We have consistently offered to 
our patrons original designs in jewelry, 
distinguished for charm and good taste, 
for more than half a century. We have 
kept prices invariably fair and reason- 
able. We are prompt to care for the 
resetting, and the other attentions that 
follow the purchase of jewels. We have 
personally selected our large stock. 

And these are but a few of the many 
reasons why the jewels that countless 
distinguished women like best, and wear 
as often as possible, bear the name that 
also marked the jewels of their grand- 
mothers. . . An old name. . . A trusted 
name. . . Our name. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City, and 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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In the heart-breaking days of the “Revolution, the cause drained the life-blood from the best 
families. They gave their money—then their silver. What greater material sacrifice could they 


offer than these symbols of love and affection? What greater material loss than their absence? 





Siivermaid Cabinets, hold- 
ing from 160 to 234 pieces 
of Heirloom Plate 
$305 to $389. 


You know the kind of people 


They seem to choose by instinct—beautiful objects and 
articles to enrich their lives. The ordinary is for others. 
For them, the choicest. <9 With an amazing collection of 
silver to tempt their taste, their unerring judgment leads 
them straight to Heirloom Plate. ~ Is it the beauty of 
Heirloom Plate? Notentirely. Nor isit just the actual value 
of Heirloom Plate. Above all, this is the idea: that they 
are starting a tradition—that Heirloom Plate will continue 
its usefulness indefinitely. “9 The appeal of “something 
different—distinctively better” would appeal to you. Ask 
at the better shops for Heirloom Plate. Write for illustra- 
ted folders, prices and names of dealers nearest you. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Adelphi Pattern Pie 
Fork, Set of six in 
lined box $8.00. 


Cardinal Pattern 
Butter Knife—In 
lined box $1.40 
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so clever 


V pie the women in the dressing rooms at golf clubs, 
mart hotels or restaurants, in their hostess’ room before 

a luncheon. Note how blithely they pat on rouge, 
smooth in powder, carefully outline cupid’s-bow lips. 


Then notice the glance they give their nails. 


‘isapproving expressions reveal that nails are not in 
keeping with their otherwise perfect grooming. Perhaps 
they rummage around on dressing tables for file or butler 
or manicure stick. And again looks tell what any fas- 
tidious woman admits—the distaste with which they 
employ toilet accessories other than their own. 


Jo the smartly turned-out woman the least dimming of the 
lustrous polish, the tiniest roughness of the nail edge, 
is intolerable. Yet even the best groomed woman can't 
keep nails flawlessly lovely through her amazing, day- 
long whirl of activities. So she has resorted, on her busy 
rounds, to makeshift efforts to maintain the exquisite 
perfection of her nails. 


But makeshifts need be hers no longer. Now comes the 
Eversmart Manicure Compact—the most ingeniously 
clever accessory you ever dreamed of—to fill this long- 
existent need. 


It’s intriguingly tiny—delightfully designed—achieving a 
complete array of everything needed for the manicure 
in a slim gold or silver, enamel or leather-covered cylin- 
der not three inches long! 


There's a buffer, reversible for cleanliness when not in 
use. In a little compartment are file, emery board and 
cleverly combined manicure stick and brush. The cylin- 
der itself is hollow—one end filled with powder polish 
of lustrous efficiency, the other with nail white and 
cotton for its application. 


It’s all so simple—so complete. No matter how you dash 
about, your Eversmart enables you to give a quick polish 
to your nails, to brush a little whitener under them, to 
smooth down the rough nail edge and push back the 
cuticle—to have all through your busy round of engage- 
ments perfectly groomed nails. 


Where will you find this important new accessory? The 
Eversmart and refills are obtainable in all the smart 
shops. If your favorite shop hasn't them, write us. 
THE wW 
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MANICURE COMPACT 


© 1927, The Wahi Company, Chicago 
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Long life is probably the exe” EN DURING! edge that on such a basis Packard 


outstanding characteristic of 

the Packard car. It is a quality which new 
owners mention very frequently as the reason 
for their choice. 


For the enduring excellence of Packard trans- 
portation is the foundation of Packard’s greatly 
broadened market. Thousands buy these fine 
cars with the calculated intention of keeping 
them at least five years—and with the knowl- 


cAsk The Man 


ownership costs no more per 
year than they have paid for half price cars of 
far less comfort and distinction. 


Packard makes it easy and desirable for its 
owners to keep their cars. No radical design 
changes intrigue them annually. And Pack- 
ard beauty, of line, finish and upholstery, 
endures as surely as the sturdy precision of its 
famous chassis. 


Who 


Owns One 


PACKARD 
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THE PRACTISED HOSTESS LS CERTAIN 


HEN inviting guests to her dinner table, the hostess brings them close 

to the most intimate expression of her taste. It is her certainty, her intui- 
tive sense of fitness in all the appointments of her table, that gives her entertain- 
ing an accomplished charm... While a white Linen Damask tablecloth with 
napkins to match is the unerring choice of every hostess, it is the practised 
hostess who is certain of the quality of her damask. The practised hostess 
knows that the weaves of Irish or Scottish origin offer an unapproachable 
elegance, a matchless texture and lovely satin-smooth sheen. She is certain, 
too, that in an Irish or Scottish cloth, the canny genius of Celt and Scot has 
provided her with the utmost in lasting beauty at prices more than moderate. 


eAuthoritative Booklet on Table Decoration 


HIS BOOKLET contains a foreword on table cover- with photographs, this booklet will be both an in- 
ings by Emily Post, author of Etiquette—the “Blue spiration and an authentic guide to every hostess in 
Book of Social Usage”’...The editor of one of Ameri- setting her table with charm and correctness. Send 25 
ca’s foremost magazines has written descriptions of cents to Department F-7, the Irish & Scottish Linen 


table settings and floral motifs. Profusely illustrated Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 


LING DAINASK 7 © 


TABLECLOTHS ©” NAPKINS 


LMPIESSWCLY CONVECL _) 
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‘Creasure” (7 
Solid Silver 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE aon 
G7 




















PLACE-SETTING FOR DINNER, USING THE PIECES PROVIDED IN THE LITTLE TREASURE SET NO. f 


THE EARLY AMERICAN STYLE, ENGRAVED 











TKEASURE SET NO. 1—44 PIECES—$140.00 


Now! the young bride may have an adequate service of STERLING —-silver that is genuine, solid silver all the 
way through—at a very modest cost! 

By thoughtfully selecting the exact minimum number of pieces needed of each required article, whether 
four, six or eight—no more, no less—Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen have put Treasure Solid Silver within the reach of 
even the simplest household of the bride and groom. 

Practical initial sets have been planned according to actual usage, so that a small outfit of silver will give 
the maximum service at a minimum cost. 

Illustrated above is Treasure Set No. 1, containing only 44 pieces, but so intelligently selected that this 
small service will serve four people correctly on any occasion. 

To put this small selection to the strongest test, supposing the bride and groom are entertaining another 
couple at dinner, for dinner would require the largest assortment of pieces of flat silver. Take a dinner menu: 


Soup, Meat, Salad, and Dessert courses. 





SOUP COURSE MEAT COURSE SALAD COURSE DESSERT COURSE 
4 Dessert Spoons 4 Dinner Forks 4 Dessert Forks 4 Dessert Forks 
4 Dinner Knives 4 Coffee Spoons 


4 Tea Knives 


(For Bread and Butter) 





From the above you will note that 28 pieces are called for at the four places. Two additional Dinner Forks and 
two additional Dessert Spoons are provided for service purposes, which brings the quantity up to 32. Added to 
these are Tea Spoons, which would be required at breakfast, and in serving afternoon Tea, and no housewife would 
think of being without a dozen Tea Spoons. And this brings the quantity up to the 44 pieces. 

In this initial set the pieces chosen are those which will do the utmost duty—at breakfast and luncheon 
as well as at dinner—pieces which will form the nucleus of the future service. While one might prefer round bowl 
Soup Spoons, Dessert Spoons are quite proper and may be used for cereal. Dessert Forks are supplied for the 


03 
C: reasursfie Sterling 


ROGERS, LUNT ¢ BOWLEN CO: Silversmiths + 36 NORTH KENWOOD STREET - GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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TREASURE SET NO. 6—A SOLID SILVER SERVICE FOR EIGHT PEOPLE, AS ILLUSTRATED, COMPLETE 
WITH LOWBOY, $400.00 





Salad Course, for they are not in bad form, and can be used for many other 


dishes. 
Treasure Set No. 6 
A service for eight people for $267.84 
With the same thoughtful selection of pieces, one may purchase for $267.84 a ser- 


vice of 82 pieces that will enable the young hostess to set her table for eight people, 
three couples beside the bride and groom, in excellent form. 











SOUP COURSE DINNER COURSE SALAD COURSE ESSERT COURSE 
8 Soup Spoons 8 Dinner Forks 8 Salad Forks 8 Dessert Forks 
8 Dinner Knives 8 Dessert Spoons 


8 Tea Knives 
(For Bread and Butter) 





With this set 4 additional Dinner Forks and 4 Table Spoons are provided for serv- 
ing purposes, and also 18 Tea Spoons which would be required at other meals. If an 











assortment was given to the bride in a «Treasure» Lowboy, the complete outfit THE 
EARLY AMERICAN STYLE 
would only cost $400.00. ENGRAVED 


The prices quoted are based on the «Early American Style» (Engraved), the XN — ey 
very latest creation in «Treasure» Solid Silver. Prices in other «Treasure» patterns vary only slightly. 
Of course there are other «Treasure Sets» that include the serving pieces, such as Cold Meat Fork, Salad 
Spoon, Sauce Ladles, Preserve Spoons, Sugar Tongs, etc., but the sets described here are suggested for the bride’s 
initial set which will provide the maximum service for the amount expended. «Treasure Sets» come in a wide 
range of sizes, in a variety of patterns from $120.00 to $940.00, even with Dinner Hollow-ware to match for 
$2,450.00 and upwards. These sets are fully described, with illustrations, in our booklet, «Selecting Silver for the 
Young Bride,» which will be mailed gladly at your request, with the name of the Jeweler in your vicinity where 
you may see this lovely silver. 
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ROGERS, LUNT ¢» BOWLEN CO: Silversmiths » 36 NORTH KENWOOD STREET - GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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A featherweight Felt of 
sports-like inclination 


Correct and most comfortable at Belmont Park— 
for 18 holes—or in a new eight-in-line. Permits 
the individual flair to be imparted to the brim and 
is practically uncrushable. From London—in gray 


or tan, $10.00. 





Knickers—spun of the purest and strongest Irish 
linen and woven in Scotland in imitation of 
woolen tweeds, washable and very wearable. The 
cut is correct tapered “plus fours’. $23.50 


Caps to match $5.00 


The. “Ten Fold” Eraided pigskin belt can be ap- 


propriately worn—as illustrated. $8.50 





The three patterns show the weave obtainable 
in these knickers. Colors are gray, blue, tan and 


black and white. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our rep- 
resentatives visit the principal cities of the coun- 


try. Dates upon request. 





Established 1867 


NEw YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Ave., South 


Kaskel & Kaske 
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Fabulous Hollywood 


(Continued from page 54) 


in a blinding blizzard to a bending 
fir-tree on the heights of a precipitous 
cliff, kindly consented to pose while 
Bertha Case cranked her own moving 
picture camera. Thus Jim Cruze told 
me how much his wife, Betty Comp- 
son, liked my books and thus presently, 
and painlessly, I found myself seated 
on a Klieg-lighted tree-stump with 
Clara Bow (who certainly has IT, on 
and off) who, in the costume and 
make-up of Rough-house Rosie, in- 
formed me of her ambition to appear 
on the screen as Zimbule in The Blind 
Bow-Boy, an ambition which met with 
my prompt and fervent approval, and 
we discussed the possibility of snatch- 
ing the little snake-charmer out of 
my novel and weaving a moving pic- 
ture around her which would depart 
in some particulars from the curious 
fable in which she originally figured. 
God knows how much all these inter- 
ruptions cost the Famous Players- 
Lasky Company! Perhaps you can 
figure the sum out for yourself when 
I tell you that Jesse Lasky has set the 
weekly salary budget of this organiza- 
tion at $630,000. 

But, aside from the interruptions 
caused by visitors, distinguished or 
otherwise, little time is wasted on these 
busy lots. There are certainly parties 
in Hollywood: I managed to find 
several every night, but the gals who 
are working attend parties infre- 
quently. I spent hours trying to break 
down this- practical attitude, for the 
most part unsuccessfully. Aileen Prin- 
gle, for instance, began work on a 
picture the day I arrived and could 
only be seen on the set. And on the 
set, in a French maid’s costume, or 
was it a Swiss peasant’s?—I never did 
know what the thing was about— 
Aileen was particularly exasperating. 
The first day I called to see her at 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lot I dis- 
covered her in the arms of T. Roy 
Barnes and he was kissing her; the 
next day she was fondling a basket- 


ful of St. Bernard puppies; the next 
Lionel Barrymore; after, on the 
fourth day, I had observed her em. 
bracing Conrad Nagel, I had ha 
enough. It was bad enough not to 
able to drag Aileen away; it was 
impossible to watch her occupational 
zeal with any degree of comfort, 

To be exact, I did see Aileen a fey 
times off the set. The very first night 
I arrived I was invited to dine at her 
house where Blanche Knopf was , 
guest. In that first evening I dis 
covered something about the distances, 
That was the moment I began to be. 
lieve that Hollywood covered all of 
Southern California. We were not to 
dress because it is Aileen’s habit when 
she is working to drive to and from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio in 
her costume and make-up. She would 
arrive late, Blanche informed me oyer 
the telephone, just in time for dinner, 
I loitered then in my room, or an. 
noyed Scott, until a quarter of eight, 
when I strolled up the covered walk 
in the cool night air to the hotel 
where I asked the affable Irish door. 
man, who was wont to greet me, after 
our first encounter, with a “How the 
divil are ye, Mr. Van Vechten?” or 
“Tt?s a blessed fortune to California 
that ye came amongst us!” for a cab, 
When I mentioned the address in 
Santa Monica to the chauffeur he 
looked perplexed, but a glance at his 
little book of maps apparently re. 
assured him. At any rate we started 
off and drove very fast for half an 
hour or so. Then I shot my head for- 
ward to inquire if we had much 
farther to go. “We've covered about a 
third of the distance,” the man re- 
plied. As a matter of fact we ar 
rived at Aileen’s house in Adelaide 
Place at a quarter of nine and the 
fare was $9.45! After that I learned 
to get ready to start out for dinner 
about five o’clock, and I never dis- 
sented when any one suggested send- 
ing a car for me. 


Notes on European Motoring 


(Continued from page 92) 


simple are the fittings. There is a ten- 
dency in modern-day interiors to 
divide each seat from the other with 
arms, and, though this makes for 
comfort, it naturally reduces the seat- 
ing space in the car. The most popular 
material for upholstery is a real hide 
leather, which has been very much im- 
proved upon recently, as it can now be 
obtained in a almost - the 
equal of a material. Bedford cording 
is the most popular alternative, and in 
England, at any rate, people avoid 
both imitation leathers and patterned 
material. In France it is a very dif- 
ferent story, for the interiors of some 
of the best cars are upholstered in the 
gayest of tartan, black and white 
check and coloured stripings. 

There is one new feature which is 
being introduced into the interior of 
big cars, and that is cupboard space. 
The majority of cars have always had 
one or even two small compartments, 
either fixed to the side of the door or 


softness 


else placed against the division be- 
tween the driver and the passengers 
and it is this division that is now be- 
ing used by coach-builders to contain 
not only a spare seat, but usually in 
the middle there is a small lock-up 
cupboard which is large enough to 
hold not only cigarettes and matches 
but, if necessary, refreshment and 
small parcels, a brush and comb and 
toilet accesso-ies. 

Another popular 
small articles carried in the car are 
the arms which lie on either side of 
the back seat. These are usually in 
the form of a deep receptacle, which 
is particularly suitable to take bottles. 

Writing sets containing blotter, 
paper, pencil and fountain pen af 
sometimes fitted on one side of the car. 
Thes: are usually in the form of a 
panel which falls down, forming @ 
little table, and which will prove 
of particular use for writing hurried 
notes and messages. 


receptacle for 
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HE renaissance of classic forms in the 
6 XVIII Century contributed to the 
architecture and furniture of that time 

a note of grace and dignity ... the fine 
sense of restraint so happily expressed in 
the interior before youu GW GW WY 


(@ There is a suggestion of leisure and 
ease in this sunny morning room ... due 
perhaps to the manner in which the sofa 
and other pieces are composed before the 
paneled background and broad casements 


INCORPORATED 
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New York Galleries, hei Decorators 


looking out upon the garden terrace and 
sparkling waters beyond. ® DW WwW 


Q True to historic tradition, this lovely 
room is but an echo of the fidelity with 
which our cabinetmakers reproduce the 
beautiful furniture of other days ... each 
object invested with the charm of Old 
World artistry—a fitting accompaniment 
to the collection of antiquities arranged 
at these Galleries in a series of decorative 
ensembles. Yo Y ~v Y Y 
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Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 
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“The 


An outline history of 
“Cloth of Camel's Wool” 
by James Wallen is sent 
on request by the 
Worumbo Company 
554 Fourth Avenue 
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Royal Raiment of Today 





Coats ef TF’ orumbo Polo Cloth 
of Camel's IT ool tailored by the 
D. Siegel Company for men to 
whom guality w a law of life 


Over the coffee ina Washington 
Club, a member of the Senate 
might be heard to say, “My Polo 


Cloth coat gives me peace and 


poise—an assurance of dignity 
with comfort.” ¢ Worumbo Polo 


Cloth coats, as designed by the 
D. Siegel Company, are for those 
of senatorial mould—superior men 
who respond naturally to the 
finest garments 


D. SIEGEL COMPANY 
88 University Place 
New York City 
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The Playboys of the Campus 


(Continued from page 69) 


theatre. But it is not true, and it value, and its truth to life. Nobody 
never was true, that the theatre can deny that by intrinsic genius fo, 
is only the professional theatre of stage effect, George M. Cohan js on. 
commerce. One thousand citizens of — of the best dramatists we have eye; 
Iowa City, gathered in a uni- produced. But it is perfectly apparen, 
versity hall to see Prof. Mabie’s that Mr. Cohan, beside such a write 
students act Caesar and Cleopatra, as Maxwell Anderson, or Paul Green 
constitute a theatre just as much as _ has to take a lesser place in our regard 
one thousand semi-morons gathered in simply from his lack of the ultimate 
the Republic Theatre, on West 42nd sincerity of the true artist, the ulg. 


St. to witness Abie’s Trish Rose. mate vision for truth. Indeed, between 
And, in such a university theatre, the =a man like Cohan and a man |i 
student of playwriting not only tries | Anderson lies the real difference by. 


his play on an audience, but brings tween our drama of twenty years ag 
back to the classroom the fruit of his and today, between a drama produced 
experience, and with guidance and en- — almost entirely by a theatre with no 
couragement sets about correcting his background but Broadway, and 
mistakes. Anybody who has ever read — drama produced by a theatre in which 


plays knows that the vast majority of — there is a constantly increasing leayen 
the manuscripts submitted to man- — of college trained, or if you prefer, 
agers are hopeless, even those which artistically inspired artists. 

may contain excellent ideas. They In short, through their practical 


are as hopeless as would be the courses in the arts of the theatre, many 
work of an engineer or chemist who — of our colleges are taking their place 
set out to practice those sciences with- today, have indeed taken it, in the 
out any training. None of these creative artistic life of America, This, 
is produced, and any talent that might I think, is a boon to-America, anda 
lie behind some of them is never de- decided advance in college education, 
veloped. But with certain colleges For that reason I am, as a graduate 
functioning as laboratories of the of Harvard, all the mofe grieved that 


dramatic arts, a young man or woman | my own university, where Prof, Baker 
with an urge to write or produce or — started the whole movement, has been 


paint scenery can study the rudiments the one ranking institution to repv- 
of the art, can find out whether or diate it, and is now permitting Yale, 
not the urge is justified by real talent, North Carolina, Iowa, California, 
and can then approach the actual and so on, to influence the practical 
theatre of the people not with an theatre arts of today, while Harvard 
impossible manuscript in his hand, goes happily back to a_ philological 
but with one at least sufficiently work-study of the plays of Beaumont and 
manlike to insure attention. Fletcher, or awards a Ph. D. fora 

Still more important, however, is thesis about the influence of Latin 
the fact that in such college courses Comedy on the plays of Ben Jonson. 
a group of young people are gathered I vastly prefer Iowa, where you can 


together animated by a common crea- get at least an A. M. for a first rate 
tive purpose, encouraged by each job of stage production. I think it is 
other’s example, and guided and a good deal more important today to 
checked by the idealism of the uni- develop a Ben Jonson of our own 
versity, not the exigencies of com- than to pore endlessly over the works 
merce. They not only find artistic of one dead three hundred years. Cer- 
stimulation in their mutual associa- tainly Broadway this past winter has 


tion, but they learn to look for their borne heartening testimony to the fact 
material, and to treat their material, that many American Universities think 
with an eye single to its real dramatic — so, even if Harvard doesn’t. 


Why I Like America 


(Continued from page 61) 


up his advantage thus “Indeed, pro- | whereof all good men and true may 
hibition is a curse. To endure this or- well be ashamed—or what have you. 
deal requires quite unprecedented for- “But for a’ that (as one R. Burns 


titude. Only a nation endowed by has so happily observed) a man’s a 
Heaven with supernatural vitality man. To every man, if he be a man, tt 


could invent for itself a torture so in- is not wine which matters most. You, an 
fernal. Small wonder if those carping American, demand of me, an Ameri- 
“Yanks” who, not so long ago, be- can: where in all France will you find 
littled the republic of “frogs” now a drink as dreadful as the best of 
laud the land of cognac to the skies! America’s synthetic substitutes or di- 


Small wonder if the ships are filled luted verities? And, as man to man, I 
with weaklings en route to Burgundy — ask you: where in all France will you 
and Champagne! Prohibition corrupts find a woman as authentic, delicious 
the soul; it is a blemish, a blot upon and otherwise incomparable as (name 
the scutcheon of liberty, a stigma supplied upon request)!” 
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The Grange, New London, Conn. 


= Dec. 28th, 1926 
Re My Dear Mr. Billings: 

tin 

on, am : ; 

a Your letter saying that you appreciated my having been a 
ate depositor with you for twenty-five years, makes me realize 
t 1s - 

‘to that I am the one to be grateful. For I have looked upon 


wn 


i. the Guaranty Trust Co. during all that time as my “guide, 
“a philosopher and friend’”’—and I never hesitate to call upon 


: them either here or abroad for advice, friendly counsel, and 
Ink 
sometimes money (at the current rate of interest). 


Almost all the officers at the 44th St. bank know me 


HAT many others very well; even the guard gives me a smile, as well as a 
have found here salute. And I hope for many more years there will exist 
those features of courtesy between us the same entente cordtiale. 
ay and service which make 


1 ; Thank you very much. And be sure that as long as the 
ms a banking connection 


it pleasant and helpful 
: may be a reason for 
nd considering this bank 


of 
fi. for your own account. 


Guaranty Trust Co. will take care of me, I shall lean upon them. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Beatrice Mansfield 
(Mrs. R ichard Mansfield 
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i FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY [Rust Company oF New York 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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The‘ Hats Of Unexampled Smartnesso 











MALLORY 
STRAWS 


“Have Exclusive Features. 
‘Hlevelnt: Headband.Or 


‘Cravenette=Processed, 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY,392 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 
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No Disputing About Reasons 


(Continued from page 78) 


desired that he should die or else 
because the man himself has done 
something unlucky or failed to do 
something lucky. Similarly, if a child 
falls into a pond and is drowned, the 
event is in no circumstances accident- 
al; it has been willed, perhaps by a 


human being, perhaps by a spirit. The. 


death is always a murder. To people 
among whom such notions are axio- 
matic, are what the old-fashioned 
rationalists and logicians would call 
“necessities of thought” our western 
ideas of accident and death from 
natural, impersonal causes seem crazy 
and utterly unreasonable. And let it be 
noted that there is no possible method 
of proving that we are right and the 
savages wrong. If we do not believe 
in magic and the action of invisible 
beings, is it because we have devised 
other hypotheses to account for 
the phenomena of nature which seem 
simpler and which are to a great ex- 
tent susceptible of quantitative ex- 
pression and of experimental test. The 
action of magic cannot be expressed 
mathematically; spirits cannot be iso- 
lated by chemical analysis; but that is 
no proof that they do not exist. The 
savage might admit our natural laws, 
while insisting that we had forgotten 
to take account of the magic and the 
devils lurking behind the superficially 
impersonal phenomena. We reject the 
devils not because we can demonstrate 
their non-existence, but because they 
do not fit in with our contemporary 
world-view, which seems to us true 
mainly on pragmatic grounds—be- 
cause it enables us to control natural 
forces. Magic and devils offend our 
sense of probabilities and a certain 
aesthetic feeling for what is, intellec- 
tually, “good form”. For most of us 
the notion of an impersonal nature is 
a “necessity of thought”, is the channel 
along which all “reasonable” thinking 
must flow. For most—but by no means 
for all. For there are as many different 
species of reason to-day as there ever 
were. The prestige of matter-of-fact- 
ness imposes on many who are not 
by nature matter-of-fact. But there 
are still plenty of nature’s animists 
and mystics, who have the courage 
to stand out against the popular and, 
to them, profoundly unreasonable 
notions of their matter-of-fact con- 
temporaries, 

The way in which familiar and 
early-acquired notions condition our 
idea of the reasonable is very clearly 
shown in the attitude of contemporary 
Europeans and Americans towards 
the problems of sociology, ethics, re- 
ligion and economics. With regard 
to all that concerns “nature”, by which 
I mean everything in the universe that 
is not human, our western education 
is purely matter-of-fact. The Best- 
iaries of classical and mediaeval times 
have given place to sober and non- 
moral Natural Histories; children are 
no longer taught that comets portend 
the death of kings or that thunder is 
the enraged bellowing of the divinity. 
We are made familiar with matter- 
of-fact views about nature from child- 
hood, and only those who are con- 








genitally very mystical ever think of 
regarding them as unreasonable, By 
where humanity is concerned edu. 
tion is of an entirely different king 
The child is brought up from th 
cradle with strange metaphysical ep. 
tities such as Absolute Good, Abgo. 
lutely Right Political and Economic 
Systems, Pure Reason, Natural Rights 
and many other supernatural mop. 
sters of the same kind. He is endowed 
with an Immortal Soul entirely dis. 
tinct from his body, he is given , 
Personal God who, though banished 
by matter-of-factness from the ey. 
ternal world, is still the ruler of tha 
Humanity, which the child is taught 
to regard as totally distinct from the 
rest of the universe. The result of these 
extraordinary teachings is only too 
painfully apparent to anyone who 
observes our modern world. Men and 
women who, when dealing with some 
portion of inanimate nature—their 
garden, for example—will behave 
in a matter-of-fact and scientific way, 
become entirely different beings where. 
ever humanity is concerned. As gar 
deners, they are ready to make experi. 
ments, to try mew and promising 
methods, to admit that they may have 
been wrong in the past and that their 
procedure in the future might be im. 
proved. But in their capacity as citi- 
zens, patriots, church-goers, members 
of a certain economic class, subjects 
of a certain kind of government they 
absolutely refuse to make experiment, 
to try new methods or consider new 
ideas, to admit that they may have 
been wrong. Towards nature and to- 
wards humanity they employ two 
quite dissimilar types of reason. They 
are matter-of-fact towards the first, 
towards the second they are mystical. 
This is entirely due to their upbring- 
ing. A stock of scientific, matier-of- 
fact notions conditions all their think- 
ing about nature. No new idea about 
nature is regarded as reasonable whch 
does not fit in harmoniously with 
these familiar and therefore axio- 
matic, necessary notions. Similariy, 
no new idea about humanity is r- 
garded as reasonable which does not 
harmonize with the mystical pre 
scientific notions regarding man and 
society which are drummed into all of 
us from the earliest years and which 
have consequently come to seem neces- 
sary, innate and beyond all dispute. 
Modern life ig full of the most para- 
doxical inconsistencies. If a man were 
to tell us that it was immoral to travel 
by train, on the ground that trains are 
not mentioned in the Bible, we should 
send for the nearest brain specialist 
But there are large areas of America 
where the men who say that it is im- 
moral to believe that human beings 
evolved from a lower type of animal, 
on the ground that this theory is not 
propounded in the Bible, are elected 
by their fellow citizens to be their 
rulers and law givers. When the sub- 
ject at issue is non-human, appeal to 
the magically authoritative book 
now regarded as lunacy. When the 
subject is man, it is regarded as piety 
and good citizenship. 
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HE illustrations on this page show correct examples ot three kinds of writing 
paper, a custom that has become the vogue in well-appointed homes. Flat sheets 
for the man and for miscellaneous uses; a good note paper for general correspond- 


ence and Crane’s for those occasions when only the incomparably best 1s appropriate. 


Callen Vrane. & [Ake 


¥: Qy oa Choenue le LELL) a ahi sp 












CRANE'S TROCADERO 
A stunning white paper with a lovely 
all-over water-marked pattern: en- 
velopes lined with harlequin tissue. 
The box $2 00 
EATON’S 
HIGHLAND LINEN 
The most popular p apey in the world 
in a new size~made in beige, jade 


and white--with tissue lined enve- 
lopes. The box $1.00 


EATON'S 
DECKLE VELLUM 


Generous size flat sheets (74 x 1014) 
with deckle edge, to fold twice. 
White. The box $1 00 






























THE PRESIDENT 


fi rst chorce of j 
America's first executives 


“CARGO OF VALUE” comes sailing 

home in The President, a Studebaker 
Big Six Sedan tor seven, and America’s first 
car to combine custom charm and perform- 
ance with common sense economy. 

In six short months, this masterpiece of 
custom design has become the most popular 
seven-passenger sedan in the world — tndicat- 
ing the purchasing judgment of executives for 
whom The Presideat was created. 

Its long, full-vision steel body is swung 
low for safety and beauty — lustrous with long- 
lived lacquers, in a choice of three distinétive 
color combinations. Its interior is richly up- 
holstered in broadcloth or fine mohair with 
broadlace trim, and coriched by silver-finish 
inlaid hardware. The ventilating windshield 

exclusively Studebaker) insures draft/ess ven- 

tilation in every sort of weather. Powered by 
the quiet Big Six L-head motor which first 
beat the coast-to-coast time of the crack Lim- 
iteds, only seven American cars equal The 
resident in horsepower rating—and they 
cost from two to four times more. 


The President is waiting to see you—now! 


Equipment— Nickel plated front and rear bumpers; no-drafe 
tilating ist ‘ ‘ t er, Watson stabi 


f 
} 
Ing wheel 


THE PRESIDENT $99.45 


Is: The Sheritt 


Other Brg Six Mode 
( { $1480: Sp 
5-Pa Brougha S/58 The ( 

$164 Duplex Phacton 
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Five-piece Tea Set in TOWLE STERLING, La Fayette pattern 





ga rare and perfect simplicity! Here in these three 
Sterling patterns the very essence of the Early 
American spirit has been caught by the Towle designers 
—themselves the craft-descendants of that rare Early 
American silversmith, William Moulton of Puritan 
Newburyport. 

See the softly-rounding form of this La Fayette spoon, 
—inspired by the very earliest of Early American de- 
signs. Note on the back the quaint tip and the La Fay- 
ette mark—the eagle of America and the Fleur-de-lis 
of France. 

In this lovely Mary Chilton pattern—with its refined 
moulding, its antique tip, the ‘‘rat-tail’’ effect on the 
back of the bowl—Towle interprets for you a slightly 
later period of our Early American era. 

And in the Virginia Carvel, Towle has expressed the 
delicate and charming spirit of Colonial ornamentation 
found in our finest Early American furniture. 

You can choose with assurance any of these Towle 
Early American patterns, or the popular Louis XIV, 
d’Orleans, the new Seville, or any other Towle design. 

































The TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
MEMBERS OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ GUILD OF AMERICA 





















(1690), the first 
silversmith of 
Newburyport. 


Tow e craft tra- 
ditions date from 
William Moulton 








ONAN Ne ll el ll el el el ell el ll ll ll ll 
Tue Tow te SILversMITHS 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Please send me a copy of 

The Book of Solid Silver. 





For you—FREE—The Book of Solid Silver 


We have made a charming little blue-and-ivory book 


Q Name 

to help you choose, and use, and care for your new S Sue 
: : : ae : 9 Street eee eee e tenet ees 
Sterling. (Price at retail, $1.00.) It is yours without oS anne 





charge. Simply send us the coupon with your name My jeweler is F-s 
and address. Be sure to give the name of your jeweler. POA SGC RDA ITI A le TE 
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CoLGATE CASES 
(Refillable) 
—MATCH OR MEMO— 


A Refinement, Tvpical of 
Discerning Hosts 
CASES:—1 or & Assorted Colors. 

MONOGRAM :—Gold or Silver. 

25 Cases (For Match or Memo) $2. 
or COMBINATIONS as follows :—- 
25 Cases and 100 Matchpacks $3.50 
25 Cases and 50 Memo Pads.. 3.50 
Specials :—(Packed in Gift Boxes) 
12 Gold decorated Match Cases $1. 
8 Gold decorated Memo Cases with 





SAMPLES Memo or Tally Refills............$1. 
2 Gold 
Decorated 
Cases—10c a 5 
ul ° 
COLGATE, TUDIOS 





351 W. 52nd Street New York, U.S.A. 


“A CASE OF TRUE REFINEMENT”. 








RoosEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg 
Managing Director 


Madison Avenue 
at Forty-fifth St. 


O the Grill of this delight- 
ful Hotel, you may bring 
your friends . . . assured of 
finding just the right at- 
mosphere . . . alluring music 
by F. Wheeler Wadsworth 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 
. .. delicious food ... 


Dinner Dances 7:00 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to closing 


VANITY FAlp 


The Well-Dressed Man at the Spring Wedding The Shops of Vanity Jair 


(Continued from page 89) 


these circumstances that informal day 
dress is permissible. 

The idea of having the wedding 
ceremony performed in a garden has 
always been extremely popular, and 
here again the attire of the bride- 
groom and his ushers is regulated by 
the bride’s costume, and the same stand- 
ards of dress prevail as though the 
ceremony were performed indoors. 
However, if the bride foregoes the 
white satin gown and long tulle veil, 
and instead wears a garden frock and 
hat, ‘it is permissible for the men of 
the bridal party not to wear the 
cutaway. An excellent turn-out in 
this case would be white flannel 
trousers, and a blue coat, a four- 
in-hand tie, and turned-down starched 
collar. 

For the formal evening wedding 
(if anyone prefers an evening wed- 
ding), the correct attire for a man 


consists of the tail coat with white 
waistcoat and white necktie, white 
gloves, black patent leather shoes, 
and a silk top hat. 

But the bridegroom’s responsibil- 
ities at the wedding do not end with 
seeing that he and his ushers are 
properly turned-out. In addition to 
supplying the men of the wedding 
party with their gloves and neckties, 
it is customary for him to give each 
one a souvenir of the happy occasion. 
He also supplies the ushers with their 
boutonniéres and presents the bride 
with her bouquet. During the wed- 
ding festivities the best man’s duties 
are many and varied, from getting 
the groom safely to the chancel, to 
seeing that the officiating clergyman 
is feed, that the tickets for the wed- 
ding trip are at hand and, finally, that 
the bride and bridegroom get safely 
started on their journey. 





Sherry’s— 


The gift that is remembered 


WHETHER the voyage be 

long or short, your gift of 
Sherry’s assures an auspicious 
start. If you cannot select your 
offerings in person, write or wire 
to Sherry’s in New York. The 
gift will be chosen, packed, de- 
livered, with care as punctilious 
as you yourself would show. 


Bon Voyage Boxes priced from $15 


CUY 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue & 58th Stree} 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 





——— 





English Shorts— 


The smartest underwear of all! 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate in 
underwear luxury. They are comfort- 
able, long-wearing and smart. 
Tailored by hand from the finest im- 
ported shirtings; they may be had in 
practically all solid colours and coloured 
stripes—also in plain white. Perfect fit 
is assured by the small buttondown belt 
at the back which adjusts to your exact 
measure. 


Exclusive with us, these shorts cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. Available ready 
to wear. To wear with them are shirts 
of fine white Swiss-knit cotton cut to 
ensure the utmost freedom of action. 

In ordering please give waist and chest 
measurements—and state colour prefer- 
ences. Prices postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts, as above, $1.00; silk-rayon 
shirts, $2.00. 


‘4 
(back view) futchinson & Gompany 
Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York < 





Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 
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Charming, colourful 
Tea or Fruit 
KNIVES, FORKS 
and SPOONS 


direct from France 
for the. up-to-date 
hostess. 

Coral Pink 

Leaf Green 


French Blue 


$5 for 6 pieces 





Latest model. 


Best quality Lapis Blue 
ivorine handles, Pale Amber 
gilt blades. Lacquer Red 
ee 





TABLEand DESSERT 3) 
KNIVES and FORKS | 


now available. 


With rustless 
steel blades 


Mrs. F. M. Carleton 


21 East 55th Street 
New York 


























Height 6 in. 
Width 534in 


ENGLISH 


SUCH models as this three- 
button lounge suit, cut to the 
correct proportions of a man’s 
body and, though loose, show- 
ing the lines of his figure, are 
the type of thing worn by the 
well turned out New York 
business man. 


THIRTY-FOUR FIFTY 


BRONZE MASCOTS 


exclusively for fine cars 


Each asculptor’s masterpiece. De- 

signed for strength and beauty. 

Hand tooled Bronze, finished in 

Silver. From $18.00. Send for 
booklet. 


NEAL TANQUARY & COMPANY 
351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 









































BRYMLEY’S 


5 West 46th St. » 177 Broadway 


AND MORE 
Send for Style 
Catalogue L 


New York 











Do not 


use the 
word 
“magnificent” 
till you 
have seen 
xy I sel YAMATOYA 
P44 iw’ SHIRTS 





Above SPORT SHIRT 
made in JAPAN of 
finest Oxford—$5.50 


White, Blue or Tan 


When ordering, state colour, 
neck size and sleeve length 





557 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK 
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qhe Shops of Oanity Fair 





i 
fURNISHERS 
{ DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 























By 
Appointment 


By 
Appointment 


ESTABLISHED 
1750 


Fine Canes 
Sticks and Umbrellas 


SWAINE* ADENEY 
LON DON” ENG LAND 














If you plan to build | 


House © Garden has 
recently published a 
collection of the love 
liest houses that ap- 
peared in the last five 
years of the magazine. 





House & GARDEN’S 
Second 


Book of Houses. 


has 192 pages, 600 il- 
lustrations .. . a wealth 
of material that is all 
practical, all beautiful. 
$4.20, postpaid. 





House & GARDEN 
GREENWICH 


ae 





CONNECTICUT 


Our JIondon 


letter 


(Continued from paxe 88) 


men are wearing their morning-coats 
unbraided. An exceedingly smart va- 
riety is made in a fine grey cashmere. 
In this the must be 
made of same material. The 
sleeves of morning-coat are 
being cut a than usual 
and finished buttons at 
the cuff. 

Double-breasted waistcoats with 
old-fashioned lapels are worn and 
they are usually made of the same 
material as the coat, the only alter- 
native being a white piqué material. 
Coloured waistcoats of any other de- 
scription are seldom worn with formal 
clothes by the men, It 
might here be remarked that formal 
clothes are as much worn as ever in 
London on formal occasions and show 
no signs of going out of fashion. The 
only other exception to the loose fit 
are dress clothes, which to look smart 
should be made as closely fitting as 


case trousers 
the 
t he 
little 
with 


wider 
four 


best-dressed 


is possible. “Phe dinner-jacket, which 
of course comes under the heading of 
dress-clothes, is every season beeom- 
ing more popular tor informal eve- 
ning wear, and is usually ina majority 
over full-dress clothes at MIN of the 
smartest night clubs and restaurants. 
The present day tull-dress suit, which 
is of course essential for anything in 
the nature of a party, should be made 
in a medium weight material 

the very faintest herring-bone weave, 
and of a very dark blue colour. It is 
important that a very dark blue ma- 
terial is chosen for some may make 
the mistake of choosing too light a 
shade of blue, and their clothes will 
consequently look vulgar and preten- 
tious. A dark blue material should 
look black by artificial light and the 
whole point of choosing blue for eve- 
ning clothes is to obtain an intense 
black. The lapels of the dress-suit 
should be faced with a thick silk. 


with 
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The Shops ot Oanity Jair 





Direct from the Heather 


STYLE 
TAN 1002 
BLACK 2002 






PICCADILLY 


A Roomy Pointed Toe 
Styled For London's West End 
By Secotland’s Finest Bootmakers 


> 


rah 


Camels 


] 
Foo 


— 


pritish 
Booklet of other Styles on Request 


122 West 45th Street, New York 








608 Madison Avenue 


Importers 





NON-SHRINKABLE 


These polo shirts are of fine quality white 
Oxford, woven and finished in England. 
Absolutely warranted not to shrink. Collar 
attached. Barrel Cuffs. Box pleat down entire 
front with six buttons. Custom tailored. 

Also in neckband style with French cuffs. 


$3.50 Each. 


When ordering state style, size of neckband or collar 


Smart scarves of natural silk, solid colour 


Biue: Navy, Royal, Delft 
Brown: Tobacco,Russet, Walnut Green: Myrtle,Olive,Reseda 


$3.50 Each. Three Scarves for $10. 


Albert Leonard George 3x: 


Haberdashers 


OXFORD SHIRTS 


Three Shirts for $10. 
By Mail Postpaid. 


and length of sleeves desired. 


SOLID COLOUR 
SCARVES 


Barathea. In seventeen shades. 
Grey: Nickel, Silver 


Also Mauve, Purple, Black 


By Mail Postpaid. 


New Work 


Shirtmakers 





LLP 


58 West “It's a bit of old 


Ap Spain in New York, 
AC Street] Marie. Spanish at- 


mosphere, Trouba- 
dours. Wonderful 
food, both Spanish 
and American, and 
truly reasonable 
prices. So conveni- 
ent, too, for lunch- 
eon or dinner. Yes, 
El Patio is unique. 
You'll like it.” 


Especially delightful 
on Sunday 








“ 
Al Restaurant, 
of Distinction” 













AD. 











S*A-C°K S-U-I-T-S 





“Men's Clothing of Distinction” 
—is more than mere phrase- 
ology at Banks. The Eaton and 
Dorset, late models, in distinct: 
ively English tailored effects. 

Ready-to- put-on or 
Tailored-to- Measure 


$48 - $65 
hanks Ine 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46th S. 














} 66 . 99 
| The “‘Forty-Five 
A combination four piece suit 
: including knickers, of exclusive 
‘\  fabrics—ready or made to your 
1 measure. 
a $45.00 
\ Golf School - Two Instructors - Reasonable Rates § 
F } . 
|. NatLUXENBERGGBro. | 
* 37 Union Square, New York | 
; Between 16th & 17th Sts. | 
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Fortnum & Mason, 
Lid.,byappointment 


C3 
pee 


Sy 





Model 26 
Men’s 
THE FAMOUS 
FORTMASON GOLF SHOE 
“Soft as a Slipper’”’ 
In tan Fortmason leather, with Scafe Soles, $19: 
Leather Soles, $ 
Crepe Sole 


S. S175 





$19.50 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 


“A WELL-MADE SHOE RETAINS ITS SHAPE” 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
madison avenue 


At 719 NEW YORK 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 
Ltd., of London, Established over 200 years, 





























Pyonhea's victims are Aout of 5 


A ruthless enemy that gives no quarter is 
Pyorrhea. Its poisons sweep through the 
system undermining health and often 
causing such serious diseases as rheu- 
matism and neuritis, appendicitis, ulcers, 
stomach troubles and facial disfigurement. 

Four out of five past 40, and thousands 
younger, pay heavy toll to this foe of 
beauty and health. But you need not 
fear these uneven odds. For you can pro- 
tect teeth and gums against the attack of 
Pyorrhea and so safeguard health. 

Go to your dentist at least twice a 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, today. This dentifrice, the for- 
mula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., thwarts 
Pyorrhea or checks its course. 

Forhan’s keeps gum tissue firm and 
healthy. It protects teeth against acids 
that cause decay. It keeps them a lus- 
trous white. 

Use Forhan’s regularly, morning and 
night. Teach your children this good 
habit. They will thank you in later 
years. 

Forhan’s is not an ordinary tooth- 
paste. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It is 
health insurance. At all druggists—35c 
and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA ; 
























Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 
this new. odorless, refreshing Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshantonce you'll never go back to ordinary 
mouthwashes that only hide bad breath with 
their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant is a success, Try it. 


We make 


this promise 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















VANITY Fa 


The Taupe Year—1920 


(Continued from page 58) 


Barrie had written The Young 
Visiters, those who deplored the photo- 
graphs in White Shadows in the South 


Seas, and those who waggishly 
referred with affected seriousness 
to The Four Horsemen of the 


Eucalyptus. Colonel Repington’s sweet- 
meaty diary chronicled Lady Con- 
stance Stewart Richardson’s gauze-clad 
dance at the Ritz in London, 
which sent scores of fiery-faced noble- 
men bristling from the room. One 
of these, on being asked as he fled 
if he did not think that the lady had a 
very fine leg, panted indignantly that 
it seemed to be “just like any other 
damned leg.” And Fannie Hurst kept 
literature on the front page when she 
announced that she had, married Jac- 
ques S. Danielson in 1915 under a trial 
arrangement which was to preserve the 
individualism of each of the contract- 
ing parties. Reclining on a mouse- 
coloured lounge in the sky-lit work- 
room of her apartment on 67th Street, 
Miss Hurst said, “After an acid test 
which has lasted five years, the dust is 
still on the butterfly wings of our ad- 
venture, and the dew is still on the rose.” 


SPORT AND SCANDAL 


America began to take its sports 
seriously; spectators and competitors 
daily grew more grim, more enthusi- 
astic. Vincent Richards was fifteen for 
the third successive year, thereby gain- 
ing permanent possession of something 
or other. At Forest Hills Big Bill 
Tilden broke through Johnston’s 
monopoly on the National Champion- 
ship. The veteran Jim Rice shattered 
tradition and the Sabbath by sending 
the Columbia crew out for practice 
on a Sunday afternoon in a vain at- 
tempt to hew them into a stumbling 
block for the Navy eight, which was 
just rounding into the form that later 
sent it gliding like a super-centipede 
past the best that Olympic competition 
could produce. Man O’War ran away 
from Sir Barton in the race of the 
century, and retired to a stud-farm. 
Yale graduates wondered with annoy- 
ance if their team would ever beat 
Harvard, while two stolid tea-drink- 
ers, Ted Ray and Harry Vardon, cor- 
nered American golfing honours as 
querulous editorials bemoaned the fact 
that our native golfers would never be 
able to compete on an equal footing 
with their cousins from across the 
water. 

Good stories about Indian guides 
circulated freely. The wit of the street 
busied itself with coining variations 
of the exhortation “You tell ’em cor- 
set, you’ve been around the ladies,” 
and the cultured classes hailed Stephen 
Leacock as the grand apostle of humour. 
Taxi riding was still almost as expen- 
sive a sport as polo, and many a son 
of Nassau, after being charged two 
dollars or more for the trip to Web- 
ster Hall from the Hotel Pennsylvania 
where he had checked his prematurely 
ripened room-mate added fresh fuel to 
the feud that existed between all good 
Princetonians and all bad taxi drivers. 
That winter, gossip spoke of a girl 
named, possibly, Parsons from Roches- 
ter, and another who might as well 
be known as Miss Bush of Toledo, 
who engaged in a bitter rivalry, each 
seeking to out-do the other in the 


number of college functions whig, 
she attended. They raced neck ang 
neck and neck over the famous ol 
course . . . the Princeton prom, th 
Williams prom, the Cornell Proin, 
Winter Sports at Dartmouth, tea at the 
Taft, and train-riding at New Lop. 
don. At the instant when a dead hex 
appeared inevitable, the Parsons sailed 
for Eights Week at Oxford, and won, 

Public characters in the news were 
many, and in spite of the absence of 
tabloids, capably exploited. Jake 
Hamon, Republican National Commit. 
teeman, was shot to death, and the 
shadow of his corpse stretched forward 
over the incoming administration. The 
widow of Terence MacSwiney was 
met at the dock by three crowds, one 
of which sang the American, one the 
British, and one the Irish national 
anthem, while members of the Black 
Gang varied shouts of “To Hell with 
MacSwiney” with roars of “To Hell 
with Lloyd George.” James (“Bull”) 
Cassidy, on his way to the electric 
chair, gained the shaky immortality of 
a feature write-up by whistling “Oh 
Whata Pal was Mary.” The New York 
Police Commissioner denied the exis 
tence of a crime wave. Later, taking 
advantage of a twist of legislation, he 
resigned his office of Lieutenant of 
Police with its salary of $2,250 a year, 
thereby making himself eligible for an 
annual pension of $3,750. 

The conservative Tribune ran a 
modest article in its respectable Sunday 
section singing the praises of a benev- 
olent millionaire and his wife who 
dwelt in a princely bungalow on the 
roof of a building towering over Cen- 
tral Park, where, twelve stories above 
the street, they revelled in the glories 
of an oriental garden, ten thousand 
geraniums, a hundred and fifty Jap- 
anese lanterns, a combination swim- 
ming and goldfish pool, and a conve 
nient device which slaughtered mosqui- 
toes by vacuum. Wishing to spread 
some of their golden sunshine, the pair 
adopted a three year old girl, as the 
populace glowed with sympathetic 
pleasure. The name of the kindly 
Croesus was Edward West Browning. 


CRIMES AND MISDEMEANOURS 


An observant patrolman discovered 
in Union Square the bullet-riddled 
body of “Monk” Eastman, the man who 
couldn’t stay straight. Monk, a product 
of the lower East Side, had spent two 
decades scaling the slippery walls of 
the underworld. Later with the 
advent of a war which dwarfed 
the best of his own ambitious ef- 
forts, he played the part of an Amer- 
ican Boy hero, and, sailing gallantly 
to France, he won high honours for his 
distinguished bravery. On his return, 
Governor Smith, in the name of a 
grateful people, restored to him his 
forfeited citizenship, and the squat- 
faced little Irishman promised with 
pride in his heart to walk only in 
lawful paths. But those who knew 
spoke in cynical asides of “the snow.’ 
“The Monk” would slip, they proph- 
esied, and one slip would fix him up. 
It did. 

William J. Flynn, head of the 
United States Secret Service, exposed 3 
radical plot for the May Day murder 

(Continued on page 118) 
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‘These 7 things have made 


frigidaire sales g reater than a other 


electric refrigerators @ombined 


Lhe Frigidaire frost-coil and self- 
sealing tray fronts keep the tem: 
perature in freezing trays always 
helow freezing. Ice cubes can 
be frozen easily and quickly 
and m many colors and flavors., 


HEN Frigidaire goes into 

your home, all refriger- 

ation worry, annoyance 
and inconvenience is ended. You 
have a refrigerator that is always 
cold—kept at constant temper- 
atures by Frigidaire direct frost- 
coil cooling. 
When you put fresh foods in 
Frigidaire they stay fresh. All 
the appetizing flavor, and all the 
food valuesare perfectly preserved. 
At every meal you enjoy foods 
that taste better and are better— 
foods that have been kept pure 


PROD 






















1 


Complete and permanent in- 
dependence of outside ice 
supply. 

2 


Uninterrupted service—proved 
by the experience of more than 
300,000 users. 


3 


A food compartment that is 
12° colder without ice—tem- 
peratures that keep foodsfresh. 


4 


Direct frost-coil cooling and 
self-sealing tray fronts, giving 
a dessert and ice-making com- 
partment always below 
freezing. 


o 


Beautiful metal cabinets de- 
signed, built, and insulated 
exclusively for electric refrig- 
eration. 


6 
An operating cost that is 
surprisingly low. 

7 
Value made possible only by 
quantity production, General 


Motors purchasing power and 
G.M.A.C. terms. ~ 









































and wholesome in an atmosphere 
of frosty, health-protecting cold. 


And instead of buying ice you 
make ice—all you need for table 
use. And the same compartment 
that freezes ice cubes will quickly 
and easily make a wide variety of 
frozen desserts. The Frigidaire 
ice and dessert compartment is 
always ready—always kept below 
freezing by Frigidaire self-sealing 
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tray fronts and Frigidaire direct 

cooling. 

Arrange now to enjoy all the 

convenience and advantages of 

Frigidaire. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 

Office or mail the coupon for 

complete information. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. Y-46, DAYTON, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me illustrated booklet on Frigidaire. 
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The Cavalier Model 


The Ultra Mode in Motor Cars 


An Exclusive Nash Conception 


Nothing you have ever known in motor car design 
begins to prepare you for the exquisite artistry 
revealed in this exclusive Nash creation —the 
Cavalier —America’s authentic style-car. 


Of strong foreign accent in the town-car effect at 
front and the beautifully rhythmic sweep of its 
French-type roof and rear contour, this body de- 
sign exercises instant and irresistible appeal to 
those of keenest discrimination. 


Its exterior attractiveness is colorfully enhanced 
by the superb tone-harmony of its lustrous finish 
in which the lighter gray-green of the body con- 
trasts smartly with the deeper shade which is 
employed in the upper body and the fenders. 


And thruout the interior this luxurious and dec- 
orative atmosphere is maintained with genuine 
walnut window mouldings and interior door 
panels and solid walnut steering wheel. While the 
instrument board as well as the crowned panel 
above it are also of walnut finish. 


Tufted gray Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet is se- 
lected for the upholstery and there’s a superbly 
designed vanity case and smoking set, an electric 
cigar lighter, and a fine heater. 


Mounted on the Special Six chassis and powered 
with the great Nash 7-bearing motor —the world’s 
smoothest type—the Cavalier has as its final at- 
traction a price that is extremely moderate. 
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ILVERPLATE /s rediscovered 


for the modern home 










“ .. fine silverplate, in every way 
worthy” 





‘How well this woman 
understands a home!” you 
say, as you glance around 
the comfortable, mod- 
em living-room. But here 
is more than the careful 
selection of rugs, or 
prints, or draperies. ... 
Tea before the open fire 
becomes a friendly cere- «“ 
mony. A charming host- 

ess presides over a stately ser- 
vice of handsome silverplate. Can- 
dles shine in rich silver sticks . . 
the little drama proceeds. 

Analyze this woman’s home, and 
you realize she has rediscovered our 
heritage of fine silverplate—its deco- 
rative interest, its subtle color, its 
restrained splendor. Go into her 
dining-room—her meals are not only 
wisely planned, but effectively 
served. She appreciates the econ- 
omy as well as the beauty of Inter- 
national Silverplate. She employs 
her silver platter, her silver 


INTERNATIO 


TRADE 











“.. . they will last for a lifetime” 





pitcher and bread tray at 
every meal, for she knows 
they will last for a lifetime. 

International Silver- 
plate means fine silver- 
plate, in every way 
worthy, at prices that 
people of moderate means 





can well afford. Whether 





. « « She presides over a Stately service of handsome silverplate” 


vegetable dishes and gravy boat for 
family dinners as well as when she 
entertains. She uses her silver water 


Electri¢ percolator, 

sugar and cream in 

the Old English or 
grape design. 


[LVERPLATE 


INTERNATIONAL 5.CO.] MARK 


your home has a rather 
formal elegance—period 
rooms with an Old World flavor, or 
reflects the simplicity of Early Amer- 
ican days, you find the type of thing 
that appeals to you as most suitable 
in International Silverplate. For 
yourself or as a gift, you rightly 
consider a purchase of silverplate 
an important investment. There- 


fore, be guided by a guarantee of 
satisfaction made possible by long 
established reputation for excellence. 
International Silverplate is sold in 
the better shops. Ask for it by name. 





“The Rediscovery of Silverplate” is a very 
modern little booklet picturing many ways 
to carry out the fine old tradition of using 
silverplate in your own home. Free—send 
for booklet HW’-67, Dept. E, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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Derbies— Tress of London, $15. 
Riding Breeches— Of whipcord, 
bedford cords or cavalry twill, from 
$22.50 to $45. 


Coats—In herring-bone shetlands 
or oxford gray cheviots, $55. 
Riding Boots— English custom 
grade in tan or black calf skin, 
$45. Also polo, field and hunting 
boots, from $28. to $45. 


Jodhpores— Of whipcord, $40. 
Imported Polo Saddles—Com- 
plete including leathers, irons and 
gitths, $115. 
Show Saddles—McGibbon and 
Kentucky styles, $125. 

Other saddles, from $70. to $95. 


Complete Bridles—From $20.up. 
Correct Dress 
for Rider and Mount 


*D)REPARE to mount” rings out across the broad 

land, as spring advances. And the old campaigner 
repairs to Abercrombie & Fitch where riding kits for 
hunting, polo and hacking are both correct and smart. 





Under the A & F Sportsmark is also a most complete 
Saddlery and Polo department. Saddles and bridles for 
hunting, polo, the show ring or for the army seat. And 
here you will find horsey men to solve your problems, 
with a wealth of long experience in things equestrian. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 
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VANITY Fag 


The Ultimate Horror 


(Continued from page 52) 


80. Which apocryphal gospel gives 
details of Christ’s descent into Limbo? 
81. Where are Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
frescoes of the life of Saint 

Francis! 

82. What was the name of Clytem- 
nestra’s paramour? 

83. For.what is the Arena at Padua 
famous? 

84. Where is the oldest extant theatre 
of the Renaissance? 

85. What was the Querelle du Cid? 
Where is the Coffre du Cid? 

86. Give the next line after— 

(a) “The glories of our blood and 

state.” 

(b) “Thou wert the morning star 

among the living,” 

(c) “There, scattered oft, the earliest 

of the year.” 

(d) “The rest to some faint meaning 

make pretence.” 

87. Who was Petrus Christus? Who 
was Jesus the Son of Sirach? 

88. Correct the statement appearing 
in a recent periodical that the doors 
of the Baptistry at Florence are by 
Ghiberti.. 

89. What do you know of four 
porphyry Saracens? 

90. What Japanese artist designed 
The Wave? 

91. Why was the hypocrite happy? 
92. What poet declared himself to be 


the son of Apollo and a sea-nymph} 

93. Which English writer is burieg 
at Lisbon? At Leghorn: In the Prote, 
tant Cemetery at Rome (other tha 
Shelley and Keats)? 

94. What are the Tel-el-Amary 
Letters? The Casket Letters? Th, 
Lettres a une Inconnue? The Persian 
Letters? 

95. Whose first words were “4 
boire! a boire! a boire!” Whose firg 
words every morning were “Whats 
for breakfast”? 

96. Who walked down who» 
mouth? Who was blown off the earth? 
Who was dragged off the earth by 
wild geese? ; 
97. Where is Missolonghi and why 
is it famous? : 
98. Who said “There’s milestones on 
the road to Dover”? Who said that 
even a potato has a low sort of cun. 
ning? 

99. Which English poet was assault. 
ed in an alley? Which was sued for 
libel? Which was shelfered by a street. 
walker? Name four who became in. 
sane. ; 

100. Who wrote: (a) Said the Fish. 
erman; (b) Caleb Williams; (c) 
Cing-Mars; (ad) The Mediaeval 
Mind ; (e) Four Birds of Noah’s Ark: 
(f) The Dawn in Britain; (g) 
What’s O'Clock? ; (h) Anastasius? 


The Taupe Year—1g20 


(Continued from page 116) 


of half a dozen congressmen and three 
Federal judges. Nothing came of it. 
Alexander Smith Cochran, termed be- 
fore his marriage “America’s richest 
bachelor,” and his bride, Mme. Ganna 
Walska, sailed with sealed lips for 
Europe after her sudden retirement 
from the Chicago Opera Company, 
for which she had been engaged by 
Harold F. McCormick. Walter A. 
(“Bluebeard”) Watson, of Dixieland, 
California, who married “about fif- 
teen” women, killed two of them, was 
present at the accidental death of two 
more, and mislaid the others, gave out 
a statement to reporters. Mr. Watson 
said, “My every act shows I am to be 
pitied more than to be blamed for 
having developed this strange and un- 
controllable condition, for I am any- 
thing but my natural self. I wonder 
if my public cannot see the logical 
position of my case.” A young man 
named Charles Garland excited con- 
siderable comment by rejecting a 
legacy of $1,250,000. Employees of 
the Herald, the Tribune, the Globe, 
the Telegram, and the Mail danced, 
ephemeral midges in the sunshine, 
happily unaware of the plans even 
then germinating in the brain of 
Frank Munsey. 

U. S. Steel Common sold at 96, 
American Can at 90, New York Cen- 
tral at 71, Southern Railway at 21. 
Lotta Miles, the smiling Kelly Spring- 
field girl, prepared to withdraw in 


favour of L. Fellowes’ severely smart 
aristocrats, and Isadora Duncan made 
her farewell appearance at Carnegie 
Hall. The Russian vanguard advanced 
on New York by infiltration, and in 
the subway fleshy calves bulged over 
the tops of high white boots laced 
to excruciating tightness. Lucky Strikes 
and Camels began to compete with Fa- 
timas for the favour of débutantes and 
collegians. Lady-journalists advised 
girls not to check their corsets with 
their wraps at dances, but the adver- 
tising columns of the Cosmopolitan 
and the Red Book were safe for 
a young man to read aloud to his girl 
friend; there were subjects that even 
little children were too reticent to 
mention. Responsible persons at the 
Court of St. James solemnly assured 
American journalists that the engage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales to 
Yolanda of Italy was an accomplished 
fact, and everyone was pleased and 
relieved, for it was universally felt 
that the time had come for Britain’s 
most agreeable and ubiquitous sales- 
man to marry and settle down. The 
Senate passed a resolution to end war. 
Enforcement officers stated confidently 
that not one drop of holiday rum 
should enter New York... 

O year of bedizened innocence, of 
tittering intoxication and gauche world- 
liness, year of youth that did its level 
best to flame! Peace be with you} 
without you, there is peace. 
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&- Two doors— 


Lag OMe lock— 
no catches 


A NEW Oshkosh Trunk designed 
for people who can appreciate the most advanced 
and luxurious in traveling equipment. 

Instead of dividing in the center, this trunk opens 
at the sides. On one side are the hangers for your 
clothes, on the other a chest of drawers for your 
smaller things. One turn of the Gshkosh Patent Lock 
and the two doors swing smoothly open, without 
touching the rug or floor. No catches to hook or to 
unfasten, no tugging or pulling the trunk about. 

And when the doors are closed and the reliable 
lock snapped, away you can go with no more trouble 
than closing the door of your closet at home. 









An interesting descriptive booklet “Your Home or From Home” 
will be mailed you upon request to 456 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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‘The New 
Fifth Avenue 
Store of 


will open about 
MAY FIRST 


I East 45% Street. 


at 
Fifth Avenue 
NewYork 











Browning King & Co. 
































VANITY Far 


Ringers of the Ring 


(Continued from page 70) 


under him. As he fell Eddie whipped 
a piston right to the jaw ... and the 
local pride rolled over twice .. . and 
jumped to his feet. They clinched 
against the ropes and the referee, per- 
spiring, and his white shirt blood- 
covered, loosened the tangle of their 
arms. The head-battering had been so 
terrible they were now fighting on 
instinct alone. Their heads crashed to- 
gether and blood dripped from their 
foreheads as they danced about under 
the mauling pain. Screams rolled 
through the sun-scorched building as 
the epic tussle seemed about to end 
at any second in a crimson climax. 
Eddie dodged low from a ripping 
right which landed on the top of his 
head. The pain shot down to his 
shoulder blades. It touched him with 
madness. Unguarded he waded into 
the local pride and crashed three 
terrible rights on the small of his 
back . . . “My God—he’ll break him 
in two—” yelled a man at the ringside. 

The sun scurried behind a cloud 
and softened the glaring outlines in 
the ring. The voices of the mob died 
down in the presence of fury. Eddie’s 
second gripped the ring-post until his 
hands ached. A glory-like haze en- 
veloped the battlers. They were tan- 
gled as the gong rang. The audience 
was still like death. The referee pried 
them apart. Suddenly the ring was 


full of spectators. The fighters, 
geared to such elemental emotion, 
now caressed each other . . . tears in 


their eves. 
“Damn—vyou’re 


Eddie. 


a battler,” said 


“Well, you ain’t soft,” was the 
rejoinder. 

The two bruisers arm in am 
trekked wearily down the aisle towari 
their dressing rooms. 

“You don’t fool me, brother,” sii 
Eddie. “Come ’fess up—where yoy 
from?” : 

“Australia—had a touch of lune 
trouble—came here.” The Australian 
pugilist looked at Eddie—«4nj 
you ‘tee 
“Mum’s the word 
from San Francisco.” 

The news was flashed that Eddi: 
Regan of Los Angeles and Bill Wj. 
son, the great knockerout from 
Arizona, had fought the most gep. 
sational ten round draw ever wi. 
nessed in those parts. Thus two ringers, 
through a whim of  circumstane, 
fought an epic battle. 

Eddie returned to California with 
his hand in a plaster cast. 


?’m— 


* OK OK 


Weird indeed are the ways of th 
ring, and weird the men who follow 
it. 

They touch high adventure u- 
knowing, and crawl back to obscurity 
as inarticulate as ghosts. 

With putty ears and battered fares 
—and something in them attuned to 
high drama, they can never quite fit 
into hum-drum reality again. The 
worthy citizens about me speak of 
them as “Has-beens”. I do not. For 
I understand. They are my comrades 
on unforgotten roads. 


The Masher 


(Continued from page 76) 


the swinging little package that 1 was 
carrying at the end of a little pink 
string. 

“And then the man said: ‘I am an 
artist. I am unable to sell my work. 
I don’t as yet dare to go into a free 
lodging. I am still ashamed. I swear 
that you are the first person I have 
asked for food. Won’t you give me 
something, anything at all, to eat?’ 
And I saw that his eyes were fixed 
upon the little package. ‘Even what 
you have there—in that package.’ 

“I was so moved by surprise and 
pity that, quite mechanically, I handed 
him the bundle of cakes. He threw 
himself upon the package, tore the 
paper open with the nervous hands of 
a lover, and swallowed, one by one, 
and with a rapidity that would have 
been comic under any other circum- 
stances, the little candied cherries, the 
two cream tarts and the four eclairs 
that were in the parcel. He forgot his 
shame; he forgot me. And I stood 
there, motionless, unable to think, 
feeling nothing but a Strong desire 
to weep. This, then, was my desperate 
and daring masher! 

“When he had finished them all, 
he saw, for the first time, that I was 


looking at him. Then he uttered, with 
an air of a man distracted, a seritence 
that I shall remember whenever I eat 
pastry: ‘Ah, Madam, you will never 
know how good they are.’ 

“I slipped a bill into his hand, and, 
by way of saying something to him, 
— anything at all — I murmured 
rather stupidly: ‘Now that you have 
eaten your dessert, you must go and 
eat your dinner.’ 

“And then I ran as fast as I could, 
leaving behind me the sound of his 
confused thanks. I was happy to give 
the poor man a little help. I had been 
pained by his pitiful misery. But—l 
may as well confess everything t 
you—I felt a tiny bit of disappoint- 
ment mingled with my happiness and 
my pity. Yes,” and here Mrs. Lucas 
spoke to her friends a little absent 
mindedly, “I had thought that he was 
following me because—because 
myself? 

She stopped, and, in the silence 
which followed, she continued again: 

“Ever since that adventure I have 
never hurried, as a man walked 
behind me, without saying to myself 
must not run. I must be calm. £ must 
look around. He may be hungry!” 
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NEW YORK 








OWS OF 
flexible straw braid woven into 
the brim of the Knox “‘Comfit”” 
do for this straw hat what tires do 
for town cars, what cushions do for 
davenports, what a million dol- 
larsdoes for a bank account. They 
make things comfortable. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


Pay 





ing French, Shriner & Urner 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


452 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Roosevelt Hotel ( Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria ( Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
The Paramount Bldg. (44th avd B’ way) | 


51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


AND AT ACCREDITED AGENCIES EVERYWHERE | 











ENCH SHRINEREURNER 


GOLF SHOES 






mM 


Harry Cooper of Los An- 
geles won over Walter 
Hagen in a 72-hole match 
at Dallas, Texas, on Feb. 
When good golfers get together— 6, establishing a record 
“Twin-Grips” are generally part 
of their equipment. Harry Cooper 
might tell you that “above par” 
shoes help to make possible “sub- 
par” figures in a closely contested 


match. 


for having played more 
one-third of the 
holes in sub-par figures. 


than 


The WIN in “twin-grips” comes 
from their scientific design and 
“built-in” superiority. They are 
foot friendly, modelled for a per- 
fect stance and all day walking 
comfort. They defeat competition 
with a handsome appearance, 
choice leathers and long wearing 
qualities. 

















RETAIL SHOPS 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1813 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.; 
16 S. Dearborn St. 
BOSTON 
212 Washington Sx. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
i Als ia i DETROIT 

eco. ay 2 Oe 230-234 MichiganAve. 

KANSAS CITY 

1002 Walnut St. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

3 South 7th St. 

ST. PAUL 

339 Robert St. 


SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 


Agencies in other 
leading cities 


Be in with the winners by wear- 


“Twin-Grips.” It’s a short course 
to one of the shops listed below. 


We will be pleased to send you 
a folder illustrating various 
models of “Twin-Grips.” Just 
address Golf Dept., 61 Melcher 
St., Boston. 
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When a 


Good Shave 
is hard to find- 


Better 
Shave” 


HEN YOU have shaved “twice over” and the stub- 

ble still persists—and your face smarts and burns 
after drying, you need Fougére Royale—“The Better 
Shave.” 


Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream absorbs 
brushesful of water and makes a copious, fine-tex- 
tured, beard-softening lather that conquers the wiriest 
beard. Never irritates the tenderest face because it is 
thoroughly neutralized. 





Ask your druggist today for Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream and be sure of “The Better Shave” tomorrow. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion is soothing, 
healing and cooling after a close shave. Restores mois- 
ture to the skin, evaporates quickly and is not sticky. 
It’s a new product but most druggists already have it. 

—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving 


yeam 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 











Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
ial Soap, 50c. 






Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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A Matinée Idol from China 


(Continued from page 74) 


dipping silk into the water. There are 
some who complain that the Chinese 
drama is falling off, that it does not 
live up to its traditions. They forget 
that more than half the spectacle in an 
old-fashioned theatre is supplied by the 
native audience. 

Mei Lang-Fang, the incomparable, 
will tour America, it has been an- 
nounced, if the scattered Chinatowns 
can be induced to guarantee half a 
million dollars, a sum said to be con- 
siderably less than the annual income 
to which he has of late years grown 
.accustomed. Many will begrudge the 
fame and fabulous income of Mei 
Lang-Fang less when his artistry is 
discovered to be solely that of a female 
impersonator, and the dollars which 
he collects, only compensation for a 
long apprenticeship without pay, as 
well as security against a future which, 
even now, grows precarious. More- 
over, owing to a common confusion 
of terms his usual annual income is 
probably not by half so fabulous as 
stated, a silver dollar in China being 
called “Mex”, after the Mexican dol- 
lars brought by Spanish traders long 
ago, and worth precisely fifty Ameri- 
can cents. 

Not in the least remarkable, not in 
the slightest tainted with ignominy, is 
the calling of the female impersonator 
in China. Youths have taken the rdles 
of actresses for centuries, ever since 
the country was undone by a Mongol 
Emperor’s folly over an ingénue. Al- 
though this ban was lifted in 1900, 
the preference for young female im- 
personators survives. Mixed casts are 
rarely more than mediocre, and com- 
panies composed entirely of women 


rate little higher than burlesque shows 
in the Occident. 

Outside the theatre a rather insignif, 
cant little man, Mei Lang-Fang is 
on the stage, a leading lady of ind. 
scribable graciousness and charm, lus. 
ciously and meltingly feminine. As 
child he was apprenticed to a Master 
of Acting, a Master of the Pear Tre 
Garden, as these teachers are called, He 
was taught fencing, acrobatics, dane. 
ing and the peculiar falsetto singing, 

Still a youth, Mei Lang-Fang le. 
came China’s idol. His name is fag. 
ened upon the minds of a peasantry 
which has already lost count of js 
presidents. And yet this popularity 
already begins to wane. As youth js 
demanded of Oriental women, s0 js 
youth demanded of the female imper- 
sonator. Two years ago, in Peking, a 
wealthy patron who had employed 
Mei Lang-Fang as a child, said to me 
sadly, “He is not what he was a few 
years ago. Nearly thirty, he is almost 
too old.” There were complaints that 
his falsetto singing, to the Occidental 
ear never more musical than a guinea 
fowl’s crying, had grown less honeyed, 
At thirty the female impersonator con. 
templates the waning of his powers, 

In the West there is no standard by 
which Mei Lang-Fang’s ability eithe: 
as a singer, or asa female impersonator 
can be judged. He should be billed in 
America only as a dancer; for there 
his greatness would be immediately 
apparent. Particularly gifted, he elab- 
orates the ancient dances. Breaking 
through the old conventions he imbues 
stale posturings with a new loveliness 
and for this boldness is sometimes in- 
correctly called a “modern.” 


The College and the Philanthropist 


(Continued from page 50) 


development through the centuries, the 
College remained restricted toa limited 
number of Fellows; accepted only 
graduates from other Colleges; added 
to its curriculum the study of the 
humanities and extended an increased 
freedom to the members. The College 
became an exclusive and laxly dis- 
ciplined school for only the most bril- 
liant of the gentlemen-scholars, a sort 
of Superior Seminar. It was said of 
the members that they were “well 
born, well-dressed, and moderately 
learned”. 

The cumulative achievements of 
graduates of All Souls’ in the five 
centuries since its founding bulk so 
impressively as to incline one to sus- 
pect that some miraculous formula of 
education has been accidentally dis- 
covered there. Great names dot the 
rolls of the College; innumerable 
books of every sort, grave and gay, 
have been written by All Souls’ men; 
men in the high places of the govern- 
ment, the church, the law, and the arts 
make up the greater part of the grad- 
uates of the College. Among the 
“worthies of All Souls?” may be 
counted Sir Christopher Wren in archi- 
tecture, the great Blackstone in juris- 
prudence, William Byrd in music; 
Jeremy Bentham in philosophy; Jer- 
emy Taylor in theology; the Marquis 
of Salisbury in statesmanship ; Thomas 


Sydenham in medicine, often called 
the English Hippocrates. 

Have we, in America, gone too far 
in grey and unrelieved standardiza- 
tion, to be able ‘at “least to imagine 
such a group: a company of free com- 
panions, interested in the good things 
of the mind, brilliant, learned, wise 
and virtuous? Can we not go farther 
and breathe a prayer that a concrete 
beginning may one day be made? We 
would institute our first .American 
“All Souls?” at some already estab- 
lished university, setting up a college 
within a college, in which the outward 
and visible forms of cultivated living 
would be so provided that a group of 
distinguished minds might live in a 
continual state of grace. Libraries, 4 
greensward, trees, rooms for fort 
gathering, a good cook, a cellarer. 
Though a true culture can grow 
without these, they would still con- 
tribute toward the easeful and urbane 
background in which scholars of 
many tastes could live agreeably 
together. 

It is predictable that within twenty 
years there will arise, on the American 
scene, a philanthropist with sound and 
far-seeing sense. He will found the 
one oasis of intellectual cast in the 
limitless desert of standardized an 
vulgarized education for the demoe- 
racy. 
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You may be sure that the security back of 
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world-wide fact-gathering facilities, and 
115 years of financial experience. Each 
issue appearing on our investment lists 
has passed rigid tests and is recommended 
as a good investment in its class. Our May 
circular furnishes a well diversified selec- 
tion—it will be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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“Ah! I see you are now wearing a 
‘Supernatural’ Panama.” 
“That’s right. How did you recognize it?” 
“Why, by the beautiful color, style and 
soft appearance, they are so entirely 
~ different anybody can distinguish them.” 
\ Made exclusively by 


ECUADORIAN PANAMA HAT CO. 
297-303 Meréer Street New York, N. Y. 
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But to make it even easier we have published 
a series of charts showing color combinations 
for men of various types. 

Each chart shows you first a base color rep- 
resentative of many of the rich shades in 
Strong-Hewat fabrics. 

Then it shows the colors for hat, neck wear, 
overcoat . . . a complete pocket treatise on 
color in plain language. 

Write for a copy—or use the coupon—be 
sure to state if you have Light, Dark (includ- 
ing black), Auburn or Gray hair. 





Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc. 
25 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me your Color 
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() Gray Hair (Be sure to place 
check mark in square before chart 
you desire.) 
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VANITY FAR 


Analyzing the Auction Bridge Experts 


(Continued from page 85) 


mask the strength of his heart 
suit. B passed, Z bid two hearts 
and A bid two spades. Y now 
had his opportunity to help his part- 
ner and mask the strength by an ap- 
parent bluff—so bid four hearts. He 
felt that if this bid were doubled 
and defeated he would still save the 
rubber. B and Z passed and A bid 
four spades. Y had played his part to 
the limit and so passed. B passed and 
Z bid five hearts. A now doubled and 
all passed. Much to Y’s surprise Z 
made five odd, game and rubber, 
while A B could have made five odd 
in spades, a bid they would have made 
if they hadn’t been fooled by Y’s de- 
ceptive bidding. It was certainly a 
good example of expert tactics. 


Hand No. 3. 
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No score, rubber game. Z dealt and 
bid one no trump. A considered the 
situation and decided that if he were 
to save the rubber he would have to 
do a certain amount of deceptive bid- 
ding. He also was a psychologist, so 
he bid two diamonds, the suit absent 
from his hand. Y bid two spades and 
B bid three diamonds, which Z 
doubled. A now decided that the “ab- 
sent” treatment had gone far enough 
so bid three hearts, Y passed and B 
bid four clubs. Z doubled and A de- 
cided that he and his partner had at 
last found the suit best fitted to save 
the rubber at the least possible cost. 
All passed and A B were defeated by 
one trick. At spades, Y Z could have 
scored four odd, game and rubber, and, 
as they lost it on the next hand, A’s “ab- 
sent” treatment proved most effective. 
If A had bid his hand in the normal 
way, Z would not have had the op- 
portunity to make, as he thought, such 
a profitable double and as a conse- 
quence would have helped his part- 
ner’s spade bid. A’s bidding in this 
hand is a fine example of how a super- 
expert forges a weapon from his very 
weakness and makes a singleton per- 
form the work of aces and kings. 


Hand No. 4. 
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No score, rubber game. The final bid 
was five clubs by Y. This had been 
doubled; Y Z had won four tricks 
and A B two tricks. Z was playing 
the hand. It was his turn to lead, s 
that if he were to make his bid, he 
would have to make the balance of 
the tricks. At this stage of the play, 
Z knew where every card was, so that 
the play of the last seven tricks js 
given as a double dummy problem to 
illustrate how the expert makes the 
so-called end-plays that come up so 
frequently in auction. Lay the cards 
out and try to get all seven tricks 
against any defense. It will not be 
easy, so consider the brand of skill that 
the expert displayed in making this se. 
ries of seven plays in an actual game. 

Analysis: Z led the four of spades 
and trumped in Y’s hand with the five 
of clubs. Y now led a heart, winning 
the trick in Z’s hand with the queen of 
hearts. Z now leads the queen of 
spades. A discards the seven of hearts, 
and Y the six of diamonds. Z now 
leads the seven of spades. A discards 
the ten of hearts and Y trumps with 
the six of clubs. Y now leads the seven 
of clubs and B must discard. He can- 
not discard the jack of spades or 2's 
ten of spades will be good so is forced 
to discard the seven of diamonds. Z 
then discards the ten of spades. A 
must now discard. He cannot discard 
the jack of hearts or Y’s eight of 
hearts will be good so A is forced to 
discard the ten of diamonds. Y then 
leads the eight of diamonds and 2’s 
ace and deuce of diamonds are both 
good. Y Z thus win all of the tricks. 


The Well Dressed Woman En Voyage 


(Continued from page 87) 


For ocean travel, the Woman of 
the World concentrates upon semi- 
sports clothes. They are the classic 
costumes that are correct for country 
wear this year wherever smart women 
gather together, tweeds and jerseys, 
simple lines and sweater effects, the 
generally informal type of chic that 
is a perfect complement to the nau- 
tical atmosphere. This season, the well 
dressed woman has added a new en- 
semble to her travel equipment, the 
coat and steamer rug that match. In 
different designs, this precise matching 
might seem an obvious note to her, 
but in the informality of tweed and in 
subdued, flattering, she makes of it an 
additional smart note of her wardrobe. 

Upon the train, the” costume situ- 
ation alters. There, no summer outfit 
is smart unless it is also cool, actually 
and in appearance. While a little 
sports feeling may board the train, 


it is not of the same country charac- 
ter as that on shipboard. The most sat- 
isfactory costumes are of lightweight, 
lustreless silk. Shiny fabrics, such as 
satin, have no place in the Pullman, 
and colours should be dark or neutral. 

Luggage is an item of great con- 
cern to the well dressed woman é# 
voyage. She realizes that it precedes 
her onto the train or ship and may 
establish the key-note of her appea- 
ance. She selects that which is newest 
and smartest, but she never sacrifices 
convenience. One of her favourites of 
the season is the “mail-pouch” bag, 
which is the latest innovation of 
Hermés, the famous French luggage 
maker illustrated on page 87. This 
bag is not only unusually chic but 
also a perfect “last-minute” acces 
sory, since one may slip into it every- 
thing that has been forgotten until the 
instant of departure. 
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Mosse’s exclusive damasks and luncheon sets, his new “Criss 
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SCIENCE has enabled the President of 
{ Harvard College to chat with the Vice- 
| Chancellor of Cambridge University— 

7 | by telephone. And to send photo- 
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graphs across the Atlantic—by radio. 
It is only logical, therefore, that 
| science should turn its attention to cuff 

oe : } buttons. Logical? It is inevitable! 
The old-style cuff buttons were paltry 
things. Always trying a man’s temper. 
But Kum-a-part Cuff Buttons stay 
put, whether your cuffs are buttoned or 
not. A little fastening device (science 
/ again) sees to that. They don’t drop 
- out of the cuffs when they are unfas- 
tened and they don’t come undone 
! when you snap them together. They add 
that last touch of smartness. Up to $25. 
: | Wide variety of styles. Guaranteed for 
—_ a lifetime. Wonders will never cease! 
fe The Baer & Wilde Company, Attle- 

boro, Massachusetts. 
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VANITY FAR 


The Brain In Sport 


(Continued from page 75) 


But the classic fit of baseball aber- 
ration was the one which seized John 
Anderson, who stole second with the 
bases filled. 

Mr. James J. Corbett, the eminent 
actor, author and former pugilist, 
is given credit for having first used 
brains in a sport where brains were 
previously regarded as almost super- 
fluous, the sport with which the late 
Marquis of Queensbury was associ- 
ated, namely, pugilism. Until the ad- 
vent of Mr. Corbett, the equipment 
for a successful exponent of that art 
was entirely physical. 

Corbett showed evidence of being 
able to do his own thinking, and with 
much rapidity, in one of his early 
fights, the battle on the barge with 
Joe Choynski, a brother Californian. 
When the bout was about to start it 
was discovered that there was but one 
pair of five ounce boxing gloves 
aboard. 

“Pll take those,” said Mr. Corbett. 
“And I will let him wear skin tight 
gloves.” Choynski accepted the ap- 
parent advantage. The result was that 
Choynski sprained both hands, while 
the gloves protected Corbett’s, and he 
won the fight. 

It was in the championship fight 
with John L. Sullivan that Corbett 
revolutionized the technique of prize- 
fighting in a single day. While the 
Marquis of Queensbury Rules had 
been accepted in fact they did not pre- 
vail in spirit. The notion of a fight 
was two men “toeing the scratch” as 
they did under the London Prize Ring 
Rules. Feinting and footwork were in- 
troduced by Corbett. 

In vain did the adherents of the 
great John L. shout, “Stand and fight, 
you coward. This is not a footrace.” 
Corbett flitted around the ponderous 
John L. like a ghost, jabbing him and 
tantalizing him until Sullivan’s sides 
began to heave, and the old gladiator 
panted like a weary old lion. In the 
end, Corbett, when he was sure that 
Sullivan was utterly arm weary and 
spent, knocked him out. 

Thus did brains, or what stand in 
lieu thereof, come to the prize ring. 
I give Corbett credit for thinking out 
his campaign, but in most cases what 
is known as cleverness in the prize ring 
is merely a case of reflexes that are 
almost simian in their quickness. 

The present modest and retiring 
heavyweight champion is a thinker. 
It is my notion that he paved the way 
to the beating of Dempsey by that 
aeroplane trip from his training camp 
to Philadelphia. He had been making 
a study of Dempsey ever since he 
made up his mind to meet him for the 
Championship. He had read that when 
Dempsey took his first trip to Europe, 
he was awed by the notion of travel- 
ing on a steamer. 

Tunney took that first aeroplane 
trip, though it made him ill, for the 
effect that it would have on his op- 
ponent. It was his bluff at being con- 
fident of victory and indifferent as to 
the reputation of Dempsey. It worked, 
for Dempsey heard about it, and Tun- 
ney’s apparent indifference baffled the 
simple minded Dempsey quite as much 
as Tunney’s right. The styles of fignt- 
ing change with the champions. 


Since the glamorous game of inte, 
collegiate football was revolution. 
ized by the opening up of play an 
the forward pass, the brain has been 
quite as much of a factor in this game 
as it has been in modern prizefightine 
since the adoption of the Marquis 3; 
Queensbury Rules. But always jt ; 
the brain of the professional coach, 
He controls his players as completely 
as Mr. John Joseph McGraw contro); 
his baseball Giants. 

Every year the All-America team; 
are made up and filed away in th 
archives, but the coaches remain, pro. 
vided they can show enough victories 
to satisfy the insatiable alumni, Of 
all the coaches under the system of the 
open game, Mr. Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame holds the most remark. 
able record. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
material collected each year by 
Rockne can not be more intelligent or 
more virile than that collected by any 
other college. Yet, year after year, 
the Rockne system of making foot. 
ball teams turns out squads that go 
wandering around the country, skip. 
ping from coast to coast and beating 
colleges with larger student bodies, 
They are not bulkier young men than 
the players of other teams, these menof 
Notre Dame, but they say of themthat 
“they have football brains.” One 
must conclude that these “brains” are 
drilled into them by Rockne. 

My theory is that the coaches of 
other teams were slower to recognize 
the change that was brought about by 
the opening up of the game, and that 
their sluggishness in this was due to 
the influence of the old grads, who 
were slow in becoming reconciled to 
the new game, which they called 
“mere basketball.” 

But, just as Corbett recognized the 
opportunities offered by the applic 
tion of the Marquis of Queensbury 
Rules for an open and running at- 
tack, Rockne saw the chances of the 
new football, and grasped them. More 
than any other coach, Rockne has 
made the brain a factor in intercol- 
legiate football. 

The three “intellectuals” I hav: 
picked in sports, Corbett of the prize 
ring, McGraw of the diamond and 
Rockne of the gridiron, are quite dis 
tinct types. They have this in common. 
They are all three professionals with 
the one notion in all the games they 
play. They must win. 

In considering the influence of the 
brain on amateur sports I questioned a 
writer who cares for nothing but 
amateur sport. I demanded to know 
instances where thinking had played 
a spectacular part in any amateur 
contest. 

He thought a while. Then he 
said, “I hate to see you get away 
with that, but I can not think right 
now of any case where it has.” 

I do not mean to imply that the 
amateur sportsmen are not more Il 
telligent on the whole than the pro- 
fessionals, but when a man is playing 
a game for the sake of play, he 
not inclined to tax the brain or to t 
sort to trickery to win. The very 
spirit of amateur sport seems to bar 
the use of the brain. 
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» fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. New York City. 


Special" tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE, 
Offer 
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‘| { Lilasde France} 9 | ABBOTT SHOE CO., NORTH READING, MASS. 
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Lure the Birds . vs 


Will the “™ ar: is 


Beautiful Wild Bird 


sing in your yard this year? 


without them half the pleasure is missing. Birds 
abide where they feel protection and know they 
can obtain food and drink without danger of 
being molested. Under such conditions they 
raise family after family singing and working the 
whole day long, ridding the gardens and trees of 
the injurious mcths, beetles, mites, mosquitos 
and other flying insect pests that not only annoy 
you but destroy your beautiful trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Invariably a Dodson House placed as 
directed will get a colony of beautiful Martins 
and sweet singing Wrens. Bluebirds and Flickers 
take naturally to Dodson’s Scientifically made 
houses. The beautiful Cardinals, Thrushes and 
dozens of others of our beautiful Songbirds will 
seek your garden if the kind of shelter and food 
they like is provided. Once you know the joy of 
bird friendship you will regret the years of 
pleasure missed. 

Dodson Scientifically designed and artistic bird 

houses are a feature in the most beautitul estates, 

country clubs and parks all over America. 

Why Dodson Houses 
Win the Birds 


For more than 40 
years Mr. Dodson 
has experimented and 
studied every little 
detail which, al- 
though seemingly in- .£ 
significant, is vital to f¥ 
the approval of each 
fastidious species of 
songstcr. 





















Dodson Scientific 
Wren House as shown above 


The Silver Throated Wren is one of our 
sweetest singers. A four-compartment 
house satisfies their habit of changing 
nests for each of their three broods. 
Beautiful design, made of oak, finished 
in green with cypress shingles, copper 
coping, comes complete with rust- 
proof snap-on hanger. Size 28 in. high 
by 18 in. in diameter. Price $7.00. 





Queen Anne 

Martin House 
of 48 rooms. This beautiful house 
with its specially ventilated gar- 
rets, porches and other patented 
details has proven a sure lure for 
these most useful and fascinating 
birds. A large house size 36 x 26 x 
37 inches; copper roof, including 
22 ft. easy raising and lowering 
pole only $60.00. Others as low 
as $18.00. 


Automatic 

Feeding 

Shelter 

ann SEER ‘ x : 

this fascinating book stocked with a few simple Bird Bath 
“Your Bird Friends foods (as described in free This handsome stoneware bath 
and How To Win book). Lures songsters from is not only an ornament to any 
Them” sent to anyone the whole neighborhood. garden but is the only one wher 
who loves our beauti- Automatically revolves like knowledge of the birds ness, 
ful songbirds. Full of a _weathervane to protect cre Parse gion oe hangs bath 
things you — should birds from storms. rad that the birds enjoy and use. 
know. Based on a life- lasting redwood, finished Complete with 32 in. | stand 
ime of close bi ife in green. Size 24x 22x12 $26.00. Without stand $14.00. 
time of ciose bird life 4 4 , As 
study. inches including 8 ft. pole 


$8.50; with copper 
$11.00. 


<—@ Flicker House 





Order direct from this ad. DODSON 
Scientifically Designed Bird Houses 
can only be bought from: 


roof 


Is a sure lure for these very useful 
birds. Trees in cities are so well taken 
‘are of that Flickers have difficulty in 
tinding homes. They, therefore, take 
very readily to Dodson’s Scientifically 
Built Houses. Flickers are one of the 
most useful birds, destroying moths, 
tree pests and principally ants 
trees and ground. Many letters have 
been received stating that ants have 
niysteriously vanished since these birds 
have found homes. House 26%, 
high by 12 in. in diameter. Only $7.00. Bluebird House 


on 


in. 





The happiest and most 
beloved Songsters. Dod- 
son’s Scientific houses 
satisfy these most ex- 
acting birds. Made of 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Ince. _ ini zreen’*Sizes 21"in 


The man the birds love 


high by 16 in. in diam- 
eter with 14 ft. easy 


285 Harrison St. ’ Kankakee, Illinois raising pole. Price $14.00. 
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ANITY Fair ventures the opinion 
Ta its readers may conceivably 
be as interested in the personalities 
behind its pages as in the actual pages 
themselves. In the world behind 
the printed page our authors move in 
a not always impeccable calm. The 
details of their good and ill humours 
have, the newspapers would say, a 
“human interest” value. Very well. 
Let us have human interest. 

As the first tableau in this pageant 
intime, Vanity Fair offers the biograph- 
ing iconoclast, Jim Tully, subjected to 
his own treatment. A great white light 
of varying opinion has beaten arouad 
Jim Tully in consequence of his 
twelve articles in Vanity Fair on 
prominent motion picture personages. 
A portion of Hollywood went quietly 
berserk on reading some of Mr. 
Tully’s reflections. Embattled dissen- 
ters threatened to engage profes- 
sional thugs to bring persuasion to 
bear on Mr. Tully up some secluded 
alley. An epidemic of ill-will raged 
through certain levels of motion pic- 
ture society, gaining fresh recruits 
with every succeeding issue. In the 
articles that disturbed these good people 
the irony-fisted Tully, true to his 
fetish for bowling over stuffed demi- 
gods, viewed Hollywood without re- 
course to either of the twin rubber- 
stamp formule of hero-worship or 
horror. Just as the series was drawing 
to a close, Mr. Tully published a 
novel, Jarnegan, whereupon the up- 
roar broke out afresh, and the person 
of the estimable Tully was again 
threatened. Several of the incidents 
were alleged to be scandalously rem- 
iniscent of actual events. Moreover, 
various characters were “identified”, 
and again the social circles of Holly- 
wood rippled with outrage and re- 
criminations. 

As spokesman for the injured par- 
ties, Mr. Dan Hennessy, a Hollywood 
writer, comes forward. This pro- 
tagonist offers, in behalf of Holly- 
wood, an opinion of Jim Tully. “He 
is”? Mr. Hennessy writes, “a little 
man, slightly fat. A strong, big head. 
Curly red hair. Florid, tough skin. 

“A crooked smile, used not too often. 
Aside from the blue eyes, flooded with 
the light of intelligence, he looks, 
outwardly, like a prize-fighter grown 
flabby. The agnomen is fitting; he is 
an ex-pugilist, a one-time fourth rater. 

“At present he occupies the niche 
formerly filled by Jack London—the 
adventurer and man of the lower 
world turned writer, serving society 
with accounts of its nastier side. Yet 
he speaks disparagingly of London, 
calling him a boob about women, a 
romancer, a man who feared to put 
the true brutality into his pages. In 
more ways than one their careers are 
parallel. 

“Despite the fact that he is an 
argute showman Tully has a feeling 
for good work; in addition a terrible 
passion for tossing off honest opinions 
about people, and a gossipy love for 
‘dishing the dirt’ in a literary, exalted 
fashion. His ambition is to be a great 
writer, in the true sense of the word. 
At present he rates himself as being 
next to Dreiser but his ultimate and 
admirable goal is to make himself 


IN VANITY FAIR Ps) 


the foremost man of literature in 
America. But on the hard road to sue) 
a fine position in this world he ; 
often tempted to stroll off on medi. 
ocre paths where the berries are thick 
and easily picked. Thirty years of 
suffering and poverty have given jim 
a vast respect and appreciation of 
life’s physical comforts, and besides 
the showman in him is fascinated by 
the thought of basking in the spo. 
light as a café celebrity and map. 
about-town. Being a Balzac, if j, 
means life in an attic, holds no Jur 
for him; on the other hand he woulj 
not exchange places with the Pring 
of Wales and live in a castle if i 
meant renouncing the artistic urge, 4 
pat on the back from this or thy 
established, erudite aleck is swe 
sauce to him and he could not live op 
without an occasional taste of it, The 
psychomachy is always avith him ang 
at times it drives him into deep des 
pair. 

“Like many writers who have sus. 
tained much suffering he is inclined 
to think that that is an absolut 
necessity for literary success. Men who 
have not lived a great deal do not 
count for much in _ his estimation, 
Look at his own experiences. 

“He started life in an orphanage, 
and emerging, tackled the various 
things that present a means of earning 
a livelihood to a young, pugnacious 
vagrant. Eventually he learned the 
chain-making trade, his occupation 
during the world war. Another sue. 
cessful venture was salesmanship and 
that experience came into good ser- 
vice when he finally got a hearing as 
a writer. Though it is undoubtedly 
true that Tully hoboed, and was 
hanger-on around circuses and fight 
clubs these were mere adventures; but 
he shrewdly realizes that they make 
the best kind of copy. His struggles 
occurred in Southern California. Each 
day Tully. came into contact with the 
smart and successful mediocrities who 
are consciously or unconsciously s0 
offensive. He was familiar with the 
moving picture industry when still in 
its pioneer days. But even then there 
was no place for him. The scenario 
field pronounced him a failure and 
he had already been given up as hope- 
less in the various newspaper channels. 
His bitterness is easily understood. 
Since his experiences have deprivel 
him of all scruples he is apt to be very 
mean at times, and would no doubt 
be cruel the greater part of the tim: 
were it not for an Irish sentimentality 
which prompts him into fits of ge 
erosity. 

“Once he wrote an interview about 
Jack Dempsey the fighter. The latter 
was very proud of his new home ani 
cheerfully took his guest on & tour 
of inspection. Before opening the door 
of a certain room he hesitated. Then 
he explained, diffidently, that it wa 
the bedroom used by _ his wife and 
himself. It would be shown to the 
visitor, on condition that he did n° 
write about its elaborate and dainty 


furnishings; such knowledge would 


give the hard and cynical sport world 

something to snicker about. The 0- 

terviewer was quick with his assurance 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Enchantment, luxury, com- 
fort: imprisoned in No. 4711 
Bath Salts; magically released 
as you spray a redolent half- 
handful into your waiting tub! 
The water is gratefully soft; 
your skin retains its youthful 
glow and smoothness; and 
fatigue yields to a new vitality. 
No. 4711 may be had in ten 
fashionable odors. 


‘“7)= Bath Salts 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York 








.. rub in Absorbine, Jr... . 


AFTER strenuous use of 
muscles somewhat out of 
condition, play safe. Rub in 
Absorbine, Jr. A powerful 
liniment, pleasant and agree- 
able to use. 


Absorbine, Jr. scatters the 
congestion. Over night — 
ike magic — the aches and 
soreness disappear. 


Absorbine, Jr. is also a de- 
pendable antiseptic. Keep it 
handy — use it freely. 


At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 


Absorbine Jr 


HE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








Sample w.F UNG, 1 
bottle sent Springhietas Mass. 


SHOE 


The Crassic—Style $-170 


OR the man who cares there is no 
shoe like The Florsheim Shoe and no 
better time to find it out than now. 


MOST STYLES- TEN DOLLARS 


CThe F LORSHEIM SHOE 
SFor the Man Who Cares 


cl wit THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ik 
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By By 
Appointment Appointment 
to H. M. King te A. .R. A. 
George V. the Prince 
of Wales 
FOR GOLF— 


OMFORT and rugged- 

ness are primary essentials 
in sports clothes. But to achieve 
an effect of unstudied smart- 
ness they must be correctly de- 
signed and perfectly tailored 
from superlative material. 


The experience and reputation 
of Bernard Weatherill among 
generations of English gentie- 
men insures complete satisfac- 
tion. We should be pleased to 
show you examples of our work 
and our unlimited range of un- 
usual shetlands, homespuns and 
Harris tweeds. 


A portfolio of exclusive English 
stvles will be mailed on request. 


Civil and Sporting Tailor . 
557 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Only establishment in U.S. of Bernard Weatherill Lid. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 



































Nymphs Confess, 
Too 


DrEEME: It makes the kind of stirrup 
cup I like—lifts one into the saddle 
of life. 

"ISIONE: Martini & Rossi Vermouth 
—yes indeed. It mixes well with me. 
Pulchritude in a swig. 


a 


R as a gentleman in tweeds 

remarked, “It actually makes 
breathing enjoyable.” One doesn’t 
require the clairvoyant taste to rev- 
el in beverages mixed of Martini 
& Rossi non alcoholic Vermouth 
and other friendly ingredients. 


And there are the regular Italian 
and the Extra Dry—two kinds, 
two tastes, two adventures—to 
play with. They enable all sorts 
of shades of snap and flavor. and 
produce profound cubistic effects 
on the mind and imagination. 


iw “Confessions” good 

for thirsty souls 

“<@ By a Good Mixer 
_ sm 


You can write your 
own book review of 
“The Confessions 
of a Good Mixer” 
by Tad Crane. He 
does more than tell 
how to prepare 
grape fruit with 
stomachic Martini 
& Rossi Vermouth ; 
tells more than the 
secrets of its use as 
a flavor by which 
good cooks regale 
fine old families. 
Send for your copy, 
and avoid imitations 
by demanding | the 
Non Alcoholic, either 
Italian or Extra Dry 
—preferably both. 
Address W. A. Taylor 
& Co., 94 Pine Street, 
New York City 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores everywhere 
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Satisfaction 


LL the advantages—and none of the vexa- 
tions—of custom-made clothes are found 
in Goodman & Suss Clothes. 

Choice materials in restricted weaves, style 
which you recognize as correct, and a fineness 
of fit and finish attained by painstaking “23 
Point Hand Tailored” construction explain why 
so many well-dressed men wear our clothes with 
so much pleasurable satisfaction. 


Send for our Booklet 
‘‘Where Backbone Counts’”’ 


GOODMAN & SUS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


In Vanity Fair 


(Continued fr 


of silence and in they went. 

“A little while later Tully marched 
away from the house, interview mate- 
rial tucked away in his brain. Promise 
or no, a bruiser and former box-car 
rider sleeping in a lace-bedecked bed 
was ironic and the world needed 
irony. The: article appeared in due 
time. That satirical strain in the na- 
ture of Jim Tully overcame all scruple 
and the Dempsey bedroom arrange- 
ment was no longer a secret. 

“At another time in his career 
Tully was associated with Charlie 
Chaplin. Since the comedian once gave 
him employment many people belizve 
that the writer should muzzle his ob- 
servations if they happen to be derog- 
atory but such an attitude only 
amazes him. ‘Mr. Tully, does Mr. 
Chaplin really live such a secluded 
lifer’ asks some nice lady to whom 
the redhead has just been introduced. 

“He lives like a barber,’ is the 
prompt answer. 

“ «But he is really sophisticated and 
intellectual?’ 

“‘Madam, he is as obvious as 
Coolidge.’ 
“ ‘But 

mimic.’ 

“So is Jackie Coogan.’ 

“That is merely a polite specimen 
for parlor reading. Tully, if you meet 
him personally, will give for the ask- 
ing much more information that is 
peppy and interesting. 

“Again comparing him to Jack 
London, he has the knack of turning 
out readable stuff on a subject even 
if he doesn’t know very much about 
it. Already he has been given credit 
for a vast understanding of offscum 
life in America. In actuality his 
knowledge of the so-called under- 
world is very superficial. Compared to 
a man like Dr. Ben Reitman of Chi- 
cago Tully has only seen the rough 
side of life from a sightseeing bus. 

“Perhaps Tully’s greatest handicap 
is his inability to think up ideas and 
plots for stories, books and_ plays. 
For that reason he is often tempted 
to collaborate with a lesser light in 
order to get material to work on. 
Probably his best work is yet to be 
done and being only thirty-six he has 
time to develop into a really signiti- 
cant figure in literary life. Unques- 
tionably he has the latent power. It 
is also possible that the desire to be a 
lord of money may turn him into 
mere word peddling. Only strong 
criticism from respected critics can 
offset that . . . or maybe his great sen- 
timental sense. 

“For instance, at one time he has 
for production a play about a negro 
fighter. A Jewish actor with a smashed 
face—the kind that appeals to him— 
wants to play the part but insists that 
the character be changed to a white 
man. ‘All right,’ says Tully. ‘What 
the hell? We?ll make it a white man.’ 

“The next day a letter comes from 
an unknown woman in Northern 
California telling him how much she 
admires the honesty and truth in his 
work. ‘These damn California 
towns are dream-haunted to me,’ he 


unquestionably a_ great 
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comments after reading it. ‘They ar 
filled with memories and a romance 
that cracked early. The guy in my 
play is going to be a nigger and] 
don’t give a good damn who like 
it! If that actor doesn’t want to play 
it we'll get someone else! What the 
hell do they think I’m doing, Writing 
plays to order? There’s no hack painted 
on my door yet! 

“The last time I saw the little Irish. 
man and ironist was of a sunny after. 
noon, in the lobby of the bon-ton 
Biltmore hotel. He was in a despon. 
dent mood. I asked if he was, perhaps, 
getting over a drunk, but he replied 
negatively. 

“You know, kid,’ he said, ‘Pl tel] 
you something. The institution of 
marriage is all wrong, even when a 
man gets a perfect wife. ” 

A series of twelve more articles on 
the celebrated motion picture person. 
ages of Hollywood by Jim Tully will 
begin in the September issue of 
Vanity Fair. 


It is said now of imprudent authors 
that “Whom the gods would destroy, 
they first send to Hollywood.” Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s shuddering withdrawal 
from the gaucheries of the motion 
picture colony is by now famous, 
Aldous Huxley walked through the 
world-capital of the film industry 
somewhat hurriedly and with a slight- 
ly pained expression, demolishing it 
with an epigram, but it has re-arisen, 
apparently none the worse. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, H. L. Mencken and others 
have submitted themselves to the toxin, 
with various public and _ private re- 
sults. 

Jim Tully has already set down in 
vitriol his opinions of Hollywood, in 
these pages. Writing in more amiable 
ink, Carl Van Vechten begins in this 
issue, a series on the motion pic 
ture colony. Mr. Van Vechten appears 
merely to have had a very good time 
and the reader will note in his first 
article (page 64) his decided lack of 
rancor. Later and more extensive 
bulletins on his pilgrimage through 
Hollywood will appear in subsequent 
issues of Vanity Fair. 


In the April number, Paul Morand 
wrote a tender and fervent article on 
the perfect drinking of perfect wines. 
This was so happily received in many 
quarters that Vanity Fair has impor 
tuned M. Morand to undertake a 
series of articles on the comparative 
cultures of America and Europe. The 
first of these articles will be included 
in the June issue. M. Morand will 
touch on the present state of develop- 
ment in the New and Old Worlds of 
various of the formal and informal 
aris. He will appraise and compare 
art, gastronomy, taste and the gen- 
eral civilized sense evidenced in the 
civilizations of the two continents. 
M. Morand’s subsequent articles have 
not as yet reached the editors, so that 
it is impossible to foretell to which 
of the two worlds he will present the 
award of merit. The indication 3 
however, that Europe will be favoured. 
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depends on his clothes—and what supports them. Comfortable garters, 
on comfortable suspenders and comfortable belts are the first essentials of 
na comfort in dress. 
“ill For fifty years, Pioneer-Brighton has been contributing comfort to men’s 
dress. And each year, Brighton Garters, Pioneer Suspenders and Pioneer 
of y 8 ae : : 
Belts have created greater comfort for men, with innovations in con- 
struction that spell perfect ease and perfect support without tension. 
Ask for Pioneer or Pioneer-Brighton and 
ors - assure yourself of absolute comfort = 
oy, | PIONEER] 
ph WIDE BELTS |, 
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en, ' i. SUSPENDERS | THE STERN HAT CO. CLEVELAND SOLE AMERICAN ACENTS 
ott = PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY SEE 
1ers Your waist will thank you 315 to 323 North Twelfth St Philadelphia, Pa Your shoulders will thank you 
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Four Tone Automatic yy 
ble "hensth 2? inches PARIS! 
this Made in France e 
pic- Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of 
ive continental smartness as applied to motor cars. 
ime The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well con- 
first structed instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone 
a is absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 
ae bile signal. Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $45.00 postpaid. 
ugh L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout 
oak Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $3.50 postpaid. 
= . _These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 
TE LL US distinctive motor accessories. Both horns have a bright nickel finish. 
ail These handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts 
sak ‘ , “Fine Things By Mail” — \ 
re i. The age of the child Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. — 
any to be placed in school "70 East 45th Street L’ Auto Trompette 
~ Length 18 inches 
por- New York City Made in France 
ea 7} 2,The location you 
itive — —, — 
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that at once a list of 
‘hich sud 
suitable schools ; 
t the The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
1 is, : world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
my CONDE NAST appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 
T r 1 . Nickel and Black finish..........$30.00 Statuary Bronze finish $36.00 
EDU CATIONAL BUREAU Satin Brass finish...... ... 36.00 Gold or Silver Plate 60.00 | 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. at 43d All finishes with dial, extra....$20.00 
New York City Order By Mail 
- Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden Le Continental Co. Inc. P. 0. Box 255 South Orange, N. J. ] yf vemely M; If 
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The symbol “Body by Fisher” is found on every 
Fisher body. Fisher first distinguished its bodies 
thus, that the public might unmistakably 
identify them. Practically all America recognizes 
the presence of that emblem as positive assurance 
of safety, enduring quality and supreme luxury 
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herent de KAPURTHALA 
Head of one of the greatest 
ruling houses of India, master of untold 
wealth, social lion: The Maharajah 
> is but one of the many scions of royalty. 
and fobilicy the world over who smoke” 


and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. rf 


AOS the packet of 2O 
SS the packet of IO 


CORK TIPS 


AND PLAIN ENDS 
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Melachrino cigarettes, made of the very 
finest Turkish tobaccos, have won the 
patronage of the aristocracy of the world 
—the eminent ones of America—the 
royalty and nobility of Europe— 
because of their distinctive delicacy of 
flavor, aroma, smoothness and richness. 
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TRANSLATION 
I find the Melachrino cigarettes 
very good. | 
hs JAGAT JIT SINGH 
Maharajah de Kapurthala 














EXPERIENCED smokers, your patronage 
has put Camel first among cigarettes. 

You know good tobaccos. From their 
taste and fragrance, you know that Camels 
are rolled of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown. 

Your preference proves it. You’ve paid 
every price and tried every brand, and 
you will smoke only Camels. Camel 
popularity—your vote—shows that Camel 
is totally unlike any other cigarette that 
ever was made. 

You are also steady smokers, and you 
have paid Camel the highest compliment: 
“No matter how liberally we smoke them, 


Rg. j. 





REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 





To you— experienced smokers . 


Camels never tire the taste. They never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste.” 

Experienced smokers, it is your patron- 
age that enables us to produce the best. 
We spare no expense, we buy the best of 
everything for Camels because we dare 
look forward to your appreciation. And 
you give it beyond all bounds! 

There’s only one thing more we could 
ask. Pass the good news to inexperienced 
smokers. Help them shorten the search 
for tobacco enjoyment. Extend them the 
most friendly—because the most helpful 
—smoke invitation ever spoken— 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 























